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The Negro Question. 

BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


THE QUESTION. 

I. 

The matter that is made the subject of this paper is not to day 
the most prominent, but it is the gravest, in American affairs. 
It is one upon which, of late years, as we might say, much inat¬ 
tention has been carefully bestowed. It has become a dreaded 
question. We are not politically indolent. We are dealing 
courageously with many serious problems. We admit that no 
nation has yet so shaken wrong and oppression from its skirts 
that it may safely or honorably sit down in a state of mercantile 
and aesthetical pre-occupation. And yet the matter that gives us 
daily the profoundest unrest goes daily by default. The Nation’s 
bitter experiences with it in years past, the baffling complications 
that men more cunning than wise have woven around it, its 
proneness to swallow up all other questions and the eruptions of 
rancor and strife that attend every least sign of its spontaneous 
re-opening, have made it such a weariness and offence to the 
great majority, and especially to our commercial impatience, that 
the public mind in large part eagerly accepts the dangerous com¬ 
fort of postponement. 

What is this question ? Superficially it is whether a certain 
seven millions of the people, one-ninth of the whole, dwelling in 
and natives to the Southern States of the Union, and by law an 
undifferentiated part of the Nation, have 6r have not the same 
full measure of the American citizen’s rights that they would 
have were they entirely of European instead of wholly or partly 
African descent. The seven millions concerning whom the ques¬ 
tion is asked, answer as with one voice, that they have not. 
Millions in the Northern States, and thousands ,in the Southern, 
of whites, make the same reply. While other millions of whites, 
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in North and South, respond not so often with a flat contradic¬ 
tion as with a declaration far more disconcerting. For the 
“ Southerner” speaks truly when he retorts that nowhere in the 
entire Union, either North or South, are the disadvantages of 
being a black, or partly black, man confined entirely to the rela¬ 
tions of domestic life and private society; but that in every part 
there is a portion, at least, of the community that does not claim 
for, or even willingly yield to, the negro, the whole calendar of 
American rights in the same far-reaching amplitude and sacred¬ 
ness that they do for, or to, the white man. The Southern white 
man points to thousands of Northern and Western factories, 
counting-rooms, schools, hotels, churches and guilds, and these 
attest the truth of his countercharge. Nowhere in the United 
States is there a whole community from which the black man, 
after his physical, mental and moral character have been duly 
weighed, if they be weighed at all, is not liable to suffer an unex¬ 
plained discount for mere color and race, which he would have 
to suffer publicly in no other country of the enlightened world. 
This being the fact, then, in varying degrees according to locality, 
what does it prove? Only that this cannot be the real point of 
issue between North and South, and that this superficial defini¬ 
tion is not the true one. 

Putting aside mere differences of degree, the question is not, 
Are these things so? but, Ought they so to be? To this a large 
majority in the Northern States from all classes, with a small 
minority of the Southern whites, also from all ranks of life, and the 
whole seven million blacks, irrespective of party leanings, answer 
No. On the other hand, a large majority of the whites in the 
Southern States—large as to the white population of those States, 
but a very small minority in the Nation at large—answer a vehe¬ 
ment “Yes; these things should and shall be so.” 

But how does this small minority maintain itself? It does 
so owing to the familiar fact that, although by our scheme of 
government there is a constant appeal to the majority of the 
whole people, the same scheme provides, also, for the defence of 
local interests against rash actions of national majorities by a 
parallel counter-appeal (constantly through its Senate and at 
times in other ways) to the majority, not of the people en masse 



but of the States in their corporate capacity. Now a very large 
minority in the Northern States, whose own private declaration 
would be against a difference between white men’s rights and 
other men’s rights, nevertheless refuse now, as they refused before 
the Civil War, to answer with a plain yes or no, but maintain, 
with the Southern white-rule party, that whether these things 
ought so to be or not is a question that every State must be 
allowed to answer for, and to, itself alone; thus so altering the 
voice of the Nation, when it speaks by States, as virtually to 
nullify that negative answer which would be given by a majority 
of the whole people. In the Civil Rights bill the verdict of the 
States was once given against all race discrimination in all mat¬ 
ters of public rights whatsoever, and for confining it within that 
true domain—of private choice—to which the judgment of other 
Christian nations consigns it. But the Civil Rights bill, never 
practically effective in the communities whose upper ranks were 
hostile to it, has lately perished in the National Supreme Court, 
and the Senate majority that passed it was long ago lost by revo¬ 
lutions in the Southern States. Thus, by a fundamental pro¬ 
vision in the National Government, intended for the very purpose 
of protecting the weak from the strong, a small national minority 
is enabled to withstand the pressure of an immense majority. 

Whether this is by a right or wrong use of the provision is 
an inseparable part of the open question. The weak are pro¬ 
tected from the strong, but the still weaker are delivered into the 
hands of the strong. Seven millions of the Nation, mostly poor, 
ignorant and degraded, are left for the definition and enjoyment 
of rights, worth more than safety or property, to the judgment 
of some ten other millions of unquestioned intelligence and virtue, 
but whose intelligence and virtue were not materially less when, 
with a courage and prowess never surpassed, they drenched their 
own land with their own blood to keep these darker millions in 
slavery. However, be it a use or an abuse of the Nation’s scheme 
of order; be it right or wrong; this is politically the stronghold 
of the conservative party in the Southern States; and it is made 
stronger still, steel-clad and turreted, as it were, with the tre¬ 
mendous advantage of the status quo —that established order of 
things which, good or bad, until it becomes intolerable to them- 
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selves, men will never attack with an energy equal to that with 
which it is defended. 

But political strength is little by itself. The military maxim, 
that no defences are strong without force enough in them to 
occupy their line, is true of civil affairs. Entrenchment in the 
letter of a constitution avails little with the people at large on 
either side of a question, unless the line of that entrenchment is 
occupied by a living conviction of being in the right. The most 
ultra-Southern position on the negro question has an element of 
strength close akin to this. To be right is the only real neces¬ 
sity; but where is the community that will not make and defend 
with treasure and blood the assumption that what is necessary is 
right ? “ Southerners,” in the political sense of the term, may 

sometimes lack a clear, firm-founded belief that they are right; 
they may have no more than a restless confidence that others are 
as wrong as they; but they have at least a profound conviction 
that they are moved by an imminent, unremitting, imperative 
necessity. Not that this is all; hundreds of thousands of them, 
incapacitated by this very conviction from falling into sympathy 
with the best modern thought, have been taught, and are learn¬ 
ing and teaching, not only on the hustings, but in school, in col¬ 
lege, at the fireside, through the daily press, in the social circle 
and in church, that in their attitude on the negro question they 
are legally, morally and entirely right. 

II. 

Now, specifically, what are these things that the majority of 
a free nation says ought not to be, while a sectional majority tri¬ 
umphantly maintains they must, will, ought to and shall be? 
Give an example of an actual grievance. One commonly 
esteemed the very least on the list is this : Suppose a man, his 
wife and their child, decent in person, dress and deportment, but 
visibly of African or mixed blood, to take passage on a railway 
train from some city of the Eastern States, as Boston, or of the 
Western, as Chicago. They will be thrown publicly into com¬ 
pany with many others, for an ordinary American railway pas¬ 
senger coach seats fifty persons, and a sleeping-car accommo¬ 
dates twenty-five ; and they will receive the same treatment from 
railway employes and passengers as if, being otherwise just what 



they are, they were of pure European descent. Only they will 
be much less likely than white persons to seek, or be offered, new 
acquaintanceships. Arriving in New York, Philadelphia, or any 
other Northern city, they will easily find accommodations in 
some hotel of such grade as they would be likely to choose if, 
exactly as they are, they were white. They may chance upon 
a house that will refuse, on account of their color, to receive 
them; but such action, if made known, will be likely to receive 
a wide public reprobation, and scant applause even from the 
press of the Southern States. If the travelers choose to continue 
their journey through the night, they will be free to hire and 
occupy berths in a sleeping-car and to use all its accessories— 
basins, towels, pillows, etc.—without the least chance of moles¬ 
tation in act or speech from any one of the passengers or em¬ 
ployes, let such passengers or employes be from any State of 
the Union, Northern or Southern. 

But, on reaching the Southern States, the three travelers will 
find themselves at every turn under special and offensive restric¬ 
tions, laid upon them not for any demerit of person, dress or 
manners, but solely and avowedly on account of the African tinc¬ 
ture in their blood, however slight that may be. They may still 
be enjoying the comforts of the sleeping-car, by virtue of the 
ticket bought in a Northern State and not yet fully redeemed. 
But they will find that while in one Southern State they may 
still ride in an ordinary first-class railway coach without hin¬ 
drance, in another they will find themselves turned away from the 
door of one coach and required to limit themselves to another, 
equal, it may be, to the first in appointments, and inferior only 
in the social rank of its occupants. They may protest that in 
America there are no public distinctions of social rank; but this 
will avail them nothing. They may object that the passengers 
in the car from which they are excluded are not of one, but 
palpably of many and widely different social ranks, and that in 
the car to which they are assigned are people not of their grade 
only but of all sorts ; they will be told with great plainness that 
there is but one kind of negro. They will be told that they are 
assigned equal but separate accommodation because the presence 
of a person of wholly, or partly, African blood in the same railway 














car on terms of social equality with the white passengers is to 
those white passengers an intolerable offence ; and if the husband 
and father replies that it is itself the height of vulgarity to raise 
the question of private social rank among strangers in railway 
cars, he will be fortunate if he is only thrust without more ado 
into the “ colored car,” and not kicked and beaten by two or 
three white men whose superior gentility has been insulted, and 
he and his wife and child put off at the next station to appeal 
in vain to the counts. For in court he will find that railway 
companies are even required by the laws of the State to main¬ 
tain this ignominious separation of all who betray an African tinc¬ 
ture, refined or unrefined, clean or unclean, from the presence of 
the white passengers in the first-class cars, be those passengers 
ever so promiscuous a throng. 

Such is an example of one of the least grievances of the col¬ 
ored man under the present regime in the Southern States; and 
so dull is the common perception of wrongs committed at a dis¬ 
tance, that hundreds of thousands of intelligent, generous, sensi¬ 
tive people in the Northern States are daily confessing their ina¬ 
bility to see any serious hardship in such a case, if only the 
“ colored car” be really equal in its appointments to the one in 
which only white people of every sort are admitted; as if a per¬ 
manent ignominious distinction on account of ancestry, made in 
public, by strangers and in the enjoyment of common public 
rights were not an insult or an injury unless joined to some bodily 
discomfort. Let it be plainly understood that though at least 
scores of thousands are intelligent and genteel, yet the vast 
majority of colored people in the United States are neither 
refined in mind nor very decent in person. Their race has never 
had “ a white man’s chance.” In America it has been under 
the iron yoke of a slavery that allowed no distinction of worth to 
cross race lines; and in Africa it has had to contend for the mas¬ 
tery of wild nature on a continent so unconquerable that for thou¬ 
sands of years the white race has striven in vain to subdue it, 
and is only now at last strong enough to pierce it, enriched, 
enlightened and equipped by the long conquest of two others 
less impregnable. For all that is known the black is “ an inferior 
race,” though how, or how permanently inferior, remains un¬ 


proved. But the core of the colored man’s grievance is that the 
individual, in matters of right that do not justly go by race, is 
treated, whether man or child, without regard to person, dress, 
behavior, character or aspirations, in public and by law, as though 
the African tincture, much or little, were itself stupidity, squalor 
and vice. But let us see whether the grievance grows. 

On passing into a third Southern State, the three travelers, 
though still holders of first-class tickets, will be required to con¬ 
fine themselves to the so-called second-class car, a place never 
much better than a dram shop. When the train stops for meals, 
and the passengers, men, women and children, the rough, the 
polished, all throng into one common eating-room to receive a 
common fare and attention, those three must eat in the kitchen or 
go hungry. Nor can they even await the coming of a train, in 
some railway stations, except in a separate “ colored waiting- 
room.” If they tarry in some Southern city they will encounter 
the most harassing and whimsical treatment of their most ordinary 
public rights as American citizens. They may ride in any street 
car, however crowded, seated beside, or even crammed in among, 
white men or women of any, or every, station of life ; but at the 
platform of the railway train, or at the threshold of any theatre, 
or concert, or lecture hall, they will be directed to the most 
undesirable part of the house and compelled to take that or 
nothing. They will find that the word “ public ” rarely means 
public to them; that they may not even draw books from the 
public libraries or use their reading rooms. 

Should the harried and exasperated man be so fierce or indis¬ 
creet as to quarrel with, and strike, some white man, he will stand 
several chances to a white man’s one of being killed on the spot. 

If neither killed nor half-killed, but brought into court, he will 
have ninety-nine chances in a hundred of confronting a jury 
from which, either by, or else in spite of, legal provision, men of 
African tincture have been wholly or almost wholly excluded. 

If sent to prison he must come under a penal system which the 
report of the National Commissioner of Prisons officially pro¬ 
nounces “a blot upon civilization.” He will find the population 
of the State prisons often nine-tenths colored, divided into chain- 
gangs, farmed out to private hands, even subleased, and worked 
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in the mines, quarries, in railway construction and on turnpikes, 
under cordons of Winchester rifles; veritable quarry slaves. He 
will find most of the few white convicts under this system suffer¬ 
ing the same outrages; but he will also find that the system 
itself disappears wherever this general attitude toward the black 
race disappears, and that where it and its outrages continue, the 
race line in prison is obliterated only when the criminal becomes 
a negotiable commodity and it costs the lessee money to main¬ 
tain the absurd distinction. He would find the number of col¬ 
ored men within those deadly cordons out of all proportion to 
the colored population outside, as compared with the percentages 
of blacks in and out of prison in States not under this regime. 
There are State prisons in which he would find the colored con¬ 
victs serving sentences whose average is nearly twice that of the 
white convicts in the same places for the same crimes.* In the 
same or other prisons he would find colored youths and boys 
by scores, almost by hundreds, consorting with older criminals, 
and under sentences of seven, ten, twenty years, while the State 
Legislatures vote down year after year the efforts of a few cour¬ 
ageous and humane men either to establish reformatories for col¬ 
ored youth, or to introduce the element of reform into their so- 
called penitentiaries. Should he some day escape alive across 
the dead-line of Winchesters, he will be hunted with bloodhounds. 

But suppose he commits no offence against person or prop¬ 
erty ; he will make another list of discoveries. He will find that 
no select school, under “ Southern ” auspices, will receive his 
child. That if he sends the child to a public school it must be, 
as required by law, to a school exclusively for colored children, 
even if his child is seven times more white than colored. Though 
his child be gentle, well-behaved, cleanly and decorously dressed, 
and the colored school so situated as to be naturally and properly 
the choice of the veriest riff-raff of the school population, he will 
have no more liberty than before; he will be told again, “ We 
know but one kind of negro.’' The child’s father and mother 
may themselves be professional instructors; but however highly 
trained; of whatever reputation for moral and religious charac¬ 
ter; however talented as teachers or disciplinarians; holding the 

♦See “The Silent South,” Century Magazine, September, 1885. 
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diploma of whatever college or university, Wellesley, Vassar, 
Yale, Cornell; and of whatever age or experience, they will find 
themselves shut out by law from becoming teachers in any pub¬ 
lic school for white children, whether belonging to, and filled from 
the “best neighborhood,” or in, and for, the lowest quarters of 
alleys and shanties. They will presently learn that in many hun¬ 
dreds of Southern school-districts where the populations are too 
sparse and poor to admit of separate schools for the two races 
the children of both are being brought up in ignorance of the 
very alphabet rather than let them enjoy a common public right 
under a common roof. They will find that this separation is not 
really based on any incapacity of children to distinguish between 
public and private social relations; but that the same separation 
is enforced among adults; and that while every Southern State 
is lamenting its inability to make anything like an adequate out¬ 
lay for public education, and hundreds of thousands of colored 
children are growing up in absolute illiteracy largely for lack of 
teachers and school-houses, an expensive isolation of race from 
race is kept up even in the normal schools and teachers’ insti¬ 
tutes. Even in the house of worship and the divinity school 
they would find themselves pursued by the same invidious dis¬ 
tinctions and separations that had followed them at every step 
and would follow and attend them still to, and in, the very alms- 
house and insane asylum. 

III. 

And then they would make one more discovery. They 
would find that not only were they victims of bolder infractions 
of the most obvious common rights of humanity than are offered 
to any people elsewhere in Christendom, save only the Chinaman 
in the far West, but that to make the oppression more exasper¬ 
ating still, there is not a single feature of it in any one State, 
though justifiable on the plea of stern necessity, that does not 
stand condemned by its absence, under the same or yet more 
pronounced conditions, in some other State. Sometimes even 
one part of a State will utterly stultify the attitude held in 
another part. In Virginia or South Carolina a colored person 
of decent appearance or behavior may sit in any first-class rail¬ 
way car, but in Georgia the law forbids it, and in Kentucky the 

















law leaves him to the caprice of railway managements, some of 
which accord and others withhold the right. In some States he 
is allowed in the jury box, in some he is kept out by the letters 
of statutes, and in some by evasions of them; while in Tennessee 
some counties admit him to jury duty and others exclude him 
from it. In one or two Southern cities, the teachers in colored 
public schools must be white. In certain others they must be 
colored; and in still others they may be either. In Louisiana 
certain railway trains and steamboats run side by side, within a 
mile of one another, where in the trains a negro or mulatto may 
sit where he will, and on the boats he must confine himself to a 
separate quarter called the “freedman’s bureau.” 

The Civil Rights bill was fought for years and finally de¬ 
stroyed, with the plea that it infringed the right of common car¬ 
riers and entertainers to use their own best judgment in distrib¬ 
uting their passengers and guests with an equitable consideration 
for the comfort of all. In fact, it only forbade distributions that, 
so far from consulting the common comfort, humor the demand 
of one crudely self-assorted private social class for an invariable, 
ignominious isolation or exclusion of another. Yet the same 
States and persons who so effectually made this plea, either allow 
and encourage its use as a cover for this tyrannous inequity, or 
else themselves ignore their own plea, usurp the judgment of 
common carriers and entertainers, and force them by law to 
make this race distribution, whether they deem it best or not. 

And yet again, all over the South there are scattered colleges, 
academies and tributary grammar schools, established and main¬ 
tained at the expense of individuals and societies in the Northern 
States, for the education, at low rates of tuition and living, of the 
aspiring poor, without hindrance as to race or sex. For more 
than twenty years these establishments have flourished and been 
a boon to the African-American, as well as to the almost equally 
noted “ poor whites ” of the Southern mountain regions, sand¬ 
hills and “ pauper counties,” and through both these classes to 
the ultra-Southern white man of the towns and plantations—a 
boon the national value of which neither he nor one in a thou¬ 
sand of its hundreds of thousands of Northern supporters has an 
adequate conception, else these establishments would 
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physically, intellectually and morally offensive and mischievous 
to a higher race. And when they might ask why the. hfe of 
limited rights are not drawn around the conspicuously dull, vic¬ 
ious and unclean of both races for the protection of the opposite 
sort in both, they would come face to face upon the amazing as¬ 
sumption that the lowest white man is somehow a little too good 
for even so much contact with the highest black as may be neces¬ 
sary for a common enjoyment of public rights; and, therefore, 
that no excellence, moral, mental or physical, inborn or attained, 
can buy for a “man of color” from these separations any distinc¬ 
tion between the restrictions of his civil liberty and those of the stu¬ 
pidest and squalidest of his race, or bring him one step nearer to the 
enjoyment of the rights of a white man ; or, if at all, then only a 
matter of the white man’s voluntary condescension and with the 
right disguised as a personal privilege. They would find that the 
race line is not a line of physical, moral or intellectual excellence 
at all. Stranger yet, they would learn that no proportion of 
white men’s blood in their own veins, unless it washes out ie 
very memory of their African tincture, can get them abatement 
of those deprivations decreed for a dull, vicious and unclean race, 
but that-men, women and children alike-hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of mixed race are thus daily and publicly punished by their 
brothers for the sins of their fathers. They would find the race 
line not a race line at all. 

They would find that the mere contact of race with race is 
not the matter objected to, but only any and every sort of con¬ 
tact on an equal footing. They would find that what no money, 
no fame, no personal excellence and no fractional preponderance 
of European blood can buy, can nevertheless be bought instantly 
and without one of these things by the simple surrender of the 
attitude of public equality. They would find that the entire es- 
sense of the offense, any and every where where the race line is 
insisted on, is the apparition of the colored man or woman as his 
or her own master; that masterhood is all that all this tyranny is 
intended to preserve, and that the moment the relation of master 
and servant is visibly established between race and race there is 

the hush of peace. f> 

“What is that negro—what is that mulattress—doing in here ? 
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asks one private individual of another in some public place, and 
the other replies : 

“ That’s nothing ; he is the servant of that white man just be¬ 
hind him; she is the nurse of those children in front of her.” 

“Oh, all right.” And the “cordial relation” is restored. 
Such conversation, or equivalent soliloquy, occurs in the South a 
hundred times a day. 

The surrender of this one point by the colored man or woman 
buys more than peace—it buys amity ; an amity clouded only by 
a slight but distinct and constant air and tone of command on the 
one part, a very gross and imperfect attitude of deference on the 
other, and the perpetual unrest that always accompanies forcible 
possession of anything. But since no people ever compelled 
another to pay too much for peace without somehow paying too 
much for it themselves, the master-caste tolerates, with unsurpassed 
supineness and unconsciousness, a more indolent, inefficient, slov¬ 
enly, unclean, untrustworthy, ill-mannered, noisy, disrespectful, 
disputatious, and yet servile domestic and public menial service 
than is tolerated by any other enlightened people. Such is but 
one of the smallest of many payments which an intelligent and 
refined community has to make for maintaining the lines of mas¬ 
ter and servant-hood on caste instead of on individual ambition 
and capacity, and for the forcible equalization of millions of un¬ 
equal individuals under one common public disdain. Other and 
greater payments and losses there are, moral, political, industrial, 
commercial, as we shall see when we turn, as now we must, to 
the other half of this task, and answer the two impatient questions 
that jostle each other for precedence as they spring from this still 
incomplete statement of the condition of affairs. 

TWO FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AT WAR. 

The two questions are these : If the case is so plain, then, in 
the first place, how can the millions of intelligent and virtuous 
white people of the South make such a political, not to say such 
a moral, mistake ? And, in the second place, how can the over¬ 
whelming millions of the North, after spending the frightful costs 
they spent in the war of ’61-’65, tolerate this emasculation of the 
American freedom which that war is supposed to have secured to 
all alike ? 



















THE ANSWER. 

I. 

As to the Southern people the answer is that, although the 
Southern master-class now cordially and unanimously admit the 
folly of slave-holding, yet the fundamental article of political faith 
on which slavery rested has not been displaced. As to the peo¬ 
ple of the North the answer is simpler still: the Union is saved. 

The Northern cause in our civil war was not primarily the 
abolition of slavery, although many a Northern soldier and cap¬ 
tain fought mainly for this and cared for no other issue while this 
remained. The Southern cause was not merely for disunion, 
though many a Southern soldier and captain would never have 
taken up the sword to defend slave-holding stripped of the dis¬ 
guise of State sovereignty. The Northern cause was pre-emin¬ 
ently the National unity. Emancipation—the emancipation of 
the negroes—was not what the North fought for, but only what 
it fought with. The right to secede was not what the South 
fought for, but only what it fought with. The great majority of 
the Southern white people loved the Union and consented to its 
destruction only when there seemed to be no other way to save 
slavery; the great bulk of the North consented to destroy slavery 
only when there seemed no other way to save the Union. Toput 
in peril the Union on one side and slavery on the other was 
enongh, when nothing else was enough, to drench one of the 
greatest and happiest lands on earth with the blood of hundreds 
of thousands of her own children. Now, what thing of supreme 
value rested on this Union, and what on this slavery, that they 
should have been defended at such cost ? There rested on, or 
more truly there underlay, each a fundamental principle, conceived 
to be absolutely essential to the safety, order, peace, fortune and 
honor of society ; and these two principles were antagonistic. 

They were more than antagonistic ; they were antipodal and 
irreconcilable. No people that hold either of these ideas as car¬ 
dinal in their political creed will ever allow the other to be forced 
upon them from without so long as blood and lives will buy de¬ 
liverance. Both were brought from the mother country when 
America was originally colonized, and both have their advocates 





in greater or less number in the Northern States, in the Southern, 
and wherever there is any freedom of thought and speech. 

The common subject of the two is the great lower mass of so¬ 
ciety. The leading thought of the one is that mass’s elevation, of 
the other its subjugation. The one declares the only permanent 
safety of public society, and its highest development, to require 
the constant elevation of the lower, and thus of the whole mass, 
by the free self-government of all under one common code of 
equal civil rights. It came from England, but it was practically, 
successfully, beneficently applied on a national scale first in the 
United States, and Americans claim the right to call it, and it pre¬ 
eminently, the American idea, promulgated and established, not 
by Northerners or Southerners, one greatly more than another, 
but by the unsectional majority of a whole new Nation born of 
the idea. The other principle declares public safety and highest 
development to require the subjugation of the lower mass under 
the arbitrary protective supremacy of an untitled but hereditary 
privileged class, a civil caste. Not, as it is commonly miscalled, 
an aristocracy, for within one race it takes in all ranks of society, 
not an aristocracy, for an aristocracy exists, presumably, at least, 
with the wide consent of all classes, and men in any rank of life 
may have some hope to attain to it by extraordinary merit and 
service ; but a caste, not the embodiment of a modern European 
idea, but the resuscitation of an ancient Asiatic one. 

That one of these irreconcilable ideas should by-and-by be¬ 
come all-dominant in the formation of public society in one region, 
and its opposite in the other region, is due to original differences 
in the conditions under which the colonies were settled. In the 
South, the corner-stone of the social structure was made the plan¬ 
tation idea—wide lands, an accomplished few, and their rapid 
aggrandizement by the fostering oversight and employment of an 
unskilled many. In the North, it was the village and town idea— 
the notion of farm and factory, skilled labor, an intelligent many, 
and ultimate wealth through an assured public tranquillity. Noth¬ 
ing could be more natural than for African slavery, once intro¬ 
duced, to flourish and spread under the one idea, and languish 
and die under the other. It is high time to be done saying that 
the South retained slavery and the North renounced it merely be- 
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cause to the one it was, and to the other it was not, lucrative. It 
was inevitable that the most conspicuous feature of one civiliza¬ 
tion should become the public schoolhouse, and of the other the 
slave yard. Who could wish to raise the equally idle and offen¬ 
sive question of praise and blame ? When Northerners came 
South by thousands and made their dwelling there, ninety-nine 
hundredths of them fell into our Southern error up to the eyes, 
and there is nothing to prove that had the plantation idea, to the 
exclusion of the village idea, been planted in all the colonies, we 
should not by this time have had a West Indian civilization from 
Florida to Oregon. But it was not to be so. Wherever the farm 
village became the germinal unit of social organization, there 
was developed in its most comprehensive integrity, that American 
idea of our Northern and Southern fathers, the representative 
self-government of the whole people by the constant free consent 
of all to the frequently reconsidered choice of the majority. 

Such a scheme can be safe only when it includes inherently the 
continual and diligent elevation of that lower mass which human 
society everywhere is constantly precipitating. But slave-holding 
on any large scale could not make even a show of public safety with¬ 
out the continual and diligent debasement of its enslaved lower mil¬ 
lions. Wherever it prevailed it was bound by the natural neces¬ 
sities of its own existence to undermine and corrode the National 
scheme. It mistaught the new generations of the white South 
that the slave-holding fathers of the Republic were approvers and 
advocates of that sad practice, which by their true histories we 
know they would gladly have destroyed. It mistaught us to con¬ 
strue the right of a uniform government of all by all, not as a 
common and inalienable right of man, but as a privilege that be¬ 
came a right only by a people’s merit, and which our forefathers 
bought with the blood of the Revolution in 1776-’83, and which 
our slaves did not and should not be allowed to acquire. It mis¬ 
taught us to seek prosperity in the concentration instead of the 
diffusion of wealth, to seek public safety in a state of siege rather 
than in a state of peace; it gave us subjects instead of fellow-cit¬ 
izens, and falsely threatened us with the utter shipwreck of pub¬ 
lic and private society if we dared accord civil power to the de¬ 
graded millions to whom we had forbidden patriotism. Thus, it 



could not help but misteach us also to subordinate to its preser¬ 
vation the maintenance of a National union with those Northern 
communities to whose whole scheme of order slave-holding was 
intolerable, and to rise at length against the will of the majority 
and dissolve the Union when that majority refused to give slave¬ 
holding the National sanction. 

The other system taught the inherent right of all human soci¬ 
ety to self-government. It taught the impersonal civil equality 
of all. It admitted that the private, personal inequality of indi¬ 
viduals is inevitable, necessary, right and good ; but condemned 
its misuse to set up arbitrary public inequalities. It declared 
public equality to be, on the one hand, the only true and adequate 
counterpoise against private inequalities, and, on the other, the 
best protector and promotor of just private inequalities against 
unjust. It held that virtue, intelligence and wealth are their own 
sufficient advantage, and need for self-protection no arbitrary 
civil preponderance ; that their powers of self-protection are nev¬ 
er inadequate save when by forgetting equity they mass and ex¬ 
asperate ignorance, vice and poverty against them. It insisted 
that there is no safe protection but self-protection ; that poverty 
needs at least as much civil equipment for self-protection as prop¬ 
erty needs; that the right and liberty to acquire intelligence, vir¬ 
tue and wealth are just as precious as the right and liberty to 
maintain them, and need quite as much self-protection , that the 
secret of public order and highest prosperity is the common and 
equal right of all lawfully to acquire as well as retain every equi¬ 
table means of self-aggrandizement, and that this right is assured 
to all only through the consent of all to the choice of the majority 
frequently appealed to without respect of persons. And last, it 
truly taught that a government founded on these principles and 
holding them essential to public peace and safety might comfort¬ 
ably bear the proximity of alien neighbors, whose ideas of right 
and order were not implacably hostile; but that it had no power 
to abide unless it could put down any internal mutiny against 
that choice of the majority which was, as it were, the Nation’s 
first commandment. 

The war was fought and the Union saved. Fought as it was, 
on the issue of the consent of all to the choice of the majority, 
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the conviction forced its way that the strife would never end in 
peace until the liberty of self-government was guaranteed to the 
entire people, and slavery, as standing for the doctrine of public 
safety by subjugation, destroyed. Hence, first, emancipation, and 
then, enfranchisement. And now even the Union saved is not 
the full measure of the Nation’s triumphs; but, saved once by 
arms, it seems at length to have achieved a better and fuller 
salvation still; for the people of the once seceded States, with 
a sincerity that no generous mind can question, have returned to 
their old love of this saved Union, and the great North, from East 
to utmost West, full of elation, and feeling what one may call the 
onus of the winning side, cries “ Enough ! ” and asks no more. 

II. 

Thus stands the matter to-day. Old foes are clasping hands 
on fields where once they met in battle, and touching glasses 
across the banqueting board, pledging long life to the Union and 
prosperity to the new South, but at every feast there is one empty 
seat. 

Why should one seat be ever empty, and every guest afraid 
to look that way ? Because the Southern white man swears upon 
his father’s sword that none but a ghost shall ever sit there. And 
a ghost is there; the ghost of that old heresy of public safety by 
the mass’s subjugation. This is what the Northern people can¬ 
not understand. This is what makes the Southern white man an 
enigma to all the world beside, if not also to himself. To-day 
the pride with which he boasts himself a citizen of the United 
States and the sincerity with which he declares for free gov¬ 
ernment as the only safe government cannot be doubted; to¬ 
morrow comes an explosion, followed by such a misinterpretation 
of what free government requires and forbids that it is hard to 
identify him with the nineteenth century. Emancipation de¬ 
stroyed domestic bondage; enfranchisement, as nearly as its mere 
decree can, has abolished public servitude ; how, then, does this 
old un-American, undemocratic idea of subjugation, which our 
British mother country and Europe as well, are so fast repudi¬ 
ating_how does it remain ? Was it not founded in these two 

forms of slavery ? The mistake lies just there : They were 
founded in it, and removing them has not removed it. 



It has always been hard for the North to understand the alac¬ 
rity with which the ex-slaveholder learned to condemn as a mor¬ 
al and economic error that slavery in defense of which he en¬ 
dured four years of desolating war. But it was genuine, and here 
is the explanation : He believed personal enslavement essential to 
subjugation. Emancipation at one stroke proved it was not. 
But it proved no more. Unfortunately for the whole Nation 
there was already before emancipation came, a defined status, a 
peculiar niche, waiting for freed negroes. They were nothing 
new. Nor was it new to lose personal ownership in one’s slave. 
When, under emancipation, no one else could own him, we quickly 
saw he was not lost at all. There he stood, beggar to us for 
room for the sole of his foot, the land and all its appliances ours, 
and he, by the stress of his daily needs, captive to the land. The 
moment he fell to work of his own free will, we saw that emanci¬ 
pation was even more ours than his; public order stood fast, our 
homes were safe, our firesides uninvaded; he still served, we still 
ruled ; all need of holding him in private bondage was disproved, 
and when the notion of necessity vanished the notion of right 
vanished with it. Emancipation had destroyed private, but it 
had hardly disturbed public subjugation. The ex-slave was not 
a free man ; he was only a free negro. 

Then the winners of the war saw that the great issue which 
had jeopardized the Union was not settled. The Government’s 
foundation principle was not re-established, and could not be 
while millions of the country’s population were without a voice 
as to who should rule, who should judge and what should be law. 
But, as we have seen, the absolute civil equality of privately and 
socially unequal men was not the whole American idea. It was 
counterbalanced by an enlarged application of the same principle 
in the absolute equality of unequal States in the Federal Union, 
one of the greatest willing concessions ever made by stronger 
political bodies to weaker ones in the history of government. 
Now manifestly this great concession of equality among the un¬ 
equal States becomes inordinate, unjust and dangerous when mil¬ 
lions of the people in one geographical section, native to the soil, 
of native parentage, having ties of interest and sympathy with no 
other land, are arbitrarily denied that political equality within the 



























States which obtains elsewhere throughout the Union. This 
would make us two countries. But we cannot be two merely 
federated countries without changing our whole plan of govern¬ 
ment ; and we cannot be one without a common foundation. 
Hence the freedman’s enfranchisement. It was given him not 
only because enfranchisement was his only true emancipation, but 
also because it was, and is, impossible to withhold it and carry on 
American government on American ground principles. Neither 
the Nation’s honor nor its safety could allow the restoration of 
revolted States to their autonomy with their populations divided 
by lines of status abhorrent to the whole National structure. 

Northern men often ask perplexedly if the freedman s enfran¬ 
chisement was not, as to the South, premature and inexpedient; 
while Southern men as often call it the one vindictive act of the 
conqueror, as foolish as it was cruel. It was cruel. Not by in¬ 
tention, and, it may be, unavoidably, but certainly it was not 
cruel for its haste, but for its tardiness. Had enfranchisement 
come into effect, as emancipation did, while the smoke of 
the war’s last shot was still in the air, when force still ruled 
unquestioned and civil order and system had not yet super¬ 
seded martial law, the agonies, the shame and the incalculable 
losses of the Reconstruction period that followed might have 
been spared the South and the Nation. Instead there came two 
unlucky postponements, the slow doling out of re-enfranchisement 
to the best intelligence of Southern white society and the delay of 
the freedman’s enfranchisement—his civil emancipation—until 
the “ Old South,” instead of reorganizing public society in har¬ 
mony with the National idea, largely returned to its entrenchments 
in the notion of exclusive white rule. Then, too late to avert a 
new strike, and as little more than a defensive offset, the freedman 
was invested with citizenship and the experiment begun of try¬ 
ing to establish a form of public order, wherein, under a political 
equality accorded by all citizens, to all citizens, new and 
old, intelligence and virtue would be so free to combine, 
and ignorance and vice feel so free to divide, as to insure the 
majority’s free choice of rulers of at least enough intelligence 
and virtue to secure safety, order and progress. This experi¬ 
ment, the North believed, would succeed, and since this was 
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the organic embodiment of the American idea for which it had 
just shed seas of blood, it stands to reason the North would not 
have allowed it to fail. But the Old South, still bleeding from 
her thousand wounds, but as brave as when she fired her first gun, 
believed not only that the experiment would fail, but also that 
it was dangerous and dishonorable. And to-day, both in North 
and South, a widespread impression prevails that this is the experi¬ 
ment which was tried and did in fact fail. Whereas it is just 
what the Old South never allowed to be tried. 

This is the whole secret of the Negro Question’s vital force to¬ 
day. And yet the struggle in the Southern States has never been 
by the blacks for and by the whites against a black supremacy, 
but only for and against an arbitrary pure white supremacy. 
From the very first until this day, in all the freedman’s intellect¬ 
ual crudity, he has held fast to the one true, National doctrine of 
the absence of privilege and the rule of all by all, through the 
common and steadfast consent of all to the free and frequent 
choice of the majority. He has never rejected white men’s polit¬ 
ical fellowship or leadership because it was white, but only and 
always when it was unsound in this doctrine. His party has 
never been a purely black party in fact or principle. The “ solid 
black vote ” is only by outside pressure solidified about a prin¬ 
ciple of American liberty, which is itself against solidity and de¬ 
stroys the political solidity of classes wherever it has free play. 
But the “ solid white vote ”—which is not solid by including all 
whites, but because no colored man can truly enter its ranks, 
much less its councils, without accepting an emasculated eman¬ 
cipation—the solid white vote is solid, not by outside pressure 
but by inherent principle. Solid twice over; first, in each State, 
from sincere motives of self-preservation, solid in keeping the old 
servile class, by arbitrary classification, servile; and then solid 
again by a tacit league of Southern States around the assumed 
right of each State separately to postpone a true and complete 
emancipation as long as the fear remains that, with full American 
liberty—this and no more—to all alike, the freedman would him¬ 
self usurp the arbitrary domination now held over him and plun¬ 
der and destroy society. 

So, then, the Southern question at its root is simply whether 


























there is any real ground sufficient to justify this fear and the atti¬ 
tude taken against it. Only remove this fear, which rests on a 
majority of the whole white South despite all its splendid, well- 
proved courage, and the question of right, in law and in morals, 
will vanish along with the notion of necessity. 

Whoever attempts to remove this apprehension must meet it 
in two forms: First, fear of a hopeless wreck of public govern¬ 
ment by a complete supremacy of the lower mass; and second, 
fear of a yet more dreadful wreck of private society in a deluge of 
social equality. 


Now, as to public government, the freedman, whatever may 
be said of his mistakes, has never shown an intentional prefer¬ 
ence for anarchy. Had he such a bent he would have betrayed 
something of it when our civil war offered as wide an opportunity 
for its indulgence as any millions in bondage ever had. He has 
shown at least as prompt a choice for peace and order as any 
“lower million” ever showed. The vices said to be his in inordi¬ 
nate degree are only such as always go with degradation, and 
especially with a degraded status; and when, in Reconstruction 
years, he held power to make and unmake laws, amid all his deg¬ 
radation, all the efforts to confine him still to an arbitrary servile 
status, and all his vicious special legislation, he never removed 
the penalties from anything that the world at large calls a crime. 
Neither did he ever show any serious disposition to establish race 
rule. The whole spirit of his emancipation and enfranchisement, 
and his whole struggle, was, and is, to put race rule of all sorts 
under foot, and set up the common rule of all. The fear of anar¬ 
chy in the Southern States, then, is only that perfectly natural 
and largely excusable fear that beset 9 the upper ranks of society 
everywhere, and often successfully tempts them to commit in¬ 
equitable usurpations; and yet a fear of which no amount of power 
or privilege ever relieves them—the fear that the stupid, the des¬ 
titute, and the vicious will combine against them and rule by sheer 
weight of numbers. 

Majority rule is an unfortunate term, in that it falsely implies 
this very thing; whereas its mission in human affairs is to remove 
precisely this danger. In fact a minority always rules. At least 


it always can. All the great majority ever strives for is the power 
to choose by what, and what kind of, a minority it shall be ruled. 
What that choosing majority shall consist of, and hence the wis¬ 
dom and public safety of its choice, will depend mainly upon the 
attitude of those who hold, against the power of mere numbers, 
the far greater powers of intelligence, of virtue and of wealth. If 
these claim, by virtue of their own self-estimate, an arbitrary right 
to rule and say who shall rule, the lower elements of society will 
be bound together by a just sense of grievance, and a well-ground¬ 
ed reciprocation of distrust, the forced rule will continue only till 
it can be overturned, and while it lasts will be attended by largely 
uncounted but enormous losses, moral and material, to all ranks 
of society. But if the wise, the upright, the wealthy, command 
the courage of our American fathers to claim for all men a com¬ 
mon political equality, without rank, station or privilege, and give 
their full and free adherence to government by the consent of all 
to the rule of a minority, the choice of the majority frequently 
appealed to without respect of persons, then ignorance, destitution, 
and vice will not combine to make the choosing majority. They 
cannot. They carry in themselves the very principle of disinteg¬ 
ration. Without the outside pressure of common and sore griev¬ 
ance, they have no lasting powers of cohesion. The minority 
always may rule. It need never rule by force, if it will rule by 
equity. This is the faith of our fathers of the Revolution, and no 
community in America that has built squarely and only upon it 
has found it unwise or unsafe. 

This is asserted with all the terrible misrule of Reconstruction 
days in full remembrance. For, first be it said again, that sad 
history came not by a reign of equal rights and majority rule, but 
through an attempt to establish them while the greater part of 
the wealth and intelligence of the region involved held out sin¬ 
cerely, steadfastly, and desperately against them, and for the 
preservation of unequal privileges and class domination. The 
Reconstruction party, even with all its taxing, stealing and de¬ 
frauding, and with the upper ranks of society at war as fiercely 
against its best principles as against its bad practices, planted the 
whole South with public schools for the poor and illiterate of both 
races, welcomed and cherished the missionaries of higher educa- 
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tion, and, when it fell, left them still both systems, with the master¬ 
class converted to a belief in their use and necessity. The history 
of Reconstruction dispassionately viewed, is a final, triumphant 
proof that all our American scheme needs to make it safe and 
good, in the South as elsewhere, is consent to it and participation 
in it by the law-abiding, intelligent portions of the people, with 
one common freedom, in and between high life and low, to com¬ 
bine, in civil matters, against ignorance and vice, in high life and 
low, across, yet without disturbing, the lines of race or any other 
private rank or predilection. 

There are hundreds of thousands in the Southern States who 
would promptly concede all this in theory and in practice, but for 
the second form of their fear: the belief that there would result a 
confusion of the races in private society, followed by intellectual 
and moral debasement and by a mongrel posterity. Unless this 
can be shown to be an empty fear, our Southern problem cannot 
be solved. 

IV. 

The mere ambiguity of a term here has cost much loss. The 
double meaning of the words “social” and “society” seems to 
have been a real drawback on the progress of political ideas a- 
mong the white people of the South. The clear and definite term, 
civil equality, they have made synonymous with the very vague 
and indefinite term, social equality, and then turned and totally 
misapplied it to the sacred domains of private society. If the idea 
of civil equality had rightly any such application, their horror 
would certainly be just. To a forced private social equality the 
rest of the world has the same aversion; but it knows and feels that 
such a thing is as impossible in fact as it is monstrous in thought. 
Americans, in general, know by a century’s experience, that civil 
equality makes no such proposal, bears no such results. They 
know that public society—civil society—comprises one distinct 
group of mutual relations, and private society entirely another, 
and that it is simply and only evil to confuse the two. They see 
that public society comprises all those relations that are imperson¬ 
al, unselective, and in which all men, of whatever personal inequal¬ 
ity, should stand equal. They recognize that private society is 
its opposite hemisphere; that it is personal, selective, assortive, ig¬ 
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nores civil equality without violating it, and forms itself entirely 
upon mutual private preferences and affinities. They agree that 
civil status has of right no special value in private society, and 
that their private social status has rightly no special value in their 
public social—i.e., their merely civil—relations. Even the South¬ 
ern freedman is perfectly clear on these points; and Northern minds 
are often puzzled to know why the whites of our Southern States, 
almost alone, should be beset by a confusion of ideas that costs 
them all the tremendous differences, spiritual and material, be¬ 
tween a state of truce and a state of peace. 

But the matter has a very natural explanation. Slavery was 
both public and private, domestic as well as civil. By the plan¬ 
tation system the members of the master-class were almost con¬ 
stantly brought into closer contact with slaves than with their 
social equals. The defensive line of private society in its upper 
ranks was an attenuated one; hence there was a constant, well- 
grounded fear that social confusion—for we may cast aside the 
term “social equality” as preposterous—that social confusion 
would be wrought by the powerful temptation of close and con¬ 
tinual contact between two classes—the upper powerful and bold, 
the under helpless and sensual, and neither one socially respon¬ 
sible to the other either publicly or privately. It had already 
brought about the utter confusion of race and corruption of society 
in the West Indies and in Mexico, and the only escape from a 
similar fate seemed to our Southern master-class to be to annihi¬ 
late and forget the boundaries between public right and private 
choice, and treat the appearance anywhere of any one visibly of 
African tincture and not visibly a servant, as an assault upon the 
purity of private society, to be repelled on the instant without 
question of law or authority, as one would fight fire. Now, under 
slavery, though confessedly inadequate, this was after all the only 
way; and all that the whites in the Southern States have over¬ 
looked is that the conditions are changed, and that this pol¬ 
icy has become unspeakably worse than useless. Dissimilar 
races are not inclined to mix spontaneously. The common en¬ 
joyment of equal civil rights never mixed two such races; it has 
always been some oppressive distinction between them that, by 
holding out temptations to vice instead of rewards to virtue, has 






















done if and because slavery is the foulest of oppressions it makes 
tbs mixture ot race, in morally foulest form. R»«« 
essential to National unity; such unity requires only c.vdand po- 
litLl, not private social, homogeneity. The contact of supeno 
and inferior is not of necessity degrad.ng; it is the kind of con 
that degrades or elevates; and public equality-equal public r. . 
common public liberty, equal mutual respons.b.hty-th.s is the 

ctreat essential to beneficent contact across the lines of P h V s ' cal - 
Lellectual and moral difference, and the greatest safeguard 
private society that human law or custom can provide. 

Thus we see that, so far from a complete emancipation of the 
freedman bringing those results in the Southern States which he 
white people there so justly abhor, but so needlessly fear it is 
only safe and effectual preventive of those results, and final cure 
of a state of inflammation which nothing but the remaining \ 
tiges of an incompletely abolished slavery perpetuate. The abo- 
Htfon of the present state of siege rests with the Southern white 
man He can abolish it if he will with safety and at once. 1 
results will not be the return of Reconstruction days, nor the in¬ 
coming of any sort of black rule, nor the supremacy of the lower 

mas s_either white, black or mixed; nor the confusion of ranks and 

races in private society; nor the thronging of black children into 
white public schools, which never happened even in the worst 
Reconstruction days; nor any attendance at all of colored chil¬ 
dren in white schools or of white in colored, save where exclusion 
would work needless hardship; nor any new necessity to teach 
children—what they already know so well—that the public school 
relation is not a private social relation; nor any greater or less 
necessity for parents to oversee their children s choice of compan¬ 
ions in school or out; nor a tenth as much or as mischievous 
play-mating of white and colored children as there was m t re 
days of slavery ; nor any new obstruction of civil or criminal jus¬ 
tice- nor any need of submitting to any sort of offensive contact 
from a colored person, that it would be right to resent if he were 
white. But seven dark American-born millions would find them¬ 
selves freed from their present constant liability to public legalized 
indmnitv. They would find themselves, for the first time in their 
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history, holding a patent, with the seal of public approval, for all 
the aspirations of citizenship and all the public rewards of virtue 
and intelligence. Not merely would their million voters find 
themselves admitted to, and faithfully counted at, the polls--wheth¬ 
er they are already or not is not here discussed—but they would 
find themselves, as never before, at liberty to choose between 
political parties. These are some of the good—and there need 
be no ill—changes that will come whenever a majority of the 
Southern whites are willing to vote for them. 

There is a vague hope, much commoner in the North than in 
the South, that somehow, if everybody will sit still, “ time” will 
bring these changes. A large mercantile element, especially, 
would have the South “ let politics alone.” It is too busy to un¬ 
derstand that whatever people lets politics alone is doomed. There 
are things that mere time can do, but only vigorous agitation can 
be trusted to change the fundamental convictions on which a peo¬ 
ple has built society. Time may do it at last, but it is likely to 
make bloody work of it. For either foundation idea on which 
society may build must, if let alone, multiply upon itself. The 
elevation idea brings safety, and safety constantly commends and 
intensifies itself and the elevation idea. The subjugation idea 
brings danger, and the sense of danger constantly intensifies the 
subjugation idea. It may be counted on for such lighter things 
as the removal of animosities and suspicions, and this in our Na¬ 
tion’s case it has done. Neither North nor South now holds, or 
suspects the other of holding, any grudge for the late war. But 
trusting time to do more than this is but trusting to luck, and 
trusting to luck is a crime. 

What is luck doing ? Here is the exclusive white party in the 
Southern States calling itself, and itself only, “The South,” pray¬ 
ing the Nation to hold off, not merely its interference, but its 
counsel—even its notice—while it, not removes, but refines, pol¬ 
ishes, decorates, and disguises to its own and the Nation’s eyes, 
this corner-stone of all its own and the true South’s, the whole 
South’s woes; pleading the inability of any but itself to “ under¬ 
stand the negro,” when in fact itself has had to correct more, and 
more radical mistakes about the negro since the war than all the 
Nation beside; failing still, more than twenty years since Recon- 
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struction began and more than ten since its era closed, to ofter 
any definition of the freedman’s needs and desires which he can 
accept; making daily statements of his preferences which the one 
hundred newspapers published for his patronage, and by lmse , 
daily and unanimously repudiate; trying to settle affairs on the 
one only false principle of public social order that keeps them un¬ 
settled ; proposing to settle upon a sine qua non that shuts out of 
its councils the whole opposite side of the only matter in question; 
and holding out for a settlement which, whether effected or not, 
can but perpetuate a disturbance of inter-state equality fatal to 
the Nation’s peace—a settlement which is no more than a refusal 
to settle at all. 

Meanwhile, over a million American citizens, with their wives 
and children, suffer a suspension of their full citizenship, and are 
virtually subjects and not citizens, peasants instead of freemen. 
They cannot seize their rights by force, and the Nation would 
never allow it if they could. But they are learning one of the 
worst lessons class rule can teach them—exclusive, even morbid, 
pre-occupation in their rights as a class, and inattention to the gen¬ 
eral affairs of their communities, their States and the Nation. 
Meanwhile, too, the present one-sided effort at settlement by 
subjugation is not only debasing to the under mass, but corrupt¬ 
ing to the upper. For it teaches these to set aside questions of 
right and wrong for questions of expediency; to wink at and at 
times to defend and turn to account evasions, even bold infrac¬ 
tions, of their own laws, when done to preserve arbitrary class 
domination; to vote confessedly for bad men and measures as 
against better, rather than jeopardize the white man’s solid party, 
and exclusive power ; to regard virtue and intelligence, vice and 
ignorance, as going by race, and to extenuate and let go unpros¬ 
ecuted the most frightful crimes against the under class, lest that 
class, being avenged, should gather a boldness inconsistent with 
its arbitrarily fixed status; and these results are contrary to our 
own and to all good government. 

VI. 

There is now going on in several parts of the South a re¬ 
markable development of material wealth. Mills, mines, fur¬ 
naces, quarries, railways are multiplying rapidly. The eye that 
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cannot see the value of this aggrandizement must be dull indeed. 
But many an eye, in North and South, and to the South s loss, 
is crediting it with values that it has not. To many the “ New 
South ” we long for means only this industrial and commercial 
expansion, and our eager mercantile spirit forgets that even, foi 
making a people rich in goods a civil order on sound foundations 
is of greater value than coal or metals, or spindles and looms. 
May the South grow rich ! But every wise friend of the South 
will wish besides to see wealth built upon public provisions for 
securing through it that general beneficence without which it is 
not really wealth. He would not wish those American States a 
wealth like that which once was Spain’s. He would not wish to 
see their society more diligent for those conditions that concen¬ 
trate wealth than for those that disseminate it. Yet he must see 
it. That is the situation, despite the assurances of a host of well- 
meaning flatterers that a New South is laying the foundations of 
a permanent prosperity. They cannot be laid on the old planta¬ 
tion idea, and much of that which is loosely called the New 
South to-day is farthest from it—it is only the Old South re¬ 
adapting the old plantation idea to a peasant labor and mineral 
products. Said a mine owner of the far North lately ; ‘ We 
shall never fear their competition till they get rid of that idea.” 
A lasting prosperity cannot be hoped for without a disseminated 
wealth, and public social conditions to keep it from congestion. 
But this dissemination cannot be got save by a disseminated in¬ 
telligence, nor intelligence be disseminated without a disseminated 
education, nor this be brought to any high value, without liberty, 
responsibility, private inequality, public equality, self-regard, vir¬ 
tue, aspirations and their rewards. 

Many ask if this new material development at the South will 
not naturally be followed by adequate public provisions for this 
dissemination by-and-by. There is but one safe answer: That 
it has never so happened in America. From our furthest East 
to our furthest West, whenever a community has established 
social order in the idea of the elevation of the masses, it has 
planned, not for education and liberty to follow from wealth and 
intelligence, but for wealth and intelligence to follow from educa¬ 
tion and liberty; and the community whose intelligent few do 
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not make the mass’s elevation by public education and equal 
public liberty the corner-stone of a projected wealth, is not more 
likely to provide it after wealth is achieved and mostly in their 
own hands. 

Our American public school idea—American at least in con¬ 
trast with any dissimilar notion—is that a provision for public 
education adequate for the whole people, is not a benevolent 
concession but a paying investment, constantly and absolutely 
essential to confirm the safety of a safe scheme of government. 
The maintenance and growth of public education in the Southern 
States, as first established principally under reconstruction rule, 
sadly insufficient as it still is, is mainly due to the partial triumph 
of this idea in the minds of the Southern whites, and its eager 
acceptance, with or without discordant conditions, by the intelli¬ 
gent blacks, and in no region is rightly attributable to an excep¬ 
tionable increase of wealth. Much less is it attributable, as is 
often conjectured, to the influx of Northern capital and capitalists, 
bringing Northern ideas with them. It ought to go without say¬ 
ing, that immigration, with or without capital, will always try to 
assimilate itself to the state of society into which it comes. 
Every impulse of commerce is not to disturb any vexed issue 
until such issue throws itself immediately across the path. It 
never purposely molests a question of social order. So it is in 
the South. 

Certain public men in both North and South have of late 
years made, with the kindest intentions, an unfortunate misuse 
of statistical facts to make it appear that public society in the 
South is doing, not all that should be done, but all it can do, for 
the establishment of permanent safety and harmony, through the 
elevation of the lower masses especially, in the matter of public 
education. In truth, these facts do not prove the statement they 
are called upon to prove, and do the Southern States no kindness 
in lulling them to a belief in it. It is said, for instance, that cer¬ 
tain Southern States are now spending more annually for public 
education, in proportion to their taxable wealth, than certain 
Northern States noted for the completeness of their public school 
systems. Mississippi may thus be compared with Massachusetts. 
But really the comparison is a sad injustice to the Southern 



State, for a century of public education has helped to make Mas¬ 
sachusetts so rich that she is able to spend annually twenty dol¬ 
lars per head upon the children in her public schools, while Mis¬ 
sissippi, laying a heavier tax, spends upon hers but two dollars 
per head. Manifestly it is unfair to compare a State whose pub¬ 
lic school system is new with any whose system is old. The 
public school property of Ohio, whose population is one million, is 
over twice as great as that of ten States of the new South, whose 
population is three and a half times as large.* And yet one 
does not need to go as far as the “ new West to find States 
whose tax-payers spend far more for public education than 
Southern communities thus far see the wisdom or need of invest¬ 
ing. With one-third more wealth than Virginia, and but one- 
tenth the percentage of illiteracy, Iowa spends over four times as 
much oer vear for Dublic instruction. With one-fourth less 


* See Report < 
last column of table. 
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inc «„, of wealth but lather the simple con*". * 

ss£=r. 

■“!■? ”’ d frUk /tL 7 " e°'«» w'm S£ The black L 
:;,r„” be tolerated in his cMI ,»d j£*- “ 

SSSTi encouraged'and'urged to a tr’ue understand- 

ing, valuation and acceptance of every public duty and resp - 
sibility of citizenship, according to his actual personal ab.hty to 

' eS Totffect this is not the herculean and dangerous task it is 
sometimes said to be. The North has 20,000^000 foreign imm, 
grants to Americanize, and only this way to do it. The bou 
for all her drawbacks, has this comparative advantage; that h 
lower mass, however ignorant and debased, is as ,* wholly 
American in its notions of order and government. All that 
wanting is to more completely Americanize her upper class, 
class that is already ruling and will still rule when the change: is 

made; that wants to rule wisely and prosperously and hat 

no conscious intention of being un-American- Only h s T 
bring the men of best blood and best brain ,n the South to-day 
not to a new and strange docrine, but back to faith of heir 
fathers Let but this be done, and there may be far less cry of 
Peace, Peace, than now. but there will be a peace and a union 
between the Nation’s two great historic sections sue > 

have not seen since Virginia’s Washington laid down his swo. , 
and her Jefferson his pen. 


We are Indebted to the courtesy of Ore *. Fort ~ for this thoughtful presents- 
tion of the Negro question. 





















T HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION has 
its Missions in the United States : in the South among 
the Negroes, and among the White people, especially 
of the mountain regions ; in the West among the Indians , 
and inthe Pacific States among the Chinese. 

Its object is to give true Christian schools, colleges and 
churches to these races at our own doors. In our country 
three-fourths of the nation’s illiteracy is in the South. Forty 
per cent, of the whole population of the South cannot read 
the New Testament. Of the 2,000,000 illiterate voters in our 
country, 1, 5 oo,ooo are in the South. The Negro population, 
now 8,000,000, has doubled in the past twenty years. At the 
same rate of increase, in sixty years there will be 60,000,000. 
In eight representative Southern States, 800,000 Negro pupils 
are being trained by i 5 ,ooo teachers of the same race. Nine- 
tenths of these came from the Missionary Schools, and it is 
^Dmated that more than one-half of these came from A. M. A. 
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tKeA^afr, we: jpcicrncc charge of political partisanship in assuming 
thit slavery *hi America has received its death-sentence. 

Of the disclosures here referred to, the greatest and most in¬ 
teresting is that of the effective education the negroes have been 
receiving, for a long course of years, for the new destiny which 
is opening before them. Where the speculations of their friends 
or of their enemies are now found to be wide of the mark, it is 
because they were unaware to what extent the process of train¬ 
ing for freedom had already advanced, and that it was becom¬ 
ing accelerated from day to day. By looking over the facts 
of the life of one or two generations of American slaves, we 
shall learn how the process went on, and see how easily all 
the parties concerned might be unconscious of it to the last 
moment. 

So far as it is true that the first emancipation of a slave on 
the ground of personal or political right is a pledge of ultimate 
release for all, the doom of American slavery was passed before 
the Declaration of Independence. A negro woman was born in 
slavery in 1742 who obtained her own freedom on that ground, 
and thus brought about the abolition of slavery in Massachusetts 
first, and afterwards in the other Northern States. This Eliza¬ 
beth Freeman, better known as Mum Bet, heard, while waiting 
at table, discussions of the Bill of Rights, and the new Constitu¬ 
tion of Massachusetts; and it was clear to her that all but ‘dumb 
‘ beasts’ had, under those provisions, a claim to personal liberty. 
She consulted an eminent lawyer—no less a man than Judge 
Sedgwick: he took up the case seriously, and obtained her 
freedom, with wages for her services from twenty-one years of 
age. This happened in 1772 ; and so many of her class fol¬ 
lowed her example that it soon became a matter of convenience 
to abolish slavery in Massachusetts, and drop the subject. 

This story discloses a state of society entirely unlike anything 
that has existed in the Southern States within living memory ; 
but there -was less unlikeness between the two sections of the 
Union in those times than of late years. We know this by 
the testimony, express or indirect, of several of the highest 
order of citizens and observers. Washington, in pointing out 
for special honour the best regiments engaged in the revolu¬ 
tionary war, placed a? negro regiment in the first rank. More¬ 
over, he had no idea whatever of regarding them as aliens. He 
praised their patriotism exactly as he praised the patriotism of 
the other good soldiers. Lafayette also has left us his evidence. 
When he visited the United States for the last time, he declared 
himself painfully struck by the unkindliness of the modern 
treatment of the negroes. When he and they were comrades 


in the revolutionary war, they were treated as comrades. They 
ate their suppers by the camp-fires, and shared the talk of the 
evening, as they had shared the service of the day, with the 
white soldiers. This kind of fellowship certainly existed, in 
the very heart of the Slave States, so late as 1814; for, at the 
close of the war with England of that year, General Jackson, 
slaveholder as he was, addressed the blacks and mulattoes of the 
"South as patriots. ‘ I knew,’ said his proclamation, ‘ that you 
‘ loved the land of your nativity, and that, like ourselves, you 
< had to defend all that was dear to Man. But you surpass my 
C hopes. I have found in you, united to those qualities, that 
‘noble enthusiasm which impels to great deeds.’ To white 
citizens of both sections of the Republic, and to the freedmen 
of this year, it must seem almost incredible that such language 
should have been addressed to negroes, by a victorious general 
and a future President, within fifty years. 

The doleful middle period of extreme humiliation was, how¬ 
ever, drawing on. Events have shown that the easier and the 
harder period were both preparatory for freedom. The tradition 
of what the blacks were at the time of the great wars and 
dangers of the Republic may elevate the educated people of 
colour, and possibly encourage the general body of them; 
and how the succeeding time of deep adversity wrought upon 
them in heart and mind is now becoming known, in proportion 
as they find means of expressing their experience and their 
aspirations. 

The first great step towards ultimate emancipation was 
taken blindly and thoughtlessly by the slaveholders themselves 
about two years after General Jackson issued his proclamation. 
Some of the leading members of that class, among whom Mr. 
Clay was conspicuous, established the Colonization Society, to 
meet an evil which was exceedingly troublesome to them, but 
without perceiving the tendency of their expedient. The patriot¬ 
ism and the praise elicited by the recent war had been very 
animating to the subject race; and it was found, or believed, to be 
necessary to humble them, and disable them for concerted senti¬ 
ment and action. For some years the members of the Colo¬ 
nization Society made open profession of their intention to 
support and guarantee slavery, by means of contrivances for 
the deportation of negroes whose presence was dangerous or 
unprofitable. It was not till abolition began to be discussed 
that the Society pretended to think of extinguishing slavery by 
deporting the slaves. The pretence was absurd, as the whole 
marine o'f the Republic could not have conveyed away the in¬ 
crease of slave population of any one year; and no society 
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could have been formed at all on the basis of such an absurdity. 
It was rash to set the negroes thinking which was their 
country, America or Africa. General Jackson said America 
was c the land of their nativity,’ whereas Mr. Clay and his 
associates told them they were to be restored to their native 
country by being sent to Liberia and Cape Palmas. I hen 
unwillingness to go was a dead weight on the scheme from the 
fi r ,f and after some of the so-called ‘colonists’ had found 
their way back, and reported what life was like among the 
African savages, the resistance to this mode of exile was such 
that there was no getting rid of troublesome slaves through 
that channel, except by putting them under hatches, or flattering 
the vanity and ambition of a scattered few who, real curses as 
they were, came home to roost. These proceedings were 
highly exciting to all negroes who heard of them. The mere 
notion of a choice of homes, of a special country of their own, 
of freedom to be given, of enterprise to be recommended, 
was in itself a new stage of education. One sign of the 
awakening was the growing frequency of insurrections. There 
is no knowing what to believe when slaveholders utter the 
impressions of their terror; but, by the testimony of the resi¬ 
dents in the Slave States at that time, risings, great and small, 
occurred monthly. For some years prior to 1832, there had been 
on an average twelve in a year. As a natural consequence, 
the severities of the masters increased; the depression of the 
slaves deepened ; and it is made clear by every kind of evidence 
that the condition of American slaves was never so low as at 
the time of the great insurrection of 1831, called the Southamp¬ 
ton Massacre. It is as important as it is interesting to under¬ 
stand the phase of negro character which presented itself at 
that time, because it is so far unlike that which has appeared 
under recent circumstances as to show that the ultimate destiny 
of the race or class really does depend very largely on the 
wisdom or the will of the whites among whom they live. 

It was during this period that, without any sufficient reason 
publicly assigned, emancipation was, throughout the Slave 
States, rendered so difficult as to be almost impracticable. 
There was a reason, no doubt; and it was no secret to any 
slaveholder, though little known out of bounds. The mulatto 
race was increasing very rapidly, so that it was rare to see a 
plantation, or any slave quarter, where light-coloured children 
were not intermixed with the black. The fathers were apt 
to be less ready to sell, and more ready to liberate, these than 
their blacker slaves; and it was apprehended that the free 
mulattoes would in a very few years become a too dangerous 
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element in Southern society. Laws were therefore passed 
which compelled the white fathers to sell their slave-children, 
if it was inconvenient to keep them. Though the change 
in the laws was for a limited reason, the evil to the slaves 
was unlimited. The chance of release, which had always 
existed before, was annihilated; and a new desperation took 
possession of the people whose insouciance had always been 
praised and despised by their proprietors. The new arrange¬ 
ment was presently found to be only a change of evils; and we 
have before us leading articles of the two chief \ irginian news¬ 
papers, the ‘ Richmond Enquirer ’ and the ‘ Richmond Whig,’ 
published during the Session of the Legislature in 1832. avow¬ 
ing that the growth of the evils of slaveholding without liberty 
to emancipate was so fearful as to menace the utter destruction 
of society within the second or third generation. 

The effect on negro character was evident enough. The 
newspapers exhibited more and more little pictures of a black 
man running, with a bundle over his shoulder; and the planters 
had to make larger deductions every year from their profits for 
losses by runaways. The negroes would not go to Africa; but 
some buried themselves in inaccessible swamps, and more made 
their way North, though abolitionism was not yet heard of 
there. Then there were more bloodhounds, and harder punish¬ 
ments for captured runaways. This was the period of strong 
passion on the part of slaves; and, as a necessary consequence, 
fear took possession of the masters also. Negro husbands 
became more ferocious when their homes were defiled, and 
murders of whites assumed a shocking character. Whether 
the practice of burning negroes alive had existed before, 
there seems to be no evidence; but at this time it became not 
infrequent; and four instances in the course of thirteen months 
became accidentally known to persons who were connected with 
the Southern States. There were still thousands of slaves who 
kept up the reputation of their race for contentedness, house¬ 
hold attachment, and gaiety of spirits; and there were pro¬ 
prietors who sincerely relied on their attachment, and believed 
that all was well while laughter and singing went on; but there 
were more, perhaps, who depended on the terrors ot their 
negroes. It was common to show strangers how any slave 
■would, however black, change colour and tremble at a loud tone 
or an'rrv word from master or mistress, and to ask what was. to 
be feared from such a craven race. Yet the fear was growing 
daily ; and with it, of course, grew the cruelty on the one side, 
and the desperation on the other. Certain well-known incidents 
of the time were illustrative of the particular state of affairs 
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events, 1. P ,j the blacks in the city, to see that 
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hands the roof which had covered her crimes. 

' On’the other side were cruelties also — some sly, some reck- 
less _ poisonings by petted house-slaves, murders of infant., 
md the like; and also that singular form of revenge-:men and 
women maiming themselves, in order to be >: 
those who were bound to maintain them toi life. W Here nope 
Si existed! it was of escape by flight, and of learning mean¬ 
while to read and write, for this purpose Masters were pioud 
of the superiority of some one slave of their bouseho ( 
every household had some one superior negro to tell of), who 
had learned to read more or less, by hook or by crook. Drivers 
of carriages and footmen had the best chance, because, while 
waitin ' 1 when the physician made his visits or the lady paid her 
calls the ne<rro on the box or the footman could get children in 
the street tcTname the letters on signboards or shopfronts, or in 
£ headings of the newspaper left in the carriage ; and the 
children would show, too, in the sand or dust, how the let eis 
should be made. No doubt, there were fewer slaves then than 
now who could read; but there .were enough for some masters 
and mistresses to be proud of, and others to be afraid o . 

The effect on the negro character of these feais ot the 
owners became more marked as they became more apparent 
in ordinary life. The negroes perfectly understood why the 
vigilance of the citizens kept watch over every street and 
every house; why a few hisses or catcalls at the theatre 
sent the whole audience home in the middle of a piece; why 
the whole city got up and dressed — dressed even the little 
children — at the first cry of fire; and why negroes, however 
youncr, were hanged for causing a fire, when a ‘ mean white 
would have undergone a much slighter punishment. 
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Here were all the elements for insurrection, and a state of 
things in which the only hope for the greater number lay in 
insurrection. Any extended concert was impossible; and the 
little that was practicable was of a very imperfect kind. Rest¬ 
less negroes found occasional means of making known to each 
other that they were miserable; and this kept them in constant 
expectation of some great event—some deliverance from above or 
from abroad. This then was the fitting season for monthly insur¬ 
rections, and for the frightful Southampton Massacre. Desperate 
and fanatical negroes, who believed themselves commissioned to 
‘ slay and spare not,’ butchered in that rising upwards of seventy 
whites, of both sexes and all ages. This event wrought strongly 
on both whites and blacks. The masters were aghast at finding 
that their ‘ attached servants’would not stand by them for a 
single moment after being summoned on the other side ; and 
the negroes sank into deeper hopelessness on finding the chances 
of insurrection closed against them. They were henceforth to 
be more strictly confined; they were to have less liberty of 
meeting even for religious exercises, fewer suppers and dances, 
and shorter hours in the evenings. Life was to be graver and 
sadder henceforth, and they did not yet know that it was to be 
more secure from ill-treatment. They were soon to be less 
overworked and less flogged, safer from torture, and more com¬ 
fortable in their homes; but they could not foresee this, and 
they bitterly felt the restraints put upon their dancing and 
feasting, and prayer-meetings in the woods at night. 

Here the lowest period of American slavery may be seen to 
have closed. Dreary and hopeless as it seemed, it was, in its 
way, preparatory, and even disciplinary, in regard to the 
changes in reserve for the slaves and their masters. Both the 
free blacks and the slaves had obtained a firm grasp of the idea 
that they were Americans and not Africans. A few old people 
among them, and returned emigrants, could tell something about 
Africa; and a multitude more could boast of what General 
Jackson had said of America being their country. Moreover, 
they had learned that their removal from the soil had been pro¬ 
posed, and that the first men in the States were consulting what 
to do with them. These ideas were widely spread among 
them when that happened which put a stop to negro-risings at 
once and for ever. 

Though the Colonization Society was of Southern origin, 
and formed avowedly in the interests of the slaveholders, it was 
likely to meet with 'support in the Free States from the very 
large proportion of the citizens who were troubled by the pre¬ 
sence of free negroes, and uneasy as to the issues of slavery. 
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members of an enslaved race, there were not a few educated 
and wealthy families among them. An American novel, ‘ The 
‘ Garies and their Friends,’ written by a man of this class 
some years ago, opens to us a clear view of the life and ways 
of these prosperous and educated free negroes, of whom won¬ 
derfully little can be learned from books or by actual asso¬ 
ciation" with them. Though the tale treats of a time before the 
colleges and schools of the Free States were opened to negroes, 
it discloses a mode of life very unlike what the owners of slaves 
believe to be possible to any but whites. Whatever the South¬ 
ern or the Northern aristocracy might think, the negro owners 
of houses and ships, the merchants, surgeons, schoolmasters, and 
clergymen of the despised race, had influence to discredit the 
Colonization scheme among the people of their own colour, 
from the capitalist to whom brilliant prospects were held out in 
the colonies, to the stupidest slave whom his owner was anxious 
to get rid of. 

By means of the influence of opinion, white and black, the 
minds of the slaves were at once turned against the pro¬ 
posed deportation, and inspired with hope of deliverance by 
some other chance. Through the scattered population of free 
blacks, knowledge and opinion were certainly transmitted to 
the remotest corners of the Slave States; and so marked a 
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becTuse of the prevalent terror of ‘prowl.ng’ seducers-the 

bad more comfort and better superintendence. In reli 10 
observances they were indulged and encouraged because it was 
safer 'to' have pray er-meetings within sight and hearmg ; and 
the shocking fanaticism which certainly was fostered y 
whiteswa's Intended to divert their thoughts from dangerous 
asnirations As it happened, so much reality got mixea up 
3 hT*i»».th.t .ff~.lt baffled »11 

ever the prayer-leader might use the imagery of the Bookot 
Revelations?' Come downfO Lord God 1 on your great white 
< hora e !V kickin’ and snortin’ ’), there was a rational allegory 
connected with it. The captive people had a Moses ready to 
lead them out of their land of bondage, by whom they were 
lead tne m i n irliT>e of fact and aspiration was to 

rri is.; r ° f of ,hi * anS 

in the improvement of their character and manners. ot only 
weretbere no more risings, but the murders and other acts of 
violence became fewer and fewer. This ^provement took 
nlace in full view of a reverse process among the u hites. me 
«ermon= newspapers, and other chronicles of the South show an 
increase*of homicide within the last quarter of a century which 
has been appalling to society. Much of this is owing, no doubt 
to the panic excited by the mere name of Abolition. _ The Jr™' 1 
majority of the murders, duels, floggings and burnings of the 
la«t thirty years, which have disgraced American society, were 
caused by disputes connected with slavery. Blacks were killed 
on the merest suspicion, and whites were lynched or shot: 
strangers were punished by the roadside and m market-places, 
neighbours, and even intimate friends, were challenged, warned, 
beaten, banished, or killed in duels, on some supposition of an 
offence against slavery. While society was thus becoming bar- 
barised, the effect on the negroes was more favourable than 
mischievous. Many resident whites, who abhorred the system 
under which they were living, and even slaveholders, saw this, 
and stimulated the abolition movement to the utmost- of their 
power, sending money to the North, and earnest entreaties 
to perseverance till the slaves should be converted into free 
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labourers. They dared not speak; they dared not take in 
Northern newspapers; but they could send money and encou¬ 
ragement, and promises of co-operation when the day of escape 
from the curse of slavery should come. 

When the time arrives for the blacks to write their own 
history, the world will learn that the millions who seemed to be 
living"so quietly and, as their owners boasted, contentedly, were 
undergoing a process of education in the expectation ot some¬ 
thing great which was about to befall them. Iheir vices grew, as 
well as their intelligence and their courage. The runaways are 
always the best and brightest specimens, for obvious reasons; 
and some of them have told us what their latter years ot slaveiy 
were like. They were more industrious than before, because 
they wanted a store of money. They were more cunning and 
lying, because they had more to conceal and misrepresent.^ I he 
absurdity of the popular notion that the negroes are like children 
in the matter of ingenuousness has been abundantly shown 
within the last few months; for it now appears that the body 
of slaves has been living under a mask for a generation at least. 
The slaveholders have always assumed that nobody knew any¬ 
thing about negroes but themselves; they have been excessively 
amused when assured, now and then, that none knew negroes 
so little as themselves: but at length they are finding this to 
be the simple truth. Their grandfathers probably did establish 
a genuine intercourse with their negroes; but, in the present 
generation, both slaves and owners have changed so essentially 
that their relation is something new even to their own ima¬ 
ginations. Once placed in antagonism, avowed or secret, the 
slaveholder is sure to become violent and reckless, and the negro 
to grow intelligent, cunning, hypocritical, and firm in purpose. 
Thus is explained the present high position of many negroes 
who escaped from Southern slavery during this period. It is 
probable that some of our readers may have heard the public 
speaking of Frederick Douglass, or of William Wells Brown, 
or of William Craft; and, if so, they will have seen how inade¬ 
quate the slaveholders’ notion of the capacity of these people 
is to account for the elevation they actually reach, after their 
own energy has put them in the way of education. 

Year by year the slaves, generally speaking, were growing 
more reserved and occupied, and less gay. Somehow oi other, 
they always knew what was the tendency of affairs in the h ree 
States. They knew of the establishment of colleges for the 
instruction of young people of their own colour. They knew 
of the opening of schools to children of all complexions, Ihcj 
knew when great men were discussing at Washington whether 
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approach to transgression of bounds, ^me emancipation on 
did know of affairs in the North • [ t had long been 
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customary for some house-servant to cai y . over 

<— down to breakfast, the "”£/%£££ “h. could 
night. In all neighbourhoods there w<ere ne 

read, little as their masters suspected it. was 

•view. Inis was one "ay. b > , w u en ;+ W as certain 

down to the negro quarter a, rught ar , 3tarted for the 
that the overseer was m bed.•«'« fa disc l 0 sure made at 

next plantation, to send on the news ot (f waiter8 or 

ladyVmaids. ‘ The*^ messenger vTas always at home before the 

° V Another 13 resource was the «nnde^raffway^aninsti- 
tution or enterprise which our readers ca * y me ans 

described to them. As passengers could go ^sorth by ’ 

rSTa nSld »« South. TLding. of m' 
baffled, almost always reached the old comrade , • o 

deal of other news naturally came to them. t 

There was yet another, seven years ago, w u . p res ; den . 
the negroes all other facilities put together. When the 1 ie8, J 
tial election of 1856 seemed likely to go wrong, the Southern 

politicians lost their heads, and sealed t ie oom _ 

institution. They made public speeches all over the country 
from balconies, in market-places, and at barbecues - appealing 
to Southern society to save the country from Fremont and the 
overthrow of slavery. This rashness marked anew period in ne B ro 
history. The slaves were allowed to know that Fremont would 
make them free, if he could, and that he was very likely-to be 
able to do so. The passion of their masters was well noted by 
them; and it is astonishing that they were not driven into 
insurrection by the wild suspicions ot the slaveholder. All 
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a lon" the Cumberland River slaves were flogged to death, and 
handed in rows, for no other reason than the panic ot then- 
masters. Thev had done nothing but listen to white oratory ; 
thev had planned nothing but to welcome the God-sent hie- 
mont. The rumours of risings- along the Cumberland, and the 
siaht of the panic created by the reports, taught them a lesson, 
of which we now see the fruits. They learned that their 
prospects depended on Presidential elections, and that they 
must be ready when the hour of deliverance came. Contra- 
< bands’ who now arrive with money in the Federal lines, 
mention six years as the time during which they have been 

accumulating their cash. _. 

Whenever that hour arrived, it was sure to find among the 
slaves the same diversity of character and faculty that exists 
wherever human beings are. Mr. Olmsted gives us this 
description of the basest quality in the lowest region ot slave 
territory:— 

< The field-hand negro is, on an average, a very poor and very bad 
creature ; much worse than I had supposed before I had seen him, 
and grown familiar with his stupidity, indolence, duplicity, and 
sensuality. He seems to be but an imperfect man, incapable ot 
taking care of himself in a civilised manner; and Ins presence in 
large°numbers must be considered a dangerous circumstance to a 
civilised people.’ (A Journey in the Back Country , p. 43-.) 

These are the creatures whom the South boasts of having 
introduced into die Church. The figurative language mn- 
pl oy ed — that ‘ the Church has opened its doors to them is 
very highly figurative indeed. The religion of the slaves need 
not^be ^described to anybody who has read Mr. Oimstedfe 
reports of religious conversations with plantation negroes. XV hat 
concerns us here is, that at the head of the negro prayer-meetings 
wc find an order of men about half-way between the lowest and 
the best. When the slaves from two or three plantations meet 
for worship in the woods in the evening, there is sure to be a 
sufficiency of leaders, at all events—several fluent and excitable 
fellows, who love to hear their own voice, and the groans and 
cries they can call forth by it. As some white person is always, 
by law or custom, present at these meetings, to P^vent mis- 
chief, the character of negro worship is well understood. Then 
religion is all emotional; and the Christian hope of these people 
is, in truth, an indulgence of vanity in being petted by the Being 
they cringe to in prayer, and an exultation in an expected 
deliverance from whatever vexes them. This sort of religion is 
usually encouraged bv the proprietors as a safety-valve, and 
the leaders of The worship‘are tools of the masters, lhe.r 
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safe point, was on the wharf, inquiring for a chest of goods 
consigned to him hy this steamer; and he had a truck and men 
of his own colour waiting to carry it away. There was no use 
in impatience, but much risk: so the inquirer must keep 
calm. When put ashore at last, the chest might be set on 
end, or bottom up. Not till it was in the hall at home, and the 
door shut, did the host venture the signal, which he had 
scarcely strength by this time to make. It his knocks on the 
lid were answered, the fugitive was alive. Perhaps the failures 
have been unreported. We have heard of none; while there 
have been several men known in the Free States by the names ot 
Box Brown, Box Smith, Box Jones, &c., in honour ot some such 
adventure. The hero is found in dreadtul condition, of course, 
sometimes speechless for hours. The cup of broth is ready, and 
the warm bath, and the comfortable bed. In a wonderfully short 
time, his wife knows the issue ot the experiment; and she is 
probably aware what the next news will be. It seems to be 
always the same. He goes to work with intense diligence, 
buys first his daughter or daughters, then his wife, and after¬ 
wards his boys, if they have not been sold away out of reach. 
Then follows the education of the children: at school first, and, 
if there is yet time, at college. In one form of expression or 
another, such families as these are always calling attention to 
the fact that negroes can use their freedom like other people, 
when allowed to try. 

These successful fugitives are the very best of the slave race, 
as the plantation field-hands are the worst. The higher sort 
show that negroes are Ccipable of taking care of themselves; 
while the lower do not prove that they are not. borne respect¬ 
able free men of colour in the North were once field-hands; 
and they look back with amazement on the notions and feelings 
of their early life. Still, through all the heights and depths of 
their destiny, one universal tone is always sounding, prophesy¬ 
ing of liberty at length to all. Whatever the slaves, old and 
young, wise or foolish, grave or gay, may say in answer to 
questions before strangers, the desire ol freedom is absolutely 
universal among them. It has certainly been so lor many jeais; 
and there is every reason to suppose that it always was so. borne 
may be too lazy, some too luxurious, some too timid, to make 
any effort on their own behalf, and all are too cunning to admit 
that they feel anything that is inconvenient to their owners; 
but no one fact about them is so well ascertained as that they 
all regard freedom as the one desirable thing in life, and the 
crowning blessing which is in store lor their race, sooner or 
later. 
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Seven years ago, the free coloured people of New England 
had to make an important decision. The Legislature of Massa¬ 
chusetts declared the Common Schools open unconditionally to 
all the children in the State. There were anxious consultations 
amon" the people of colour in Boston whether to accept this 
concession, implying as it did the closing of their own schools. 
They made the venture, and have rejoiced ever since. For 
seven years their children and those of the white citizens have 
been on perfectly equal terms in the schools; and the manage.s 
and teachers have neither found nor made any diffieultie . 
opening of colleges in the same spirit—so that negio students 
have been and are now seen even at Harvard Un.versity-l ad 
by this time caused the free people of colour to have educated 
men and women of their own race. There was wealth am 
them before ; and now they had physicians, clergymen 
and schoolmasters, engineers, and men of business, and of te 
other sex a considerable number of well-cultivated school¬ 
mistresses, sovernesses, music-teachers, and artists. 

All this evidence that a new period in their social his ory had 
arrived wrought strongly in the Free States, and had its effect 
in the remotest corners of the Slave States. But the most 
striking sign of the times was, perhaps, the New BedfordCo 
vention, which was considered an annual observance till the 
march of events showed that it was no longer necessary, ihis 
Convention was an assemblage of free coloured citizen., 
met to consult on the fortunes, the duties, am p y 
their class. The resolutions passed on these occasions will be 
found by future generations to throw a strong light on some 
features^ American society in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is enough for us here to say that the whole interest 
of the united members was pledged to raise and strengthen the 
depressed spirit of their class ; to encourage the pursuit ot the 
objects of social ambition; and to rebuke and put down the 
assumption that the dark race were fit only for menial employ¬ 
ments and the drudgery of society. There was another point 
on which they expressed themselves with a steady determination 
which has since been of great advantage to them. They a\ owee 
their resolution to abide by their own country and their own 
people till the controversy between the oppressors and the op¬ 
pressed should be settled for ever. As Americans, they would 
live and die in America; and while colour was a badge o 
slavery, every man of colour would stand by the slaves till 
every one of them was freed. Such, we see, was the conclusion 
arrived at, through long years, whenever and wherever these 
people could utter their will. 
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Even in the most barbarous districts of the interior cotton 
lands these movements and their purport could be more or less 
followed and appreciated. Importations of African negroes 
were still going on in the creeks of the Gulf, and the re-opening 
of the African slave trade was under discussion in the legis¬ 
latures, the councils, and the newspapers of several of the 
Southern States. The raw Africans who were thus occa¬ 
sionally landed were a very exciting spectacle to even the 
lowest of the American slaves. For the first time, the degraded 
field-hands saw people lower than themselves; but, if they felt 
any complacency on this account, they suffered more mortifica¬ 
tion in having this exaggerated image of their own condition 
placed before their eyes." The spectacle made them at once 
more eager for a change in their lot, and more unwilling than 
ever to be sent to Africa. Their masters pointed out with great 
complacency the contempt and aversion their hereditary ‘ hands ’ 
had for the strangers; and it really seems as if they did not 
perceive the effect this contrast was likely to produce. 

The only point which remains to be noticed, before the date 
of the civil war, is the avowed and increasing alarm of Southern 
society at the results disclosed by each census. Small as the negro 
increase has been, it has borne an ever-increasing proportion to 
the white element in South Carolina and several other States. 
There is no evidence that the fact created any special hope among 
the blacks, but it inspired a strong fear in their proprietors; this 
fear induced greater severity of control, and greater, severity 
again caused more escapes. In one free State on the Ohio, fifteen 
hundred fugitives were known to have passed through in a single 
year; and there was no getting them back again. 

A new Presidential Election had now come round. That of 
1856 had not brought any good to the slaves; they had heard 
nothing more of Fremont; and they had heard a great deal of 
the Dred Scott decision, as rendering escape almost impossible. 
Nowhere short of Canada could they now be any safer than in 
the Gulf States. Would Fremont come forward again ? From 
the talk at table and in the carriage, and in town and country 
meetings, the listeners, who never failed to have their ears open, 
learned°that there were other men as hateful in the South as 
Fremont; and at length it appeared to be Breckinridge who 
would keep all straight at the South, and Lincoln who was the 
Fremont of the day. They would never have found out for 
themselves what it was that Mr. Lincoln was expected to do or 
to inflict: but the citizens had not learned prudence from the 
events of 1856. They talked as eagerly and as rashly about 
Lincoln as they had about Fremont; and thus gave their 
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ne-rroes a new idol. Discovering this, after having begun the 
war the proprietors in the districts where the Federal troops 
were most likely to be seen, did their best to undo the m.schiet 
wrought by indiscretion. Some sent their people away south 
wards or westwards; some employed them on defensive works, 
and stimulated them by rewards and by hints of pres8i“o 
danger; some informed their negroes that the race called 
Yankees were a sort of monsters, with horrid faces and horse 
teeth, and mouths always watering for negro flesh as the grea 
of dainties. Others told them that the errand of the Yankees 
down South was to catch as many negroes as possible, in outer 
to hamstring them or to sell them into a sort of hell called 
Cuba, where negroes were always tormented beyond beam. . 

The dread of Cuba is a traditional superstition among all oiders 
of American slaves, as it is a traditional custom of the slave- 
holders to inspire it. As for the description of the 1 ankees as 
monsters, it must be remembered that it was addressed, not to 
intelligent ‘house’ or ‘ body-servants’—the men and ."’Tm 
who overhear conversation and learn to read—but to held 
ne<Tr oes—beings who have seen nothing beyond the plantation 
and the neighbouring woods, and who have heard nothing but 
what the whites, and prayer-leaders sanctioned by the whites, 
have told them. They half-believed till they saw ; and it was 
not for some time that they identified ‘ Yankees with Fremont 
and Garrison, and the deliverers who were to come. This identi¬ 
fication is said to have taken place, when it did happen, through 
a vision or dream related in evident sincerity by one of the early 
‘ contrabands.’ ‘ The Lord appeared ’ to him ‘ in the night in 
< the form of a Yankee,’ instructing him to warn Ins brethren to 
welcome the Yankees, who were coming to make slaves tree, 
and set them to work on their own account. The disciple dis¬ 
charged his commission with excellent effect—probably within 
view°of some kindly ‘ Yankee,’ who had accepted this oppor- 
tunity of producing a desirable impression. 

The effect of such instructions was seen for some tune alter 
the arrival of the Northern troops in any new district of the 
Slave States. Many of the negroes came down openly at once 
to the shores of the river or creek, bundle in hand, begging to 
be admitted on board the boats; and if refused or unanswered, 
they swam till they were taken up to save their lives; but 
others peeped from some ambush in the forest or the sedgy 
banks (looking for the big teeth); and when they came in at 
last, they were in a state of trembling fear, and ready to start 
off home at every turn, till satisfied that nobody was. being 
sent to Cuba. It is certain that reckless Southern politicians 
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sent many more negroes to the Federal camps than they kept 
away from them by these goblin stories. The practical point 
of the case was that the first alarm was well-grounded, and the 
second was false. Mr. Lincoln’s election, greeted with secession, 
would put an end to slavery, while the fanciful description of 
the Yankee would hold good only at a distance: and the negroes 
would be wiser accordingly. 

Here we have reached the ground of the great speculation— 
what the future of the negro will be in America. The best 
material for a judgment is, unquestionably, our knowledge of 
the character of the negro—of his ideas, his capacities, and his 
moral state and tendencies—under the test of the present crisis 
of his fate. Of this material there is a great deal at our com¬ 
mand, derived from official sources, and vouched for by the 
direct testimony of the Federal Commissioners for Freedmen. 
Relying on the accuracy of their statements, the facts they de¬ 
scribe are in the highest degree interesting and important. 

For some time after the opening of the war, the freed (or 
escaped) negroes were as miserable in their circumstances as 
could well be imagined. In their eagerness to escape from 
bondage they cast themselves upon the mercy of camps and 
cities, by tens of thousands; and they found, for many weeks 
and months, little enough of mercy anywhere but among people 
of their own race. It should be remembered for ever that long 
before any sort of provision was made for these destitute crea¬ 
tures, and before either the Government or general society in 
the North took their case into consideration at all, they were 
fed, clothed, comforted, and assisted to get into work, by the 
despised free blacks of the Northern cities. In Washington, 
and Philadelphia in particular, the humblest dwellings were 
open to all who came from the South. So great was the crowd¬ 
ing in the houses, and so reduced was the condition of the 
fugitives, that fever, cholera, and dysentery soon created alarm 
wherever the ‘contrabands,’ as they were by this time called, 
had assembled. The state of things was truly appalling at the 
beginning of 1862. Nothing can be said in justification ol the 
Washington Government for its apathy and its delays in making 
up its mind what to do with the multitude ol negroes who were 
sure to come into its hands when the war was carried into the 
South. Up to that time the fugitives who arrived in the Free 
States were provided with employment without much difficulty 
—the demands of the war having perceptibly reduced the 
supply of labour. The negroes who took occasion to quit 
Virginia and the Border States which were the seat of war 
were presently in demand, as far north as the wharves of v 
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If the able-bodied could have got on to Chicago, their fortunes 
would have been made: for Chicago was getting rich at only 
half speed for want of labour. The wages proffered by adver¬ 
tisement were enormous, if these poor people had but been able 
to read the papers, and to get on the right road to the lake. 
But the farmers in Illinois wanted hands too; and being from 
the South, for the most part, they had a mind for negro labour, 
and for an absolute command of it. They helped themselves 
first, before allowing the Chicago people any choice, even if the 
fugitives could have made their way out of the swamps of 
Cairo. These Illinois settlers threw the fugitives into prison, 
and then paid the fine to get them out again, on condition of 
unlimited and unpaid service for a term of years, in considera¬ 
tion of their involuntary debt. Thus did Southern men who 
were too poor to settle in a slave country find themselves slave¬ 
owners in a free State; and the negroes were involved in a 
slavery on free soil harder than that they had run away from 
on the plantation. 

Possibly the President’s strange proposal of deportation grew 
out of the bad news which poured in from all quarters about 
the ^scaped negroes, and from the perplexity of his ministers, and 
of his own mind, as to what to attempt on their behalf.. The 
absurdity of bis scheme of emigration saves the necessity of 
discussing it. If it were a less serious subject, it would be easy 
to laugh at the scene in the presidential mansion, when a select 
company of men of colour, sent for by Mr. Lincoln, appeared 
before him, to be told that they and their four millions of 
comrades had no chance in the United States, were not liked 
there, and had better submit pleasantly to be carried away 
somewhere, he did not at present know where, but to some un¬ 
appropriated region where they would be out of the way, and 
safe from ill-usage. Mr. Lincoln must by this time be amazed 
that he could within two years have thought such things as 
these, and said them to men who were Americans by birth, 
patriots in heart, attached to their homes, and their business, 
and their neighbours. The wondering listeners asked for time 
to consider before giving any reply. But the great majority of 
their class perceived that the proposal would come to nothing, 
and simply declared that they would not go. Already the great 
want of the country was labour ; already new and costly efforts 
were making to stimulate immigration from Europe; already 
laro-e distriefs of plantation land were found deserted and laps¬ 
ing into waste, from the removal or absconding of the labourers; 
and this was the moment chosen for the proposal to ship off* to 
some distant wilderness four millions of the natural and trained 
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, . f+Vlp country ! Such an absurdity had onlyto be let 

labourers of the coun y ^ ^ time of the orgams.ng of 

alone. VV e neara a 0 i 0 f colour were vigorously 

canvassed for volunte ^ ever fixed upon that there 

‘ country s good, b « t . . that doubts were thrown 

could be any hopyf Obte.mng^so^ ^ We need 

on the sincerity o P P , msse( J by when any one 

i»rfij? dd ' h>t 7 riftsi"*!>♦* a * 

would desire or dare <; ner 0 f the roused free ne- 

an indication^f the spmt . ^ whUe t0 quote the resolu- 

ST££ « .%blic of their »1.« i- Bofon, m 

May 1862, and published in the newspaper . 

. RcsM That when we wish to leave the United States, we can 

be ab,e t0 

nnv our own expenses of travel. 

“n. Sr,. .«•«<"»' *7 r‘11'tfT«Tntufn“rnlS 

of rT*:itr,; k en s»i -. - 

w b«" drew . plan of the for., 

t ;n t fhl h ?T . 5- 

j of on odrono. of .he 
enemv through the woods. The negro was laughed at, and 
the enemy obtained a success; and there "'“® "° ™ °^ e '* ; f ot> 

in" at negro scouts in that camp. -\ c s * mmnnder the 
Kobcrt Small, who brought over to the Federa — nder f r ®, 
steamer ‘ Planter,’ with nine brother slaves and 30,000 dollars 
worth of ammunition, has been related in the news P a P e ”- . d 
act would have been remarkable, for courage, presence of mind, 

fnrpmst and skill, in anv man. . , 

One of the most decisive instances of negro energy is ie 
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story of James Lawson, the slave of a Virginian master, 
who escaped from slavery in December 1861, and offered his 
services on board the flag gunboat‘ Freeborn ’ in the Potomac, 
commanded by Captain Magaw. Lawson arrived so well fur¬ 
nished with intelligence of the movements of the enemy on 
land and at sea, that he was soon found to be a great acqui¬ 
sition. Captain Magaw sent him on a scouting expedition, in 
a direction : /which he did not need intelligence, in order to 
prove the man’s accuracy and fidelity. Lawson went the 
whole round of the enemy’s fortifications, pa-sing through many 
and great dangers, and brought back a very able, full, and 
accurate account of them. This exploit fixed his position. He 
was employed in other hazardous explorations; and, when lie 
needed comrades, he picked out men from the ‘contraband* 
camp, of his own cast of character and ability; and none of 
them ever disappointed the authorities. They ran the gauntlet 
for days together, pursuing their course under fire from point 
to point; but fire was never an excuse for defective information. 
James Lawson and his aides counted numbers and measured 
distances thoroughly under all circumstances. Every gunboat 
on the Potomac rang with their praises; and General Hooker 
transmitted to the War Office at Washington an account of 
one of Lawson’s reconnaissances, with an intimation from the 
military and naval commanders on the Potomac that an ac¬ 
knowledgment of Lawson’s merits by Government would be 
highly acceptable to the officers who were witnesses of his 
services. Lawson requested leave to undertake a little enter¬ 
prise of his own, when he had satisfied the authorities that he 
might be trusted. He brought off his wife and four children 
from the plantation in Virginia before he had been six weeks 
a free man. He evaded the pickets or escaped their shots, 
baffled the vigilance of the watchers of his old home, and was 
on the shore with his family punctually at the time appointed 
for his captain’s boat to meet him. 

We might fill a volume with testimonies of the highest offi¬ 
cers in the Federal service to the abilities and good sense of 
the newly freed men: but we have room for no more. If the 
phenomenon seems scarcely credible, we ought to remember the 
fact which we have already mentioned, that every slave-holding 
family throughout the South boasts of one singularly clever slave. 
Such a revolution in negro history as is now taking place cannot 
but animate the minds so long depressed by the deferring of their 
hopes; and the highest ability of the class may well appear on 
the surface in this great crisis of their fate. 

There is no longer any doubt that at this time—in the early 
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whites, their masters’ desperate troops. When they found that 
their troubles were not over, and that the Northern soldiers 
could be as brutal in their hatred and as insolent in their treat¬ 
ment of negroes as the lowest ‘mean whites’ of the Slave States, 
it was feared that this usage would make them abscond to the 
woods and swamps, there to lead the life of banditti. In some 
of those wild places there doubtless were assemblages of fugi¬ 
tives ; but they were there only for want of means to reach the 
Federal lines, or from ignorance. There is absolutely no 
evidence at all of any marauding on the part of those people. 
On the contrary, they behaved well under this great trial. The 
grand question was, whether the mixed multitude of freed slaves, 
assembled near the Federal camps without anybody’s leave or 
anybody’s wish, were capable of self-support by honest work. 
This will always remain the salient point of the history of negro 
emancipation in America. The result has for some time been 
clear; but the value of the proof cannot be estimated without 
some knowledge of the circumstances. 

The Sea Islands of South Carolina have maintained a denser 
slave population than perhaps any other region in the Southern 
States. After the battle of Port Royal, the white inhabitants 
fled, taking with them as many negroes as they could compel to 
go, and as much cotton and other produce as they could carry. 
More slaves were left behind than could be driven off. When 
the long-desired ‘ Yankees ’ appeared on the plantations, they 
observed one half of the recommendations imposed on them 
from Washington : they collected what cotton was left, but they 
did not provide for the negroes. They carried off the mules 
wanted for the ploughing, and the rails for the fencing, besides 
the corn, the pigs, and the poultry. The collection of the cotton 
was done by agents, who suggested to Government that the 
estates should be let to be worked by speculators. As this 
would have left the negroes as much slaves as ever, and 
probably to a worse set of masters, the advice was opposed, 
and in good time set aside. The whole future of the freed 
negroes depended on their being now incited and encouraged to 
labour; and this could be done only by leading them to regard 
work as honourable in the eyes of free men, and the basis of the 
workers’ own fortunes. It was proposed to the Government 
that associations should undertake the management of the 
deserted estates, for the benefit at once of the negroes and of 
the national treasury ; and to this the Government assented. 
It agreed to furnish transport and rations for superintendents 
and teachers. Whatever else was wanted must be otherwise 
provided. The responsible person, the head of the Commission, 
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sprint of 1862—when the Federal authorities were hesitating 
what°to do, and counteracting each other, and sorely trying the 
patience of the fugitives by their uncertainties, there were 
armed negroes in the Confederate service. However few, there 
were some: and the practice of making soldiers of the slaves 
was certainly begun by the Confederates. Among the Con¬ 
federate property picked up at Manassas, when the United 
States’ troops entered the fortifications, was a letter from a 
M. Paul Viallon of New Orleans, to one of the Confederate 
officers, Captain Bourges. The letter, which was dated De¬ 
cember 31st, 1861, contained this passage:— 

< y ou inquire of me who are the superior officers of the regiment 
of negroes here in this city. As far as I have been able to learn, 
the colonel is Lnbatut, the lieutenant-colonel, Ogden ; the major, 
Bezou. As to the captains, they are negroes or mulattoes. Ever 
since they have been allowed to command companies they think 
themselves greater than the whites; they take airs upon themselves, 
and act with such insolence towards the ladies on bunday at the 
church of St. Augustine, that there are few of them who any longer 
attend there. But they will be put down very quickly; for two or 
three of them, within a few days, have barely escaped being killed. 

At Yorktown, the batteries were seen to be manned by 
negroes: and one, who had his hands frightfully burned by 
handling hot shot, was a prisoner in the Federal lines. At 
Murfreesborough, a company of negro guerillas captured some 
Federal soldiers. These facts did not at once overcome the 
President’s reluctance to permit the enlistment of free negroes 
in the Federal army; but the news prepared the negroes them¬ 
selves for the introduction to military life which was now 
near at hand. The wealthy and educated free blacks in the 
North offered their services in defence of the Union ; and the 
lower sort in the camps and colonies on the Southern seaboard 
were about to enter on their trial as soldiers. Meantime large 
rewards were offered by the Confederate officers for the bringing 
in, alive or dead, of the negro guides, scouts, pilots, team¬ 
sters and camp labourers employed in the Federal armies.^ 
For one man, Dabney, ‘ the scout of the Rappahannock, 
1,500 dollars were offered in the summer of 1862. Mr. 
Seward’s testimony, in a despatch to Mr. Adams, shows that 
more than a sprinkling of remarkable men of colour were en¬ 
gaged in this kind of service. The Secretary of State says: 
‘Everywhere the American general receives his most useful 
‘ and reliable information from the negro.’ Everywhere, in 
fact, the slaves were found looking out for their deliverers, and 
eager to help them against the masters, and the savage landless 
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open schools. They distributed clothing, visited the sick, tried 
to improve the household ways of the women, and soon were 
rich in eggs from the negro quarters — the slave-woman’s form 
of paying compliments being a donation of eggs. The season 
was already six weeks late for sowing when the managers arrived, 
and there was a grievous deficiency of implements and stock. 
Each superintendent had to deliver in an account of the con¬ 
dition and appropriation of his lands before any arrangement 
as to tillage could be made. Yet it appears from the tables 
prepared for Government, dated June 2., that above 16,000 
acres were bearing flourishing crops at that time. The cotton 
was then from six to twelve inches high, and properly thinned; 
and the corn, potatoes, rice, peas, and other vegetables all looking 
well. Though six hundred able-bodied men had been with¬ 
drawn from the plantations for military purposes, the energies 
of their comrades were by this time so awakened that they 
undertook nearly the whole work. Scarcely any of it was, in 
fact, abandoned. After going through these difficulties, and 
finding that some of the best lands could not be used, for want 
of fencing, and that the gang-system worked badly when wages 
were to be paid, and that four months of listless idleness had 
put the negro out of gear, it was really astonishing to the 
managers to reap such results as they did at the end of their first 
season. By that time the superintendents were taken into the 
service of the Government; a sufficient testimony of the value 
set upon their achievements at head-quarters. The number 
of negroes under tutelage was eighteen thousand, and an in¬ 
creasing proportion was withdrawn on military service; yet 
those who remained behind had stored up corn enough for the 
whole community till the next harvest, and cotton enough to 
pay the entire expenses of the experiment. Not many months 
later, the balance paid over to the United States Government 
was declared to be 40,000 dollars, after all expenses were cleared. 

The opinion on the spot of the value of free negro industry is 
shown by the following paragraph of the First Annual Report 
of the Educational Commission for Freedmen (p. 8.):— 

i The success of one of our superintendents, in conducting two of 
the largest plantations for the Government, was so great, that he 
has, in connexion with some friends at the North, purchased eleven 
plantations, comprising about 8,000 acres, and is carrying them on 
this season by means of the old men, the women, and the children— 
most of the young and able-bodied men being now enlisted in the 
army of the United States. We are fortunate in having had among 
our superintendents one of sufficient means to enable him to under¬ 
take this operation upon business principles, with strict justice and 
fair, honest treatment of the freedmen.’ 


of temper, at a time when a pronounced abolitionist would cer¬ 
tainly have had less influence over the minds of the timid and 
the hostile everywhere.* 

Associations were formed in the chief Northern cities for 
providing clothes, in the first place, for these poor people; and 
next, the means of education, both in books and work. The 
Special Agent received his appointment in February 1862; and 
so early as the 9th of March a body of teachers and trainers 
landed at Beaufort. Forty-one men and twelve women, under 
Mr. Pierce’s direction, went to work at once. These missionaries 
were not only clergymen and teachers, but farmers, mechanics, 
tradesmen, and physicians—all volunteers in the service, and 
selected with care from a larger number. 

Nothing could be more forlorn than the scene in which they 
found themselves. The soldiery had stripped the estates, and 
overthrown all order; and they had terribly corrupted the 
negroes. Which way to turn themselves, the strangers did not 
know. Mr. Pierce traversed his dominion in the first place, 
making a survey which enabled him to assign stations to his 
assistants, and appoint their work. There were ten islands, 
containing 189 estates, and a negro population (before accessions 
from the mainland arrived) of 9,050. Before spring was over, 


* We have extracted the details which follow from the Official 
Reports, but some of them will be found set forth at greater length 
in Mr. Baptist Noel’s ‘Rebellion in America’ (pp. 348—377.). 
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fully equal to that of white children of the same age in our schools ; 
and by many teachers is considered to have been more rapid than in 
any schools they had ever before taught.’ (P. 13.) 

Meanwhile small incidents occurred in the life of these 
people which went further towards convincing observers of 
their mental and moral progress than any proofs of competency 
in school. A scheme was put forth for opening the school-house, 
or some other public building, for evening study or entertain¬ 
ment. Some point arose on which the darkies wished to form 
their own decision, apart from white management. They as¬ 
sembled—they went through all the forms, as they had doubtless 
learned from the political discussions so rashly carried on in their 
presence—they chose their chairman, and the resolutions were 
ready. It had struck somebody that, if this evening assembly 
was to be permitted for their sakes, they ought to pay for the 
candles . The thing was discussed and put to the vote. They 
decided to subscribe so much each per week for the candles, 
voted thanks to the chairman, and sent up a deputation to 
inform the managers that they would not be troubled to light 
the house. 

We have devoted some space to the South Carolina experi¬ 
ment because it was the first; but if we seek guidance in 
speculating on what the future of the great body of the slaves 
maybe hereafter, we should look to the West, where, along the 
course of the Mississippi, seventy plantations were in full work 
with free labour within six months of the promulgation of 
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Something of great importance is proved by the next passage. 
Our readers may have met with descriptions, in recent narratives 
of travel, of the intense eagerness of the freedmen and women 
to have a home of their own, and of the toil the men choose to 
undergo in building their own dwellings, working at the walls 
and the roof till a late hour in the night. How these men have 
arrived at building houses for themselves we may now see:- 

<It is intended to sell a large portion of the plantations thus 
purchased, to the freedmen at cost, as fast as they shall prove, by 
industry and frugality, that such a course will be beneficial to them. 

‘ Several plantations, amounting in all to about 2,000 acres, 
were purchased by the freedmen themselves, at the Government 
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hired negroes in February last in what he considered due pro¬ 
portion to his land. He presently found that his ‘ force’ was 
far too great, and he hired other deserted estates to occupy his 

3?” °“ »f “• «“*»■ I... borne te.tioo” in 

wriMn 0 that the crop will exceed all former experience; that 

t ;® “ , ages thr ®* estates now w, ‘ h less trouble than one in past 
tunes, because the negroes work as if they had an interest in 

‘ ’^ r ° P ; and , t j at the fines for an y sort of misconduct, on the 
month tateS ’ dld n0t am ° Unt t0 five dollars for the preceding 

ta j^y ntere f of / he ne S r oes in the crop has been taken advan¬ 
tage oi in not a few cases by planters who have admitted their 
labourers to partnership. The schemes seem to be diverse- 
anU it cannot yet have been ascertained how they are likely to 
answer in the long run; but, as regards the year 1863 it is 
certain that some planters have declared thei/expectation of 

/• ‘f , 'ST" 18 10, n then- estates, after dividing the proceeds with 
their labourers, than they had ever before obtained. The main 
consideration on behalf of the slaves has always been how to 
get the experiment of free labour instituted by an owner, or a 
few owners, of large estates, so that they might learn by actual 
experience that the money value of the slave passes into the 

word,’ VI* tmt the f, lave i8 made free. In other 

words, land had scarcely any selling value at all in the Slave 

States, apart from the negro stock upon it; whereas, when 
there is no property in negroes, the land immediately recovers 
what may be called its natural value. As for the' rest, the 
testimony is uniform that the cost of wages to a free labourer 
m proportion to the value of his work, is less than that of the 
maintenance of a slave. 

General Banks’s arrangements arc avowedly provisional. A 
higher authority than his, he says, will hereafter settle the great 
questions involved in this department of his rule. But there is 
probably a universal conviction in that South-western re-ion 
that slavery is at an end. Many of the negroes there dkTnot 
come under the terms of the President’s proclamation; vet 
their former owners are voluntarily employing them as hired 
Jabourers; and if the experiment goes on through a second 
season, it is in the highest degree improbable that there should 
be any prevalent or effectual desire for a return to the former 
system, even if it were possible. 

\\ here, it may be asked, is all the devastation threatened in 
regard to this region above all the other regions of the Slave 
States, as a consequence of the Proclamation of Emancipation’ 
Ihe apprehension was a mistake altogether. A little more 


work on some plantation (not necessarily the one they had 
escaped from) for fixed wages, which Government would gua¬ 
rantee on the security of the crop. The planters, on their part, 
understood that the negroes were to be treated as hired banc s, 
the power of the whip was taken from everybody, but there 
was a provost-marshal within reach, to whom resort might be 
had when the negroes failed to fulfil their share of the bargain. 
No punishment was to be awarded which would not have been 
inflicted on whites in the same circumstances. If the negroes 
were willing to work, but shrank from intercourse with their old 
masters or their neighbours, they were to be placed on Govern¬ 
ment plantations. The plan took effect immediately. 1 lie planters 
were willing to make sacrifices to get their crop into the 
-round ; and they bound themselves to pay wages, in kind and 
fn money, well as they must have understood that their labourers 
could never be slaves any more. The negroes saw the advan¬ 
tage of getting pay as well as food, and of having a home on a 
plantation for their families. Some masters refused t0 take 
back their slaves; in which case the Superintendent of .Negro 
Labour gave a pass to each negro, authorising him or her to 
seek employment as a free labourer. Other masters were 
anxious to recover their old hands; and in this case the influ¬ 
ence of the Superintendent was at their service, and they, it 
they deserved it, received this form of notice:— 

* Office of the Superintendent of Negro Labour : 

* New Orleans,- 1863. 


* [Mr. - 

‘ Sir—I have induced -- of your negroes to return to their 

* homes, with the understanding that they are to be kindly treated. 

‘I am authorised by the Commanding General to see that the 
« negroes not only perform their duties, but that they receive propel 
‘ and humane treatment. 

‘ Very respectfully yours, 

‘(Signed) George H. Hanks, 

‘ Lieut, and Superintendent of Negro Labour 

From the moment the planter has signed the agreement which 
procures him this notice, his people are practically free beyond 
dispute. He cannot sell their persons or their services, nor 
obtain their labour without pay. On the other hand, he is not 
bound to keep them an hour in idleness. If he be ten minutes 
late in the morning, the labourer forfeits ten cents ; and bad work 
is a reason for dismissal. What the benefit to the planter really 
is may be learned from a hundred incidents which show how the 
quality of the labour has improved. One of the planters, who 
had always insisted that negroes never would work but as slaves. 
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knowledge and reflection would have shown the most timid 
that the'negroes do not burn and slay and ravish and lay waste 
when they have got what they demand, but, if at all, when they 
are disappointed and desperate. A little more knowledge still 
would have shown that the American slaves in particular were 
unlikely to break out into acts of revenge when their long 
trial was over. The same influence which kept them quiet 
under the yoke for the last thirty years of their bondage was 
not less powerful when the provocations of slavery had ceased. 
From the moment when they had the Abolitionists to look up 
to, the negroes rebelled no more: the same moral power, 
without any direct communication, trained and disciplined them 
for the great change which it promised; and no one who had 
any real knowledge of either the facts or the philosophy of the 
case can have felt any dread of evils which have occasioned as 
much virulent invective, and as much noisy menace, as if they 
had not been merely imaginary. 

The part of the negro case best known in this country is the 
opening of a military career to a race supposed to be equally 
unfitted for it by constitution and by training. It is already 
demonstrated that negro troops do not turn tail in the battle¬ 
field, and that they are amongst the most orderly and trust¬ 
worthy part of the United States forces. 

The military resembled the industrial opening in occasioning 
a sore trial to the candidates before they were permitted to enter 
on the new career. The indecision, the inconsistency, the 
mutual conflicts of the authorities as to admitting the people of 
colour to military service were great and perplexing, and many 
more months passed away before the policy of the Federal 
Government on this important question was distinctly settled 
and avowed. Our business, however, is not with the faults 
of the Government, but with the military capacity and conduct 
of the negroes. 

From the first hour, they surprised their patrons by their 
aptitude for drill and the use of arms. General Saxton re¬ 
ported of the first experiment to the Secretary for War as 
follows, so long ago as last January:— 

‘I have the honour to report that the organisation of the 1st 
Regiment of South Carolina Volunteers is now completed. The 
regiment is light infantry, composed of ten companies, of about 
eighty-six men each, armed with muskets, and officered by white 
men. In organisation, drill, discipline, and morale , for the length of 
time it has been in service, this regiment is not surpassed by any 
white regiment in this department. . . . In no regiment have I 

ever seen duty performed with so much cheerfulness and alacrity. 
As sentinels they are peculiarly vigilant.’ 
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Bummer we beard of estimates ranging between 20,000 and 
40 000 actually engaged in the war; but since that there lave 
been very large accessions by the transactions in Tennessee 
and other parts of the West. The President declares, m his 
Message, that 100,000 negroes are in the service of the G 
ment, of whom 50,000 are under arms. The further the Fe¬ 
deral troops go, the thicker are the swarms of negroes which 
arise around them; and the order of the War Office is that the 
able-bodied men, as many as are disposed, shall be at once put 
under military training. The eagerness on the part of the 
negroes is extreme; and their aptitude seems to be a per¬ 
petual astonishment to their instructors; so that it is publicly 
declared that the Black Regiments are already becoming a strong 
and essential element of the armies of the Republic. 

An anecdote which appears in the record of transactions! 
the South-west Department, shows one of the aspects in which 
this greatest of changes in the life of the slave presents itself to 
all the parties concerned. In the fifth volume of the . c e 
«lion Record,’ Part III. p. 41. we find the following incident 

of the time:— 

< New Orleans—A gentleman, who the other day missed his “ boy ” 
(slave), learned that the lad was at Carrollton. He at once repaired 
to the head-quarters of General Phelps, and stated his case—that he 
was in search of a runaway negro. “ You have lost a man, have 
YOU?” observed the General, inquiringly and drily. les, sir, 
responded the other. “Very well,” said the General, “the negroes 
are over yonder, he can go with you if lie wishes. The gentleman 
asked further that a guide might be sent with him, as he did not 
know the road and paths. “ Certainly,” said the General. Orderly, 
call Major Scott.” Presently the Major presented himself, and the 
General instructed him to conduct the gentleman to the negro camp, 
and assist him in finding his “ boy,” and to say to the “ boy that he 
had his (the General’s) permission to return with lus master. 1 here¬ 
upon the Major spoke General, I am the ‘ hoy ’ the gentleman 
is in search of. I do not want to return.” “ This is all I can do, 
observed the General. The droll part of this incident is that the 
General was ignorant of the fact that the gentleman was Scott s 
master. The “ Major” lias hitherto been known in darkey circles as 
a great orator; he is now known as “ Major. Scott of the Black 
guards.” Queer things have come out of secession. 

Of the improvement of public feeling in regard to the people 
of colour, no stronger evidence can be afforded than the way in 
which the citizens of New York are now exerting themselves 
to compensate the sufferers from the violence of the Irish and 
the Southern faction in the New York riots. The best counsel 
have offered their gratuitous services for them, their suits for 
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damages are promoted for them, and a careful estimate of their 
losses has been made by professional valuers, in order to the 
state paying the whole. This could not have happened at any 
time before the war. J 

After fill these transactions, after large numbers of fugitives 
had sickened and died, after the civil and military officer’s who 
had tound it necessary to act in one way or another had taken 
their part, and had been alternately snubbed and countenanced, 
the federal Government at length decided on one step in the 
way of its duty towards protecting the negroes. Last spring it 
appointed the American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission—“he 

three Commissioners being men admirably fit for the duty_ 

viz., Dr. Howe, well known in this country on many grounds, 
and everywhere as the educator of Laura Bridgman ; Mi^ Robert 
Dale Owen, of Indiana, the writer of some striking public 
letters m the course of the present war; and Dr. McKaye, 
who will do great things in the physiological study, as well 
the sanitary management, of the negro and mulatto race. By 
their researches into the condition of the negroes these Gentle¬ 
men rendered great service in the first weeks of their Office; 
but their Circular, and. the Questions they have prepared to 
go with the Circular, indicate a scope of inquiry which will 
do more than has yet been done to determine the destinies of 
that part of the negro race which has gone through the ex- 

theT* Ce ° f slaV6iy * The first P ara S ra P h 3 of the Circular are 

‘ Th e undersigned having been appointed by the Government a 
Special Commission to inquire into the condition of the Coloured 
population emancipated by Acts of Congress and the Proclamations 
ot the President, and into the experiences of other communities in 
ike crises; and to consider and report what measures are necessary 
to give practical effect to these Acts and Proclamations, so as to place 
the Coloured people of the United States in a condition of self- 
support and self-defence, deem it their duty to invite to their 
assistance the deliberations and advice of all earnest and thoughtful 
friends of Christian civilisation and progress. 

‘ The subject is one of great difficulty, involving, as it does, the 
question of the wisest practical means of conducting the transition of 
four millions of people from a state of involuntary servitude to one 
of free, compensated labour, thereby transforming the slave society 
of the South into free society. The transformation itself is no longer 
in question, it has become a necessity of our national existence. To 
effect it, so as the least to disturb the great industrial interests of the 
country, and at the same time afford the surest guarantees for the 
future well-being of both the white and coloured races, is the problem 
to be studied/ 

The free blacks in the Northern States are shown by the 





































Census and other returns to yield fewer criminals and fewer 
paupers, and to exhibit a lower mortality in proportion to their 
numbers, than any other class in the Republic. The love of a 
warm climate, and the attachment of the people to the soil on 
which they have lived from birth, afford the best promise that 
the negroes will not desert the territory where their labour is 
needed*, and to which it is adapted. At the same time, it is 
plain to all eyes that slavery can never exist again where the 
labouring class has tasted freedom, and shown itself worthy ol 
the freeman’s privileges, and adequate to the freeman s duties. 
The territory which is now practically exempted from slaveiy 
is so large, and so rapidly augmenting, that it is already in¬ 
conceivable that any remnant of it can preserve its ‘ peculiar 
‘ institution ’ after the close of the war, whatever the issue may 
be. The depressed race may be regarded now as having 
received an authorisation to try what it can do to obtain a free 
social position, after having gone through the discipline and 
training by which it can be raised. It has made a better 
beginning than could have been hoped ; and its own manifesta¬ 
tion of high qualities of mind and conscience has had a larger 
share than any working of events in releasing it from the 
contempt and dislike under which it has hitherto suffered in 
the freest States of the American Union. That species of 
oppression can never be renewed when colour ceases to be a 
badge of slavery ; a consummation which we may now regard 
as nearly attained. 

At the beginning of this article, we expressed our intention 
of treating the case of the negroes in America without diverg¬ 
ing into any political or other "discussion. In giving the briefest 
possible sketch of the position of the slaveholders under recent 
changes, we are not forgetting our own proposal. We shall 
speak of the negroes’ masters only so far as their present situa¬ 
tion affects the prospects of the slaves. 

The little history that we have given of the latest generations 
of the American negroes shows that events had long been 
tending to their release from the yoke. The events of the war 
have demonstrated that the slaveholder also has had his course 
settled for him. Emancipation has been long prepared for, in 
his case as well as that of his slaves. Slavery could not go on 
as it was. There were contentions in the legislatures about re¬ 
opening the African slave-trade; there were considerable im¬ 
portations of native Africans, under very slight pretences of 
concealment; and, on the other hand, there was a strong effort 
made to extend the condition of slaveholding over the whole ter¬ 
ritory of the Republic. Not only did these proceedings indicate 
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This is not a state of things favourable in any way to slave * 
holding. Slavery is less like being the corner-stone of a 
national polity than it ever was before. Yet the slaveholders 
have themselves brought their affairs to this pass by rushing 
into war for the sake of an institution which cannot stand 
shocks. 

It is stated from the Department of the South-west, now 
administered as a province of the Republic by General Banks, 
that more and more of the planters are making the best of their 
position by agreeing to the Federal Government’s terms for 
the cultivation of the estates, or by entering into some form 
of partnership with their own negroes, or with others who may 
offer. The refusal of one here and there to sign the form of 
agreement, on the ground that this would be signing away die 
right of property in the negroes, indicates that the great 
majority understand that these paid labourers will never again 
be saleable property. The cargoes of cotton sent down to New 
Orleans this autumn by Mississippi planters, with promises of 
more, have been created under such methods as these; and we 
need not dwell on the impossibility of slavery being set up 
again on estates where the negroes have had experience of 
wages or of profits, and the planters of the economy of free 
labour, and release from the charge and cost of negro ‘ stock.’ 

These are some of the modes, called irregular, but thoroughly 
natural and inevitable, in which slavery has come to an end in 
the Southern States. The regular way, the method of com¬ 
pensation, our readers must know as much of as there is at 
present to be told. There has long been a Committee sitting at 
Washington to manage the compensation business for the District 
of Columbia. Missouri has accepted the terms of the Govern¬ 
ment, has decreed the gradual emancipation of her slaves, and 
will doubtless give up the intermediate stages of servitude, as 
all emancipating countries do, because immediate liberation 
answers better. Delaware has few slaves, and does not desire 
to have any. Maryland is not so ‘ Southern,’ as a whole, as 
Baltimore is, with its Southern commerce; yet the recent 
election is a clear decision in favour of immediate emancipation. 
The other Border States are busy discussing the case — selling 
their negroes to the Government for the army at the price of 
volunteers (300 dollars each) or otherwise losing them from day 
to day. The Federal Government has shown every readiness to 
pay, in order to facilitate the process of emancipation. 

We thus see how inconceivable it is that Slavery can ever 
again be an established and supreme institution in the Southern 
States; and unless supreme, Slavery cannot exist. The Con- 
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themselves beggared by the Confederate Government, and the 
requisitions oAhe war. They had paid the new taxes as long 
as they could, but the heavy poll-tax on their negroes was too 


much for them. They reported that the wealthiest planters 
were plunged in difficulty by that tax, which at that time was 
16 dollars°a-head on all negroes. The slaves were seized when 
the tax was not paid; and these fugitives had either sold their 
negroes for whatever they would fetch, or had left them to be 
taken possession of by the authorities, or to run away if they 
could, or to sit down in the family dwelling to eat their bacon and 
corn and enjoy themselves. Another reason for the flight, how¬ 
ever, was that the bacon and corn were gone, and there was 
nothin** left to live upon. The requisitions of the authorities and 
the pillage of the soldiery had emptied the granaries and store¬ 
houses ; °and if the negroes were to be fed, somebody else must 
do it, for their masters had nothing to give them. It was n 
grave trouble to the wealthier citizens who remained that their 
negroes, on whom they were paying a heavy poll-tax, were 
levied by the authorities for the public service. It was by 
them that the defences were made; and while they were 
at work on the fortifications, their masters’ fields were lying 
waste. It has recently become known, by way of Spain, that 
some cargoes of American slaves have been landed in Cuba, in 
order to preserve them as property, and save their cost. The 
device, however, has not answered, as by the law of Spain 
negro slaves from other countries become free on touching 
Spanish soil. The negroes thus released are reported as making 
their way to the Free States very intelligently and in high spirits. 
It is declared by those who know most about the case that the 
real reason why there are not black regiments on the Con¬ 
federate as well as the Federal side is, that the chief slaveholders 
will not allow it. They ask how they are to be compensated 
for the loss, if their negroes are killed or maimed. The most 
spirited, the most wealthy, the most bigoted of the planters 
have been as energetic as the humblest in driving their able- 
bodied slaves into the interior, away from the scene of war, 
leaving behind (dead or alive) the adult negroes who refuse to 
be thus driven, and usually giving up the old, the weakly, and 
the children to the mercies of the advancing Yankees. 
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federacy, aware of this, but fortteTantS 

of failure in the then condition otttheir own ^ system> 

then; negroes, strac' » d on this one point. 

putting everything to hazard tor a s fav thefriend8 0 f liberty 

Slavery would soon have become impossible ex i > 

deredTmpossibKd the slaveholders have sought ^ the 

gradual disintegration of their aystena by a sharp ^ 

tlmt\hey'^ve i^iscid^lated't^ieirThances, and have precipitated 

;1 “r'tvrs sss.r=sf. Mis 

seauencc. If, on the other hand, we are to believe that the 
Breeding States are fighting not for slavery, but for their own 
independence, then it becomes their first interest to accept and 
complete the abolition of slavery, for it ‘s t 'at wlnch c 
them off from the sympathy of mankind. Ol this their own 
statesmen are aware. But the time is past when they had an y, 
option on the subject. Whatever be the political result of 
the war, President Lincoln declares in his last Message that 
he abides by the policy of Emancipation. One million of the 
four millions of men of colour who were slaves two years since 
are now free under express Federal protection; many more 
have found their own way to liberty; and n .°w the distinct 
purpose of the Federal Government is to emancipate the lest as 
far as its power extends. 
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Brownlow’s Opinion of Cclored People. 


oil Mil 


As a fow men in*this State—fellow-feeders with Gov. Brownlow 
from the public treasury—ai^e laboring to persuade colored men 
that he and they have frothing at heart but the interest of the 
colored people, it may be well to inquire, Are they sincere? 

This question can bo Answered withoutnetting forth the private 
opinion of each member of the party which is so earnestly striving 
to maintain its hold upon the people’s money-bags, through the 
aid of colored men's votes. Whatever shades of difference may 
exist in their opinions on minor subjects,' they all profess un¬ 
bounded confidence in the correctness and purity of W. G. Brown- 
low, and in his soundness of doctrine. Brownlow is the standard 
of faith and practice. Hon. John Trimble may have his faults, 
his slight deviations from the right line of perfection, as a public 
teacher; the Rev. Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Mason, his competitors 
for Congressional honors through colored votes, in the Fifth Dis¬ 
trict, may not be free from censift’e: but all agree, whether r lrim- 
ble men, Lawrence men, or Mason men, in pointing the colored 
man to Gov. Brownlow as his undoubted friend. 

If, therefore, it can be shown that Brownlow’s pretensions of 
friendship are utterly and shamelessly insincere, no sensible 
colored man will trust his followers: for the white followers of 
Gov. Brownlow are not deceived—they know very well, whether 
he is sincere or insincere. That Brownlow’s insincerity may be 
left without the slightest shadow of doubt, we simply ask colored 
people to read the following compilation from his writings and 
speeches, running ifp to the day on which it suddenly occurred to 
his pious mind, that withoutfthe votes of colored men ho could not 
retain the governorship and its fat appendages for himself, and his 
relations, and his partners in the. profitable trade of politics. 
That the colored man may be sure that we practice no deception, 
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Now I hold this truth to bo self-evident, that whatever improves the moral, 
mentaland physical condition of a people, is a blessing to them, and ought to be 
“perpetuated.” That slavery has improved the moral, mental, and physical 
condition of the negroes enslaved, must be evident to every one who compares 
the condition of the Southern slaves with the free negroes of the North, and ot 
the West India Islands, to say nothing of the natives of Africa. Nay, name, 
slavery only can elevate the negro race from their* state of pristine barbarism ; 
the continuation of slavery is absolutely necessary to prevent the civilised 
negroes of the South from relapsing into their old savage state, in which the 

slaveholders at first found them. . , m. 

The negroes of Africa are among the most degraded of the colored race. l liLy 
subsist principally upon the spontaneous productions of the forest. They have 
no knowledge of agriculture, architecture, the mechanic arts, or any of those 
arts and sciences which tend to elevate and expand the intellect, and secure the 
rational enjoyments of life. The light of Divine truth has never pierced their 
beniehted minds; the feeble operation of their reason hus not even revealed to 
them a glimmering of the existence of a God; and worshipping stones insects, 
and reptiles, their moral character is in harmony with the grovelling objects- ot 
their adoration. Fierce and cruel, cowardly and treacherous, ignorant and las¬ 
civious—they arc engaged in constant wars, burning their enemies at the stake, 
and feeding on their flesh—whole tribes in abject slavery—it is not to bo won^ 
tiered at that intelligent travellers have been led to class them as a superior 
species of the MONKEY TRIBE! 

Go*. Brownlow contends further, that whenever the colored 
’ man has been made A*oe he has begun to degenerate—to make his 
way back to the habits of “ THE MONKEY TRIBE.” To show 
that the colored people cannot enjoy liberty, without becoming 
brutal in their habits, he quotes from the London Times what that 
paper said of the colored people in Jamaica. Read on page 104 of 
the debate: 

“The negro has not acquired with his freedom any habits of industry or 
morality. His independence is but little better than that of an UNCAPTLRED 


name in the family, to their latest generation. The wlfJ 

was handed down in Scripture, for obvious reasons, while the name oT the wi^ 
of Noah remains a mystery! And it was before the flood that the dfegonmato 
sons of Seth fell in love with the black daughters of the race of Cain Andthe 
degenerate Sethites of New England, when they meet with our Southern Caimtes, 
illustrate the habits of their antediluvian predecessors! 

# -'7 ’ • * » 

Now, colored fellow-citizen, whenever you look at your mother, 
your sister, or your daughter, remember, Gov. Brownlow con¬ 
siders her a daughter of the murderer Cain. He thinks you have 
the mark of Cain all over your face. And he does not think the 
colored people hive grown better than Cain. He thinks they have 
grown worse, so that they are little better than brutes, and that 
nothing but slavery can keep them from being brutes. Read 
a grain, on the 98th page of his debate with Pryne: 


BRUTE. Having accepted few of the restraints of civilization, he is amenable 
to few of its necessities; and the wants of his nature are so easily satisfied, that 
at the current rate of wtJges, he is called upon for nothing but fit ful or desultory 
exertion. The blacks, therefore, instead of becoming intelligent husbandmen, 
have become vagrants and squatters, and it is now apprehended that with the 
failure of cultivation in the island will come the failure of its t resources for in¬ 
structing or controlling its population, So imminent does this consummation 
appear, that memorials have been signed by classes of colonial society hitherto 
standing aloof from politics, and not only the bench and tfcebar, but the bishop, 
clergy, and ministers of all denominations in the island, without exceptions, 
have recorded their conviction, that, in the absence of timely relief, the religious 
and educational institutions of the island must be abandoned, and the masses of 
the population retrograde to barbarism.” 


Contemplating the unfitness of the colored people for any other 
condition than that of slavery,"Gov. Brownlow puts these earnest 
words into his book. Read on pages 252, 253, and 254: 

But why disturb a system that is beneficial to the physical and moral welfare 
of the negroes? Why remove them from the restraint of Christian and civilized 
life, and turn them back to savage barbarism, penury, want, and starvation, 
merely for the sake of saying they arc free f Of what advantage is freedom, if 
men are not competent to use it, to their own and their neighbors’ good? Why 
take away the comfort they now enjoy, and turn them out to starve, or steal, or 
to be destroyed by a superior race ? Why all this noise about freedom, when 
that boasted freedom would bring anarchy, poverty, suffering, moral and physical 
desolation tb the negro? Is there any of the spirit of Christianity in all this 
agitation? The examples of the French Revolutionists, and the acts of British 
emancipationists, particularly in the West India Islands, should be a warning to 
all American Abolitionists! 

Negroes in a state of slavery are comfortable and prosperous beyond any 
peasantry in the world, and even beyond the most opulent serfs of Europe; but 
emancipate them, and you irretrievably consign them to barbarism. Emancipate 
the slaves in the Southern States, and the white population would either leave 
the negroes to “one long day of unprofitable ease”—leave them to dream of 
happiness, or their abolition sympathizers to dream for them—or they would 
require the negroes to leave the country. 

Really, the only way to civilize and Christianize benighted Africa is to annex 
that vast continent to the United States, and let our people reduce them to 
slavery, set them to work, and thus develop the resources of Africa. Their lands 
are the finest in the world, and adapted to the culture of coffee, above all other 
lands. The English, French, and Spanish people, arc not the people to own and 
direct African laborers—they exercise too much cruelty. God looks to the people 
of the United States to develop the resources of Africa, and I honestly believe 
he requires us to do that work. Talk about Jlllibustering , and the unlawful ' 
seizure of territory in possession of others! The Africans have forfeited their 
country, by refusing to labor, and to develop its resources. Men must labor. 
If they will not do so of their own choice, they must be compelled to do so, or 
starve. The negro will not work without some one to make him do so. Man is 
doomed to eat bread in the sweat of his face. This he cannot reverse. He may 
di^am of efise without labor, but, while he dreams, the laws of nature, all agains 
him, are sternly at their work. Indolence benumbs the feeble intellect of the 
negro, and inflames his vile passions, driving him into the extromes of savage 
barbarism. Indolence brings upon the negro poverty and want; it surrounds 
him with temptation; and then, vice, with all her long train of blighting evils, 











































And upon this principle we proceed in the Soul 
whether I approve the cruelty exercised by 
uth and the starvation and nakedness display 
Scriptures tolerate this! I have to say m r« 

“3^ ofhion^reachers, X travellers, and Lit 

all the Southern States but Florida and Tex 
Ko"od day I have~never seen a negro whipped, ^ngcd or burned a 

have seen negro children whipped, for *^, edl jXve^‘seen man 
white children corrected on the same premise! l ave 
deserved basting for their disobedience and bad conduct. 

In one of hie debates with Mr. Pryne, Gov. Brownlo 
himself so strongly on the duty of Christians to em 
men, that if he did not altogether justify the African 
the intelligent colored citizen, after he has read e 
determine for himself whether ho did not at least < 
that nefarious traffic. The language to which we refe 
nao-e 207 of his debate with Pryne, and is as follows. 


to whip well. 
inquired of tQ say 
overseers ia the Soi 
whether or not the ! 
crpelty, starvation, 
ordered irnagiu^ 0 * 1 ^ 

pass 1- „ _ 

T*orn and raised in 
travelled through f«*» 


. excited by an account published to 

extensive‘slave-owner, who, during 
% market for his surplus of slaves 
of the abolition of the slave-trade with 
UCHU 1 3,000 whom he could no longer feed or 
with Arabia. Egypt, and the Barbary States, was 
t sufficient to drain off the 
and hence, Buch as were not suited for 
msicd! While the slave-trade was tolerated, 
from the fact that one negro would bring in 
to be found in the serving up of 

eric 3 from the soil of Western 
is oi JHu and America, who enacted laws pro- 
the following eloquent, touching, and as 1 think, 

and degraded Africa, the Bible 
African slaves from starvation, 
owners, who, 
indiscriminate slaughter, when we 
ucu w Come, oh ! come; buy us, that 

the West India Islands, or among the cotton, 
of America, and have some chance to learn 

. v i r _i> ,V.. Cniifhawn nVOrSPOr’S 

starvation and death in our native land! 

i ii l_!l J i.Ua a 1 <^ woefna^ * nVISG 

the desolations of many 
flocks, and the sons of 

_‘Then ye shall be 

the MINISTERS OF OUR GOD.”' 


So recently as 1851, our sympathies were 
the world, of an African chieftain and an » 
the previous year, finding himself cut off from a 
on the western coast, in consequence ‘ 

Europe and America, put to death . 

nrofitublv employ 1 The trade i- — - , 

going on, and was lawful; but these markets were not 
surplus numbers on the western coast, f.. 
food , were indiscriminately slaughtered^ 

even cannibalism was checked up, f-- 

exchange ten times the amount of provisions 
his carcass, and a greater variety at that. 

The blood of these 3,000 massacred negroes now cries 
Africa unto the Abolitionists of England p” 

hibitiug the slave-trade, in t- 

appropaiate terms: 

“ Gentlemen, apply, oh I apply to suffering 
doctrine of the golden rule, and relieve us pobr 
massnerejand death. >Conte, oh I come; buy «. 
as cannibals, eat us up, or thin our ranks by 1 - 
become so numerous as to be a burthen to them, 
we may bo your slaves, either in t.. 

up the former desolations,’ and ‘repair the waste cities, 
generations.’ ‘ And strangers shall stand and feed your 
the alien shall be your ploughmen, and your ^lne-dreswrjtj 
named the Priests of the Lord; men shall call you t- 





Whether he did or did nqt intend to justify the cruel traffic in 
slaves from the coast of Africa, it is certain he proclaimed that 

U ™ ““ hls a P 08tles approved and commanded slavery. Read 
m the debates with Pryne, at page 91: 


arresting a fugitive slave , the anti-slavery porJonofyou^ither thfnlSf’ ftnd 
or guilty of a profanation of sacred things! J ° U ’ CrM * 


On page^S of his debates with Pl-yno, he thus proves that 
slavery was justified by God,and all men enjoined from inter- 
icrence with the slave-holder’s rights : 


The essential principles of the great Moral Law delivered to Moses bv God 

as 

hnr’Jtif s ' ,alt . . not C0Tct th y neighbor’s house, thou shalt not covet thy neitrh- 

L:;tuo^h;r,s h ;irn: 1 gbbrL' n<,r his - hi, 0 x „ 0 r h is y . 8 ., t 
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On page 212 of the same debates, he assures us that St. Paul 
waged war against abolitionists: 


shnekers ” and denounces them as Wlmt w'^o'lbev^ 


To demonstrate by high example the duty of even- man to 
assts m maintaining slavery, he assures us, on page 79 of his 
debates, that on one occasion an angel of God arrested a fugitive 
slave, and sent her back to her enraged mistress: 




































































The only true interpretation of this^ ^ a *j®that^Umeu are forbid to 

honest, sane man. An brand him as 

nssrs - west■«. #. r- 

lished in 1862 : . 

ed in a debate upon the slavery question, 
c, of New York, in which I defeijdWatiie 
the South. The debate was published m 
its upon that great question, which have 


“In September, 1858, 1 was 
in Philadelphia, with Rev. Abrac 
institution of slavery as it exi 
Philadelphia, and exhibits my s( 
undergone no change since then. 

In a speech delivered in Cincinnati, on the 
1862, ho said: 

.. And now let me call your attention to the subject of si 
e ,inv I have no sentiments at the bouth that i 
of the Ua>. j 0 not entertain when I am in 

no sentiment SCO rn and con tempt if I he 

^rN^thandWher Jet at the South. I haveforye. 
sentiments upoa the slavery question, and I have only t, 

K thXesrs 0 agoTs’eleot about two or three hundr 

‘bem.on a common , 

tWo Federal government now guarantee to all loyal men 

make up the losses of all loyal men. 

But Gov. Brownlow has re-affirmed his lov 
people, and his strong dislike to them, in lat 
those of 1862. He never ceased to re-affirm b 
other indeed, till avarice whispered in his eai 
votes might be absolutely necessary to his cor 
which enables him to enrich himself and his i 
And he had gone so far, that even then he e 



b ' e ““ 10 t,sp ' ine >"• 

aoentt. and fellow-pensioners upon the St.te tree,,,,,- |,„, n ,. 

°J AL LEiGTOS the purpose of deceivhigcolored 

s d , " ,1 “ c "' s thom *•> Br..„rE 

through ,h, column, 

ms Jlnoxville Whig, issued on the 28th day of May: 
rery, nnd’doYo!'' now^mr^nd ‘we arc" fro " mly "t'iaf "ht ° f S ' a ' 

standing all this. For taking thTTgroun < V'h 7 W the South ’ ^^twith? 

first, it will be the severest punishment of ^th tW ° c JJ ntrollin g reasons: 

flicted, and next, it will be the very means of 17; her - n j J leb f ls ,ha * can be in- 

tmT 0 '" 1 ' and CiTili “ ti01 ‘ * Indian .ribls Ce'tended'TeXguiJh 

JfrlfcZ hiS mC T age t0 the Legislature, dated on the 6th of 
Apnl 1865, ho gave solemn, official expression to his hatred of 
colored people. Here is his language: 

mile^V^htlLfui^State Zdl £ Tennessee lb deter- 

other States. * * »' ore [ run with the emancipated slaves of 

viding for them a separate and nmwa • * am ’ myse “’ the advocate of pro- 
down permanently as a nation of P freedmIn.” m ° Unt ° f tei ’ ritor Y- »nd settle them 

Again, in his message of October 3, 1865—less than two years 

Tj° h \ etS th ®,' vorld k,10w that Lis intense hatred of col¬ 
ored men has not abated. In that message ho ... 
















































is not 8u ''P™ing, intelligent travelers should class you and them 
with the MONKEY TRIBE; and that angels in heaven were Z 
tounded at the possibility of your soul's salvation—to use his own 
language, the salvation of “ POLLUTED AFRICANS,” (which 
he seems to think could not have been accomplished without tar- 
mshing the luster of the Divine character, except through “the 
mid and bciiig'nant institution of slaverywhen you have satis¬ 
fied yourself of all this, we ask, will you permit loyal leagues to 
eceive you . R ill y OU suffer yourselves to be made the tools of 
men who expect office under Brownlow ? Will you elevate to the 
ighest office in the State one who loathes, despises, and spits upon 

you, that his little white pimps may get honorable offices, and 
draw fat salaries? 

You should choose freely, colored friend, whether you will sun- 
port Brownlow for Governor, or Hon. Emerson Ethcridjre—a cp n . 


amo thing. In 1862, while 

a his issue of June 27 . 

)ur safety and oar own happiness 
’“L? T h„ foolish outcry against 

the work is fairly begun the «- 

nade with the Liberian K« vc ™ 
inder a limited apprentmcsh.p f 


■ and assist them, to a limited ex 
would matter very little where,) south 

which one might mistake for 


tleman who has always been the colored man's tr.ie & Mr. 
Etheridge has always been called an abolitionist. We have shown 
you that Brownlow says ho never was one, and is not to-day. 

nil y0U V0 , te , for B L rownlow - or any of his supporters, you endorse 
a 1 the scandalous things ho has said of your people. You cannot 
vote for him without declaring, he spoke truth when he compared 
you to monkeys and other bfutes, when he said your black skin 
is the mark of Cain, and when he said your brain, at maturity is 
only equal to that of a white infant two months before nature re- 
gards it as fit to como into the world. 

Colored citizens you may think it strange indeed, that men who 
° you in such contempt—who believe you to bo no better 
than brutes, as Brownlow believes—can pretend such friendship 
tor you. We have already mentioned the immediate cause of 
this—a wish through your votes, to get money out of the treasury. 
They have another ultimate object in view, which they do not hesi¬ 
tate to express when colored men are not present with them in 
their leagues or elsewhere. It may startle you when we name it 
but we are determined to tell you the naked truth. They desire 
your destruction, when they shall have served their own purpose 
through your votes. To prove this, we need only refer again to 
the language of Gov. Brownlow, uttered in 1864, which we have 
already quoted in this appeal. He was giving his unwilling con- 


ff them, including all mulattoes, 

all the other non-whites, 
presence would be no longer : 
northern boundary of Mexico , 
tent, to get somewhere (it 

of that south-moving bonne 

He says farther, in lai 

exterminated from the face of the who e 

lence of the most authentic charac- 
colored man that Brownlow is Ins 
voters toread the proof and ponder 
If you apprehend any deception 
with Abram Pryne, and 
If you cannot 
that we have 


“ We should so 
to be both wi“‘ 
effete and dingy- 
earth.” 

Having pre 

ter to convince every thinKinf 
deadly enemy, we ask colorec 
it Read it to your neighbor. 

<ret the book which records the debates „ 

L work entitled “Parson Brownlow s Book.^ 

read, got some friend examination, 

given his language hon ) • colored fellow-citizen, t 

° When you have satisfied yourself, colored le ^ 

Brownlow indeed believes you wear the mu 

four black skin; that your nuffher ^ aB ^ 

of Cain ; that ““ born that when liberated, you 

infant two months hefoic it i - D BRUTES;” iha 

tliev are little better than UNOAkiunr, 
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itedtbat one reason for that 
“BE THE VERY MEANS 
RO BAGE.” And only the 
e followers stated to a res- 
iion of colored, people to cquajr^ 

abov-t the extermination of the 
3W SOON t Oov. Brownlow 

soon. He would like to be 

i, and finger the kegs of gold 
longer, before your raoe shall 
to fill bis pockets, and then 
•ou help your true friends to 

ie country from the wicked 

- the State, and ruining both 
have no more 
sense enough 
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IT 


TESTIMONY,* JANUARY 13th, 1877. 

Before the Committee of the U. S. House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on Louisiana Affairs. Hon. W. R. 
Morrison, (Ills.) Chairman — Present: the 
Chairman, the Hon. Geo. A. Jenks, Pa., 
(Dem.)—and the Hon. W. Townsend, of Pa., 
(Repub .) 

Prof. S. E. Chaill^, M. D. was sworn and exam¬ 
ined. In reply to questions of the Chairman, and 
of the Hon. W. Townsend, Dr. Chailld answered : 

I have resided in New Orleans sinee 1851; prior 
to that time I resided for seven years at South 
Andover, Mass., where I was prepared for College, 
and at Cambridge, Mass., where I-received my de¬ 
grees of A. B. and of A. M. I am a Physician, 
and a Professor in the Medical Department Uni¬ 
versity of Louisiana. I have been appointed to till 
four different posts of honor in said University 
since 1857. I was a co-Editor and Proprietor of 
the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 
1857-1868. I am a member of the American Pub¬ 
lic Health Association, of the American Medical 
Association, an honorary Fellow of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Philadelphia, and I 
was an honorary member of the International 
Medical Congress—having received from the Cen¬ 
tennial Medical Commission the high compliment 

"This testimony from p. 6 to p. 32 and from pp. 34, 35 was also sub¬ 
mitted on January 18th, 1877, to the United States Senale-Louisiaua- 
Committee; Senator Howe, Chairman. 






































duced me to apply my statistical knowledge to 
political questions. 

I do know the Hon. W. AY. Orapo, of Mass. (Rep.) 
We were warm friends and churns at Andover, and 
when school boys, I introduced him to my cousin, 
his wife. They were my guests, during the time he, 
as a member of your committee, was in New 
Orleans. While my guest, he brought me a mess¬ 
age from your chairman, requesting me to prepare 
some statistical evidence for this committee. Com¬ 
plying with this request, I have my evidence in 
writing, and have brought with me for your inspec¬ 
tion every authority to which I shall refer. I 
earnestly request that, if the multiplicity of my 
figures causes the mental confusion natural under 
Such inflictions, you will* halt me to re-read and 
explain them, and especially that you be good 
enough lo verify as I proceed every statement made. 
I consider this verification of my data very impor¬ 
tant because I deem the conclusions which un- 
avoidedly flow from them of great importance, and 
because, 1, one man, venture to controvert emphati¬ 
cally the opinions of probably more than half of the 
people of the United States. 

The chairman requested Dr. Chaille to present 
any testimony bearing on the subject in his own 
way. Thereupon Prof. Chailld read in evidence 
the following paper; and during its reading the 
Hon. AY. Townsend verified the accuracy of the 
data quoted, and especially of those cited from tho 
Reports of the Registrar of Voters. 


of having been chosen by it, one of the ten puj ' 
cians selected from the whole United States to 
address said Congress in Philadelphia, September, 

1876. i , r ., , 

Since 1S67 I have devoted much labor to \ itai 

Statistics in reference to tbe public health. I hold 
in hand a volume of my own various publications, 
which refer for the most part to Hygiene. These 
contributions to science have been largely noticed 
both at home and abroad. To these publications l 
attribute the notable compliment paid mo by tbe 
Centennial Medical Commission. 

From 1SCS7 to recent years, I was in correspon¬ 
dence with the Hon. Francis A. Walker, Supei in¬ 
tended United States Census, 1S70. To him I owe 
many courtesies. The copy of the United States 
Census which I here present reached me, as you 
see, with his compliments; he requested my sug¬ 
gestions as to the Census of 1870; 1 have with 
me, subject to your inspection, many letters Irom 
him; and Colonel William Wright tbe Registrar 
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A STATISTICAL REVIEW 

OF 

INTIMIDATION 

AND OF THE 

Relative Proportion of the White to* the Colored Voters in 
Louisiana, during the Presidential Election of 1876. 

By Stanford E. Chaille, A. M., M. D., 

Professor of Physiology, etc., Medical Department University of Louisiana. 


The live elections held during the past eight years 
(1868-1876) have excited discussion chiefly on two 
points: intimidation, and the relative proportion 
of the white to the colored citizens. These ques¬ 
tions lie at the very root of a just decision of the 
honest results of the election of 1876 ; and as a stu¬ 
dent of vital statistics I will endeavor to throw such 
light on these two subjects as can he derived from 
official statistical reports. Disciplined in scientific 
pursuits, 1 shall continue to be the servant of 
science in seeking the whole truth ; and shall there¬ 
fore studiously avoid imitating politicians or other 
partisan advocates who, while urging such statistics 
as appear to favor, do too often suppress or ignore 
those which refute their side of the mooted ques¬ 
tion. Fortunately the correctness of every state¬ 
ment to be made can be readily and rigidly tested, 
for all of my statistical data have been derived from 
well known public documents. And, since these 
published data have emanated from officials of the 



Republican party, they can be distrusted by it with 
less reason than by its opponents. 

With this preface I invite attention to the 
question: 

I. What information is to be gleaned from Offi¬ 
cial Reports on the subject of 

INTIMIDATION ? 

We have the authority of Gen. Sheridan, of the 
President’s Visiting Committee, and of many 
others, that during the past eight years “ colored 
Republicans have for political reasons been mur¬ 
dered in this State by thousands.” The first of 
these high authorities reports that he has a detailed 
list of “ 3000 ” such murders; another high author¬ 
ity reports* from “ official sources that over 1000 
such murders were perpetrated in barely three 
months some authorities report the total loss as 
not less than 10,000. A woful picture is drawn, 
in which such statements as the following are pain¬ 
fully redundant: 

“ The pistol and the rifle, the knife and the rope 
were employed to do their horrid work.” “ When 
violence and intimidation were insufficient, murder, 
maiming, mutilation and whipping were resorted 
to;” “half the State was overrun by violence, 
midnight raids, seeret murders, and open riots;” 
“ black Republicans were hunted and chased for 
two days and nights through the fields and swamps.” 
These “means most terrible and revolting” were 


* See p. 170 of the Sherman Report, i. e., of the 
44th Congress, 2d Session, Bocomber Gtli, 1870. 
ho referred to as “ Ex Doc. No. 2.” 
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tractiscd chiefly <>„ able-hodied colored voter* ™ 

Use “on women, children and defenceless men 
Tor these quotations see pp. 1-9 Ex Doc. No. •) 
Citations could he endlessly extended in F°’ ,f ° 
the anarchy of turbulence and terror, to which the 
blacks of this State are alleged to have been sub¬ 
jected by brutal whites during the past six years. 

The statistician knows well how detrimental is 
such a condition to the development of population, 
whether by natural or by extraneous increase; un¬ 
less there should he such exceptional circumstances 
associated with this condition as tend to stimulate 
adventurers to seek sudden fortune. These would 
tind iu Louisiana no mines of gold, nor fields of 
diamonds, hut a people too hopeless and too im¬ 
poverished to offer even the ordinary inducements 
to immigration. Great then is the statistician’s 
surprise to find on page 19 of the State Census* of 
1875 the statement, that “for the past six years 
there has been a steady influx of negroes,” “ these 
have been converging upon Louisiana while the 
whites have been radiating from it.” 

Is it possible that the appalling accounts of the 
intimidation of the negro, and of his “ steady in¬ 
flux” at the same time into the very jaws of wide¬ 
spread and unsurpassable outrage should both be 
true ? The apparent inconsistency of these state¬ 
ments incites an investigation of those data of the 
State Census, upon which its compiler founds his 

* The State Census of 1875 is officially designated “ Report of the State 

Registrar of Voters to the General Assembly ot Louisiana, session of 
As herein implied, the Registrar of Voters in Louisiana is the 
JhiLf of 1the census, and is therefore responsible for the enumeration as 
well as for the registration. 


0 
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assertions. He asserts that “ the whites have been 
radiating from Louisiana,” and in proof ot this as¬ 
sertion, his Sth Table enumerates an increase of 
the white population during the five years 1870- 
1875 of 12,851, (i. e., 104,910 white population iu 
1875 minus 302,065 in 1870.J This increase con¬ 
siderably exceeds 11 per cent, which is the maximum 
natural increase of population in the United States 
for five years, when not augmented by extraneous 
aid. What is to be thought of an official report 
which asserts that a population is diminishing , and 
bases this assertion on an increase exceeding the 
maximum natural increase of such population f 
Having now discovered to what extent the whites 
“have been radiating” from Louisiana, let us in¬ 
vestigate to what extent the “ steady influx of ne¬ 
groes” has been “converging upon” this State. 
Side by side the above white data is to be found an 
increase of 80,101 colored population, (i. e., 150,011 
colored population iu 1875 minus 361,210 in 1870.) 
This is an increase of about 50,000 in excess of the 
maximum natural increase, or, in other words, a 
“steady influx” during the five years 1870-5, of 
10,000 annually. Thus, the State Census asserts 
that the colored population has enjoyed the maxi¬ 
mum natural increase, even though the statistician 
rejeef from his computation the thousands alleged 
to have been murdered, and who thus seriously im¬ 
paired this natural increase; and that, in addition 
to this increase, there was a “steady influx” of 
10,000 annually, in despite of “ the terrible and re¬ 
volting” work done by “ the pistol and the rifle, 
2 
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be knife ami tl.e rope,” " on women, «WM™”^” d 
i r „pnip,s men ” The total increase, undei tliese 
I" —, has been To the^eiiornions 

mionnt of nearly 24 per cent. in five / e *' 8 ‘ * 

in Ouachita, the parish so offensive to the Retain¬ 
ing Board, the parish reported to have piesen ec ^ 
crowning example in an enormous list of savage 
brutalities, there was a reported increase of negroes 
of Ibout 20 per cent., (i. e., colored population m 
m70 7 823: in 1875, 9,354.) 

These statements of Republican officials force 
the statistician to one of three conclusions, m/ . 
either the intimidation reports are untrustwo thy 
or the State Census is untrustworthy, oi the Aft km 
possesses less of the instinct of self-preservation 
than migratory geese, which do promptly terminate 
their annual “steady influx” under the influence 
of thousand fold murders and mutilations by the 
pistol and the rifle,” etc. 

la 1874 the intimidation-accusation was that 
colored voter, wore prevented from voting-yet the 

total vote cast warn in a, a large VWfT* tl ' e 
total population as in any umntimidated State. It 
then in 1874, the accusation was well founded 
there would be no possible explanation (consistent 
with the United States Census of 1870) of Louisi¬ 
ana’s very large vote, except on the supposition 
that those who had charge of the ballot-boxes 
stuffed them with votes, sufficient to compensate 
for the voters who, as is alleged, were prevented 
by intimidation from voting. 

In 1870 the intimidation-accusation has, in some 





measure, been aggravated. For, it is now charged, 
that while many colored citizens were prevented 
from voting, there were many others who were 
forced to vote a hated ticket. There are no 
numerical data by which the credibility of 
the latter accusation can be estimated. It is, 
however, worth stating, that while the lieturn¬ 
ing Board counted 145,822 votes for Governor, 
there were 100,904 such votes actually cast; that 
this vote as cast in intimidated Louisiana in 1870 
was in proportion to the total population in 1870 
f72G,915 ) as 100 voters to every 451 population ; 
and that in the whole United States the propor¬ 
tion of voters for President in 1870 (8,433,857 
as reported by N. Y. Daily Tribune) was to the 
total population in 1870 (38,115,041) as 100 voters 
to every 452 population. Farther, if we concede 
to the United States a population in 1870 of 
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Tli o Republican press lias for years asserted,ami does 
now daily reiterate that there isin Louisiana a majori¬ 
ty of colored citizens of from 15,000 to 25,000. A dis¬ 
tinguished citizen of this city (now present) testi¬ 
fies that this is the conviction of President Grant, 
and the explanation of much of his action as to this 
State. Within this month (January, 1877) the Re¬ 
publican candidate for Vice President is reported 
to have said that this majority was not less than 
15,000; and on December 0th, 187G, the President’s 
Visiting Committee did report to him that this ma¬ 
jority was 22,314, (see p. 7, Ex. Doc. No. 2 J basing 
this assertion on the registration of white and col¬ 
ored voters. But the committee did our Registrar 
of Voters an injustice, for the official report declares 
that there were registered 207,022 voters— of whom 
115,268 were colored, and 92,354 were whites— 
giving a majority not of u 22,314, ’ but ot 22,914 
colored voters.* 

All of these assertions, as to the large majority of 
colored citizens, are based exclusively on the data 
of the United States Census of 1870, and of the 
various official reports of the Registrar of Voters. 
Referring to these very same authorities, I, as a 
s.tudent of statistics, assert that they prove no such 
thing, and pledge myself to convince, even the bit¬ 
terest partisan of this, if he be provided with com¬ 
mon sense, a school boy’s knowledge of arithmetic, 
and the patience necessary to investigate these 

* See “ tbe Official Journal of Louisiana,” i. e., The N. O Daily Re¬ 
publican, of December 31st, 1876. Since the Republican’s extensive 
table, “compiled from official records,” has no signature attached, it may 
not be proper to term it “ official.” However, the data, with one noted 
exception, are derived from the official reports of the Registrar of Voters. 



idious reports. Por the benefit of the Foster, as 
Iso of the Wheeler Congressional Committees ot 
875, 1 entered into a thorough investigation 

f all official reports furnishing any statistical 
lata on the relative proportion of the white and 
■olored population, who lived, died, registered, and 
,-oted in this state and city. This testimony 
'published in the Cong. Report; proved beyond 
juestion that in Louisiana the proportion of the 
vhite to the colored males 21 years and over was 
in 1870 so evenly balanced that no man could say 
which had a majority. This published testimony 
is valid now, as it was two years since ; and so valid, 
that though extensively quoted and criticised by the 
press of each party, not a single error was exposed, 
nor an attack made upon it except for an uninten¬ 
tional omission, which it is imperative to consider 
in connection with the tacts now to be presented. 

The United States Census reports that there were 
in Louisiana in 1870, 87,066 white* and 86,913 

colored males over 21 years old, t and of this sun 

total of 173,975), only 159,001 J were “ citizens. 
(This last fact, is the one which I, from lack ot in 
formation, omitted to consider, and which arouse, 
hostile criticism.] 

The Census does not assert, but it does fairly mi 
ply, that the-difference of 14,978 between the male 


S70 vol 2 p. 608—Total white males 183,031, aiul 
Lite males “ under 21 ”=87,0U0, 21 yeura ami over 
*70 vol 2 p. 648—Total colored males 1/8,/84, and 
lured males “under 21”=86,913, 21 years and over. 
1870 vol 1 p. 629—“ 159,001 male citizens,” and 
.'upwards, ’’but if from these “174,187” total males, 
Indians and Chinese, the remainder is 1/3,979 white 
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21 years and over, and the “citizens,” was due to the 
number of foreign males 21 years and over, who 
were not naturalized in 1870. If this difference of 
14,978 § be equally distributed between the foreign 
white and the foreign colored males 21 years and 
over, the result is 86,638 colored “ citizens,” fviz : 
86,913 minus 275,; and 72,363 white “citizens,’ 
(viz: 87,066 minus 14,^03.) H 

Thus a majority is left not of 14,978, but <>t 
14,275 colored citizens, and this 14,275 excess is the 
maximum majority which can possibly be claimed 
by authority of the United States Census as having 
existed in 1870. What influence has time had on 
this 14,275 majority 1 On the answer to this im¬ 
portant question hangs the truth, and to elucidate 
this it is indispensable to consider three sets of sta¬ 
tistical data. 

1st. The Census reports in figures the well known 
tacts that the war seriously diminished the number 
of white males 21 years and over, but spared the 
growing crop. A.s a result of this the Census lepoits 
that in 1870 there were in Louisiana 2,569 more 

4 Here is the 15,000 majority of Mr. Wheeler ami others. _ 

«t Total foreign born males, U. S. C. 1870, vol. 2, p. »96-...-^3,4-2 

“ “ “ under ‘21 years, U. S. C. 1*570. vol. ‘2, p. o99*... 2,391 

and these data yield 31,041 total foreign born males *21 years and over. 
The total foreign born white males were 3*2,/8b, vol. ‘2, jy bh>, of these (see 
p 639) -2,3*24 were under ‘21 years, and this leaves 30,402 foreign born 
whites ‘21 vears and over. If now these 30,46*2 whites be deducted from 
the total 31,041, foreign bom males, white and not white, the remainder 
is 579 foreign born males‘21 years and over not white, finally, it will 
be found that the relationship of 30,462 white foreign born males 21 years 
and over, and of the 579 foreign born males not white, is to 14,9/8 as 
14 703 whites is to 275 non-naturalized males ‘21 years and over not white. 
Of these *275 about 69 were Chinese, leaving 206 foreign born negro or 
colored males 21 years and over not naturalized in 1870. How many of 
these may have since been naturalized is undeterminable; and in subse¬ 
quent statements I have paid no regard to said *206 foreign negroes, but 
have represented all the foreigners naturalized since 1870 as wlute citi¬ 
zens. 



•Total white males under ‘21 years 95,965 (U. S C. Vol. II, p. 61*2.) 

“ 15 “ 73,998 (U. S. C. Vol. II, p. 611.) 

This left in 1870..21,967 white males 15 to 21 years. 

Total colored males under 21 years 91,871 (U. S. C. Vol. II, p. 651.) 

U a “ 15 “ 72,473 (U. S. C. Vol II, p. 650.) 

This left in 1870..!!-.19,398 colored males 15 to 21 years. 

Now deduct from the 21,967 white youths 15 to 21 years the 19,389 
colored youths, and the remainder is an excess of 2,569 white youths from 
15 to 21 years iu 1870. 

t The State Census reports that there were in 1875 28,458 foreign 
horn males over 21 years of age, viz: 19,374 naturalized plus 9,084 not 
naturalized. 
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statistical witness whom modern records can furnish. 
Hut the evidence which I am now to elicit, the Reg¬ 
istrar gives with a protest, and fortunately the it 
cords of our courts credibly substantiate this incied- 
ible witness. Turn to p. 31 of his official report, 
f“1871”) and it will be found that he testifies that 
there were in Louisiana, on October 28,1870, more 
than “12,229” foreign citizens, for he registered 
this number of foreign born voters; turn then to p. 

8, and it will be found that he testifies that “ 1,187 ” 
of these were naturalized in New Orleans in 1S70 
and subsequent to the Census, i. e.,from “July 4tli to 
October 28th, 1870.” If a number proportionate 
to these 1,187 naturalized in this city were natural¬ 
ized in the balance of the State, then there were 
438 naturalized in the country-parishes from July 

4th, 1870, to October 28tli, 1870, in addition to the 
1,187 in New Orleans.* Deduct this total (1,625) 
from the. 12,229 foreign born citizens who were reg¬ 
istered to October 28th, 1870, and we then have . 
only 10,604 (of the 12,229) who were citizens in 
June, 1870, when the Census was taken. Now re¬ 
fer, in the first place, to the Registrar’s report, 

“ session, 1S75,” and in Table 3 it will be found that 
the 10,604 had so increased that he registered as 

•As already stated, U S. C., vol. 2, pp. 596 and 599, shows a total of 
31 041 forei<ni boru males ‘21 years and over. Of these there were 22,06:3 
in New Orleans, as shown by a table received direct from Hon. h rancis A. 
Walker, Superintendent of Census of 1©70. This would £,3/3 tor- 

eijjn horn males over 21 years, in the countiy parishes in 1870. It the 
o.fgfiH in New Orleans registered 1.187 voters from July 4tli to October 
Jith 1870, then the 8,373 in the country ought to have registered 438 nat¬ 
uralized voters. I have not found in the Census the above distribution ot 
the foreign males 21 years and over in this city and in the country; but 
the facts°are as above stated, in the unprinted table courteously sent to 
me by Mr. Walker. This Table was presented to the Committee, and 
examined by the Hon. W. Townsend. 


s. 



voters in Louisiana, in 1874, 44 16,986 foreign born 
citizens;” and, in the second place, refer to the 
2d Table of his report, 44 session 1876,” (i. e., the 
State Census of 1875J and it will be seen that lie 
found still residing in Louisiana in 1875, “ 9,084 
foreigners over 2L years not naturalized,” and in 
addition 64 19,374 naturalized foreigners.” If from 
these 19,374 foreign citizens in 1875, there bo de¬ 
ducted the 10,604 foreign citizens in June, 1870, the 
result is an increase since the Census of 1870, of 
8,770 foreign citizens. But this is not the whole 
increase to the date of the last election, for the re¬ 
cords of the courts prove that since the Census of 
lS75.there have been naturalized in this city, out 
of the u 5,266* foreigners over 21 not naturalized,” 
1,600 foreign born citizens; and if the “3,818”* 
of the same class, residing in the country- 
parishes, were naturalized there, in the same 
proportion (1,160) as they were in New Or¬ 
leans, then the total number of foreigners natural¬ 
ized in this State since the Census of 1875 amounts 
to 2,760. Thus, on the authority of the Registrar 
of Voters, substantiated by the records of the courts, 
and on a pro rata estimate of the number of for¬ 
eigners naturalized in the country parishes, there 
have been naturalized in Louisiana, since the census 
of 1870, a sum total of (8,770 plus 2,760J 11,530 for¬ 
eign born citizens. And if this increase of 11,530 


See 2d Table of State Census, 1875, and page 185 Ex. Doc. No. 2. 

































attained their majority in 1870—wo have a sum 
(11,099; which deducted from the 14,275 colored 
majority in 1870, left a majority of only 170 colored 
citizens in November , 1870. Thus, it reliance bo 
placed on the Census of 1870, and on the records of 
the courts since then, the colored majority in 1870 
was 17G. 

3d. But, is no deduction of colored citizens to be 
made for the “many thousands” who, it is charged, 
have been murdered since June, 1870? What num¬ 
ber shall be deducted? The partisan statements 
on this subject are so indefinite and conflicting, 
that the statistician is forced to surrender to others 
the solution of this problem; a solution which be¬ 
longs especially to those who claim that, associated 
with the indefinite thousands of decrease, there 
should be considered the very large increase of 
colored citizens, which has accrued from their 
“ steady influx during the past six years,” in the 
face of such murderous discouragement. If these 
high authorities should succeed in fairly balancing 
this increase on the one hand with this decrease on 
the other, then they would be in unison with the 
United States Census, the records of the courts, and 
with myself in declaring that there are no trust¬ 
worthy statistical data whatever, which justify the 
conclusion that there was any material majority of 
the colored over the white “ citizens” of Louisiana 
in 1870. 

Let us now see what the State Census of 1875, 
unaided by the United States Census, testifies as to 
the relative proportion of white to colored citizens, 
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and here let it bo kept in mind that the ehiet of 
this census was the Registrar of Voters, and there¬ 
fore that if the census of 1875, and the 
of voters in 1876 and other years should not p 
sent concurring evidence, then it would be the 
Registrar of Voters who discredited bnnself. 

The nine tables of this Census were published m 
1875 and if we turn to the 2d Table (oi 11 • 
^ 5 Ex Doc. So. 2) it will M found «“* *!?► 
illation of “ 460,611” colored ylus “ 50,019 foicign 
„ i ^1SS97* native born whites yieldec 

u'lS.S 359 persons entitled to vote.” Search the 
offiSl report from end to end and you wU hud no 
one word to indicate how these 
were distributed between the races. J , 

didin 1875 unavailingly solicit this information 
fromthe Registrar. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief it required two strong pressures to force 
ouJ this Post facto distribution ; first, the necessity 

• • farrlv miasi-corroboration to the xegis 

f f. 1 "":,. i 87 ' 0 . , <1, second, tbe divulging inttu- 

“1 rating Visiting Commits. 

STtoTom' totals were not officially (sue 
l,rtant data reserved in the private archives ot 

' .Census and tlicir promulgation suppressed for 
more Oiaif cne year 1 'lM, 6e irue U.nt U,e ..ter 


3 W r«r”'“ 1 ’ 

348,897 native born white pop. 

































the number of details in a Census, tbe greater is 
the power of tlie statistician to test the accuracy 
of-said Census; and if it be true that these special 
data of this Census of 1875 are wholly inconsistent 
with other data therein, then there were good 
reasons for suppressing them, as will now be shown. 

The long suppressed data are that the “ 1 ? ** 

persons entitled to vote” consisted of “ 104,192 
colored plus 84,107 whites,” which gives a majority 
of 20,025 colored persons entitled to vote in lS<o. 
In tine, then, the Registrar of Voters asserts that 
450,611 colored population yielded 104,192 citizens, 
that 56,019 foreign born population yielded 19,374 
citizens, and that 348,897 native born whites yielded 
64,793 citizens (“84,167 ” minus “19,374.”) Now, to 
these assertions of the Registrar add the fact, that 
since his Census, the 19,374 foreign born citizens 
have received such addition (2,160) as to increase 
this number in 1876 to 22,134, and to increase the 
84,167 white citizens to a sum total of 86,927. 

Now we are prepared for two sums in the rule of 
three, which only the suppressed data of the Census 
furnish the means to propound. 

1st. If 450.611 colored population yielded 104,192 
citizens, then how many citizens ought a population 
of 348,897 native born whites to yield ? Arithme¬ 
tic answers 80,763, but the Registrar of Voters an¬ 
swered 64,793! Now if to this arithmetical 80,763 
native white citizens be added the 22,134 foreign 
citizens, and their sum 102,897 be deducted from the 
the Registrar’s “ 104,192 colored citizens,” we have 
a majority left of only 1,295 colored—the majority 
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which would have been left if the Registrar had 
enumerated the native white citizens as successfully' 
as he did the colored. Now reverse this hypothe¬ 
sis, and suppose that the Registrar had been as un¬ 
successful in finding colored citizens as he was in 
finding native white citizens, what would be the 
sum, and its result t 

2d. If 348,897 nativo white population yielded 
64,793 citizens, then how many citizens ought a 
colored population of 450,611 to yield ? Arithmetic 
answers 83,681 colored citizens— but our Chief of 
Census reports that he enumerated 104,192! Now, if 
this arithmetical 83,681 colored citizens be deducted 
from the 84,167 total white citizens actually 
reported by r the Census, plus the 2,760 foreigners 
naturalized since this Census, (86,927) there will bo 
loft a majority of 3,246 white citizens. Thus while 
the Registrar reports a majority of 20,025 colored 
persons entitled to vote—yet of two reasonable cal¬ 
culations based on his long suppressed data, one 
yields us a colored majority of only 1,295 colored, 
while the other furnishes a white majority of 3,246. 
Ought not the statistician to conclude “ medio 
tutissimus ibis," and does not the United States 
Census justify this conclusion i Rut, possibly there 
may tye reasonable objections to both of the above 
sums, which are based upon the fair presumption 
that the Caucasian is endowed with power equal to 
the African—to generate males over 21 years of age, 
and that nothing has occurred to disturb the natu¬ 
ral results of this procreative power. In truth 
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tore are four reasonable objections to be urged, 
ind they are as follows : 

1st. The war reduced the number ot the white 
much more than of the colored citizens. But this 

reduction to the disadvantage of the white citizens 

has had the great compensation derivable nom 
eleven years of peace It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to estimate the extent of the loss, and 
the extent to which it has been repaired. 

The remaining three objections are in favor o 
the whites, and arc furnished by Republican Offi¬ 
cial Reports. 

(2d ) There is a much greater excess of colored 
females over colored males, than of native white 
females over native white males. Such minute but 
important details are not to be found in the State 
Census of 1S75, but the United States Census reports 
that in 1870 there was in Louisiana an excess of 
6,635 colored females, and of native born white 

females an excess of only 960. 

(3d.) The “ steady influx of negroes ” during the 

year preceding the election had not acquired the 
privilege of voting ; and these immigrants must be 
deducted from the colored citizens of 1876. 

(4th .J And, of course, “ the thousands who have 
been murdered,” as is alleged, since the cjose of 

i _ 1 .. iitimtwl mi -Mw* 


colored majority of 1876. 

To what extent these four reasonable objections 
impair the fairness of the previous calculations, J 
must leave others to estimate. For my own part, 
it is inconceivable that any well balanced mind 
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can arrive at the conclusion that the data of the 
Registrar of Voters in any wise justify the belief 
that there is now in Louisiana any material major¬ 
ity of the colored over the white citizens ; and the 
acceptance by such a person of the Registrar’s long 
delayed ipse dixit,” that the majority was 20,- 
025—an ipse dixit controverted by his own data, 
and by the United States Census—is to me still 
less comprehensible. Having now considered what 
the Registrar of Voters testified in 1875 as to the 
Census, let us see what this same official bears wit¬ 
ness to in respect to the registration of voters in 
1870. 

A short preface will introduce this subject. 

It is self evident that from indifference and 
from absence forced by sickness and many causes, 
it is impossible that all who are entitled to vote 
should be registered.* In 1872 I published a paper 
giving the results of my investigation of all the 
available registration-statistics of every State and 
city which registered their voters. The result of 
this investigation was that in registering those en¬ 
titled to vote, the minimum loss was one in twenty, 
and that the average loss was generally as much as 
one in six to seven. 

Trusting this result, it follows that the 188,359 
persons entitled to vote in 1875, could not at the 
utmost have registered in 1875 more than 179,000. 

*It is equally evident that for the same reasons all the registered voters 
can never iu any case actually vote. Hence the statistician must always 
make a marked distinction, (which is seldom done l>y the press or the 
public,) between these four differing and constantly decreasing data, viz: 
(1) number of males 21 years and over, (2; number of citizens, or persons 
entitled to vote, (3) number of registered citizons or voters, and (4) num¬ 
ber of actual voters. 























by which these majorities of 1872 anil 1874 were 
procured, see my testimony in 1875. From that 
testimony I will cite one fact as to the registration 
of 1874. The United States Census reports as to 
Ifew Orleans plus Carrollton, annexed in 1874, that 
there were 36,198 white males 21 years and over, and 
13,341 colored males—the Registrar registered as 
voters 28,054 whites, and IS, 145 colored! Is this 
sufficient ?* 

Respecting the registration of 1876, the Presi¬ 
dent’s Visiting Committee reported to him on page 
4, citing the law on page 161 of Ex. Doc. 2, that 
the jurisdiction of the Returning Board extends 
over “ the freedom and purity ” of the registration 
as well as of the election. The silence of this com¬ 
mittee, the inaction of the Returning Board as to 
the evolution of “207,622 registered voters” out of 
“ 188,359 persons entitled to vote,” inspires the fear 
that these high officials were so amazed by “ the 
freedom ” of this operation, that they were bereft 
of the calmness of mind necessary to investigate 
its “ purity.” 

If official negligence be the alleged explanation, 
then it is singular that statistical data should prove 
that this and all such negligences invariably re¬ 
sulted in favor of the political party to which these 
negligent officials owe their offices. The chargo 
has been made that means were taken to stimulate 


Now, if we concede such increase in 1876 as the 
Census of 1875 indicates, a concession unwarranted 
and unlawful to the immigrant-increase, even then 
the registration could not have exceeded 18<,000 in 
1876. It would be extremely liberal to the 
Registrar of Voters to concede that, even if 
the accuracy of his Census of 1875 be accepted, it 
was barely possible for him to register 18o,000 
voters.* 

We arc now prepared to ask what number 
he did register, and he answers that he suc¬ 
ceeded in converting 185,000 registrable voters 
into 207,622 registered voters!! Why, the mira¬ 
cle of “ the loaves and the fishes ” was a very 
pitiful affair compared to this enormous reproduc¬ 
tion of human beings. And when from out of this 
miracle we extricate the statement that the Regis¬ 
trar found in these 207,622 voters a colored major¬ 
ity of 22,914 in 1876, instead of the 20,025 majority 
which he reported in 1875—the absurdity of which 
has been demonstrated by his own data what 
modicum of faith is left to give him credence ? 

Let us halt a moment to follow up, and thus to 
understand well Hie astounding data of the Regis¬ 
trar of Voters. In 1872 he reported a majority of 
10,868 colored voters, (viz : 99,047 minus 88,179 \) 
in1S74 a maiority of 13,958, fviz: 90,781 minus 


# In 1870, the your of tlio Census, tlio Registrar (lid not report the voters 
as white and colored, but as “signers” and “X markers.” The registra¬ 
tions «f other yeays prove that the former elass closely correspond to the 
latter in New Orleans. In 1870 the Census reported in. New Orleans only 
12,398 colored males 21 years and over, and yet in 1870 there were regis¬ 
tered as voters 17,337 “X markers”! 
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the zeal of the Registration Officials, and that the 
excessive registration was due to a zeal so excessive 
as to overdo the labor required. In the statistical 
data which official reports contain, and which have 
now been presented, there is nothing to refute this 
charge. On the contrary, the official data fully 
corroborate the testimony of several officials besides 
Ledet, a State Supervisor of Registration who, on 
January 5th, 1877, is reported to have sworn before 
the Blackburn-Congressional Sub-Committee that 
“ in the printed list of Registration, dead men, con¬ 
victs, and absent men’s names appeared as voters,” 
and statistical data fully justify the conclusion that 
by such means as these must have been derived the 
registered colored majority of 22,911. 

III. Statistical data as to 

NEW ORLEANS. 

To farther illustrate u the freedom and purity ” 
of the registration and election in 1876, attention is 
now called to the statistical data which refer to the 
city of New Orleans, or Orleans Parish, as it is also 
designated. Out of the fifty-seven parishes, this 
one is specially selected for the following reasons*: 
The Registrar of Voters failed to find here any 
“ steady influx of negroes,” the Returning Board 
equally failed to meddle with the vote u as cast ” 
on the ground of intimidation, and no official report 
claims the existence of any of those exceptional 
conditions which defy the Laws of Population, and 
the calculations of the statistician. Farther, this 
city contaius one-fourth of the population, three- 
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the United States Census reports that an 1S<0 t he 
native white population had an excess of 4,0/d 
females, and that the colored population (only 
about half as numerous as the native white popula¬ 
tion) had an excess of 7,210 colored females. 

Now, once again to the Rule of Three: 

If 102,009 native white population (having 
an excess of 4,073 females; yielded 13,923 citizens, 
then how many citizens should be yielded by 57,647 
colored population (having an excess of 7,210 
females; ? Arithmetic answers that, even if you . 
disregard the female excess, (so unfavorable to the 
colored citizens; the 57,647 should have yielded 
only 7,860 but the Registrar of Voters replies that 
he enumerated 15,485! On the other hand, It 
57,647 colored population (with 7,210 female ex¬ 
cess; yielded 15,485 colored citizens, then how 
many native white citizens should be yielded by 
102,009 native white population (with 4,073 female 
excess'?; Disi’egarding again the female excess, 
arithmetic replies 27,400 native white citizens; but 
the Registrar of Voters replies that he found only 
13,923 of them! But, it shall not be forgotten that 
these replies were suppressed in the official report; 
and that the citizens of this State had to wait until 
December 31st, 1876. and until after an extraneous 
pressure had been brought to bear, before they were 
permitted to know either the data necessary for 
such calculations, or what wero the replies of our 
Census-Chief. 

This Census-Chief, or Registrar of Voters, who 
reported in 1875 only “ 15,485 colored persons en¬ 
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titled to vote,” officially assures ns that in 1876 he 
registered “ 23,485 ” of them ! What shall be said 
of “the purity” of such a registration ? The fol¬ 
lowing facts may aid a just man to say something: 

The 15,485 colored citizens of 1S75, or if you 
prefer it the 23,485 colored voters registered in 1876, 
cast for Governor a Republican vote which, when 
added to those of some 2,000 white Republicans, 
amounted, says tho Returning Board, to only 14,- 
693, though the vote “ as cast,” was 15,030. Does 
not this prove what “ terrible and revolting means” 
must have been taken to intimidate the black Re¬ 
publicans of this city ? Yet the Returning Board 
failed to take any notice whatever thereof. 

Let me aid our hypothetical just man a little far¬ 
ther. It has been proved that if the Census-Chief 
had been as successful in finding native white citi¬ 
zens as he was in finding colored citizens, then he 
should have found 27,400 native white citizens, 
even if the very large excess of colored females had 
had no influence in proportionately diminishing 
the number of males over 21 years of age. To de- 
termine then how many white citizens ought to 
have been found, there must be added to this arith¬ 
metical 27,400 native white citizens, the “ 14,984 
naturalized foreigners ” reported by tho Registrar 
of Voters acting as Census-Chief, and the 1,600 
foreigners naturalized in the courts of New Orleans 
since the Census was taken. This will yield a sum 
total of 43,984 white persons entitled to vote in 
New Orleans in 1876. Yet the Registrar of Voters, 
from whose own data these 43,981 white citizens 























arc all derivable—except the 1,600 from the courts— 
reports that the number in 1875 was only 28,907, 
and that in 1870 be registered 34,913. So view the 
official data in any light one pleases, they ever 
present irreconcilable contradictions, and prove 
beyond question that whatever negligences the 
Registrar may have been chargeable with, these 
ever resulted disadvantageous^ to the white, ad¬ 
vantageously to the colored voter. To the defi- 
ciencv in registering native white citizens, 1, a 
citizen of New Orleans since 1851, am an eye-wit¬ 
ness and a victim, for although 1 did make strenu¬ 
ous efforts to secure “ my papers,” I failed in 1876 
to become a registered voter.* If, as the Registrar’s 
data imply, there were in New Orleans 43,981 
white citizens, and if, as he reports, he registered 
only 34,913, then my own case is only an illustra¬ 
tion of 9,071 deficit in the registration of whites; 
and, if his official figures he accepted, that there 
were only “ 15,485 colored persons entitled to 
vo te ”—these could not have registered more than 
14,775—and that he registered 23,485 colored 
voters, then he did register an excess of not less 
than 8,710.f 


* I am a native born white man even to the extent that my great-graml- 
father, Col. Peter Chaille was born in Maryland, wliero ho was an active 
and prominent “rebel,” 177G to 1783. 

t The N. O. Republican, January 12th, 1877, reports in brief the 
following testimony (of a noted Republican partisan) given on the 11th 
before the Morrison Congress. Committee: 

“ D. J. M A. Jewett, Commissioner of United States Court—Described 
the ‘sewing machine circular’ and its effect; never heard of any pur¬ 
pose to deprive any person of his vote who was entitled to it; don’t think 
any one was illegally deprived of it by them; the total erasures were, 
colored 3,368, white 7,738.” Compare respectively the total white with 
the total colored population and registration, and then one can estimate 
the “purity ” which prompted the erasure from the registration books of 
7,738 whites, and of only 3,368 colored! 



I will conclude with the attempt to unravel the 
perplexities which the Registrar of Voters is so 
successful in suggesting, by bringing to his aid the 
United States Census and other apparently trust¬ 
worthy statistical data. These render the follow¬ 
ing conclusions highly probable. 

New Orleans has about 145,721 whites, and 
57,647 negroes. Of the 145,721 whites 43,712 were 
foreign, and 102,009 native born. The 43,712 for¬ 
eigners have 16,584 citizens, the 102,009 native 
whites should have at least 21,000 citizens, hence 
the total white citizens amount to about 40,584. 

These can with u freedom and purity ” register 
from 32,250 to 38,500 voters, depending on the 
amount of their interest in the election. 

Of the 57,647 colored population, the maximum 
number of persons entitled to vote could not exceed 
14,200; and these at the utmost could not register 
more than 13,500 voters. If the same minimum 
calculation be applied to the colored citizens, and 
to the colored registered voters as was above applied 
to calculate the whites, then the colored citizens 
would register only 11,780 voters. Therefore the 
registration of 1876 of 23,485 was an actual excess 
of from 10,000 to 11,700 colored voters in this city 
alone. 

With implicit confidence I make this prophecy, 
that should an unwonted good fortune secure to this 
city a free and pure registration, there would ho 
registered not less than 35,000 white voters, and of 
the colored about 12,000, and at the most not over 
13,500. It is to be feared that any such free and 
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pure registration would be denounced by partisans, 
as illustrating, when compared with preceding reg¬ 
istrations, the gross extent to which the colored 
voters had been intimidated and defrauded. 

Yet my conclusions arc the only estimates fan y 
deducible, not from one or two of such data as may 
happen to favor the view of either political party, 
but from all the data to bo found in the official ro- 
ports of officers, who have belonged exclusively to 
the party now in power. 

From the facts now submitted as to the whole 
State, and as to the parish of Orleans, fair infer¬ 
ences may be drawn as to what the facts probably 
are in respect to each one of the remaining fifty-six 
parishes.* __ 

~Trim statistician should be warned that of tlio fifty-sqven parishes of 

population in 1870, was detached in 1874 from Jefferson and annexed to 
Orleans parish. 


0 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION 


G. A. Jonks requesting the facts in reference to Dr. Cliaille’s 
ition as a voter in 1876, he stated : 

an absentee in summer. In 1874 business prevented 
to register; it was therefore necessary under the law 
vavs been registered, and had voted from 1851 to 1874 

on the last Satur- 

^ ^ __ Thursday, 26th, for 

. : would close at 6 P. M. on October 

* * - ample time to register.The first thing done al¬ 
to proceed early on Friday morning to the office of Pat. 

in my ward (Third.) I was warned that 
' * ‘ * me trouble, 

a cue of from fifty 
Among the whites, 
side, was Mr. 
I had much 


should be again registered in 1876. I usually return 
day of October, but in 1876 I returned earlier, viz: on 

the special reason that the registration ~- 

28fch, and that I might liav 
ter my arrival was t * 

Creagh, the registration officer 

said Creagh was an unscrupulous partisan and would give 
On my arrival I found on each side of the entrance a c— 
to one hundred men, moat of whom were colored. L 
and about the twentieth man from the entrance on one 
Meader (firm of Clark & Meader), a well-known citizen, 
neglected business to attend to, and delayed only long enough to ob¬ 
serve that which was afterwards tested, that the average time to be reg¬ 
istered was fifteen minutes per man. I returned fruitlessly twice again 
on Friday. At my last attempt I found that Mr. Meader had maintained 
his place in his cue for nine hours-patiently but unavailing^. There¬ 
upon I solicited, for the next day, the advice and aid of a policeman 
there on duty. I returned early on Saturday, and added on this day to 
my three attempts on Friday, four ineffectual efforts to register. The 
policeman failed me, and I wrote a note to the Registrar stating that I 
was a physician and my time precious, and I begged bun to grant the few 
moments necessary to a citizen as well known as myself-haviug been 
ten years in the same ward—and enclosed my registration certificate of 
1868 or other year, to prove my statement and facilitate him in promptly 
registering me. To this application no reply was vouchsafed. In my 
seven efforts I never succeeded in getting nearer the entrance than the 
thirtieth man in the cue. As it required fifteen minutes per man, and as 
there were only about ten office-hours daily, it was manifest that even 
the twenty-first man of each cue might stand there all day and yet would 
not be registered. I was assured that most of the men in the cues were 
posted there to retard, and so prevent white citizens from registering ; 
and I believe this. Many of my acquaintances succeeded, as I was after¬ 
wards told, in registering in other wards by purchasing from men in 
front of the cue their places. I was not so shrewd. 

Hon. W. Townsend elicited from the witness the reply that if he could 
have voted, he certainly would not have voted for Packerd as Governor. 

Mr. Townsend then asked a number of questions bearing on the relative 










fecundity, productiveness, and mortality of the white and colored 
populations of Louisiana. The witness replied: 

My special researches in Sanitary Vital Statistics have not led me to 
investigate these questions particularly, except as to the mortality in 
New Orleans; for, as to the balance of the State, we are destitute of the 
necessary statistical data, and without those no man’s opinion is worth 
much. 

In New Orleans as in every city the colored mortality is greater than 
the white, and this especially as to children under two years of age. I 
attribute this greater mortality to ignorance, improvidence and inferior 
hygienic conditions rather than to any race-peculiarity. [This is strik¬ 
ingly illustrated by the facts as to vaccination and small pox.] I believe 
that while some few intelligent negroes have improved since the war 
as to health, productiveness, etc., yet that the majority, which contains 
a large number who are grossly ignorant, improvident and brutal, has 
deteriorated since emancipation, and certainly that their average condi¬ 
tion as to health, etc., is inferior to the wiiites. We have no statistics 
whatever as to the annual number of white and colored births, so I will 
say nothing as to their relative fecundity, except that the white race has 
never shown any inferiority in this particular, except in places very 
densely populated. There is no such pressure of population in Louisi¬ 
ana. At the conclusion, Hon. W. Townsend said : “ I believe, Doctor, I 
have no more questions to ask. I will not undertake to dispute your 
statements, and I do not question the accuracy of the statements iu your 
report.” 

Since the above testimony was given, I have investigated with care 
the questions propounded by Mr. Townsend, and desire to add the follow¬ 
ing facts iu order to furnish more precise information than I was enabled 
to give in my sworn evidence. 

The only mortality statistics of Louisiana are-in the Census. The data 
in Vol. II, 1870, represent that in 1870 the white mortality was 2. and the 
colored 1.8 per cent. To properly appreciate this apparent disadvantage 
to the whites, it is indispensable to road pp. ix and x of Vol. II—to 
remember the mode of taking the Census, to know the hygienic surround¬ 
ings of the negro, and also how illiterate, negligent and forgetful he is. 
I am convinced, that the relatively smaller mortality reported iu the 
Census is due to greater failure on the part of the negro to report to the 
Census-takers colored deaths, than the whites failed to report. It is cer¬ 
tain that even the whites failed to remember and to report a very large 
number of white deaths. 

The New Orleans mortality statistics are reliable, and prove that the 
colored mortality is much greater than the white, except during yellow 
fever epidemics, of which New Orleans has had since 1858 only one (1867). 
During the four years, 1866, 186*, 1869 and 1870 the average mortality 
per annum was 30 white and 40 colored per 1000 of each population. In 
1872 of every 1000 white children under 2 years of age 154 died, and of 
the colored 298; and these figures for 1873 wore 181 white, and 335 col¬ 
ored deaths. The above years have been selected solely because the data 
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POLITICAL. 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR AND THE COLOR LINE. 

Those incidents of tho National Convention of the Knights of Labor 
in Richmond which have attracted most attention have been connected 
with what is called “ the color line.” The important work of the assem¬ 
bly had not been accomplished when this digest of opinions was 
prepared. It will probably furnish occasion for extended comment 
when made public. 

Richmond Whig (Dein.), October 7. 

From the utterances and actions of General Master Workman Pow- 
derly there is no room to doubt that he both advocates and practices social 
equality, and from numerous occurrences in our city since the advent of 
the Knights in our midst, with which the public has been made acquain¬ 
ted through the daily press, a large jiortion of the delegates from the 
North evidently believe in and practice the same doctrine. Well, so far 
as they are concerned, that is a matter of taste, and recognizing the force 
of the old adage, “There is no accounting for tastes,” we would be dis¬ 
posed to pass the matter over in silence if there were nothing else in¬ 
volved in it. But there is something else involved in it, for the order of 
the Knights of Labor is said to be spreading in the Southern States and 
the white people, at least, of the South are interested in knowing if social 
equality between the races is a fundamental principle of the order and if 
it is to be enforced and practiced by all who connect themselves with the 
organization. Is that the understanding and practice among the white 
Knights of Labor in this city? AVe do not believe it is, and if it is the 
purpose of the demonstrations of social equality now being so persistent! v 
forced into prominence in our midst to set an example to be followed b> 
members oi the order here, we predict that it will not only fail to accom¬ 
plish tho desired result, but that it will be a serious obstacle ip the w .. 
_ .of the. iijtnxu oxt* esion . rgani^tidn un.uftg the whites, aiid cause 
its abandonment by many of its present members. Now, we do not in¬ 
tend to he misunderstood on this subject. We freely accord to the negro 
every civil and political right guaranteed to him under the Constitution 
and laws of the land, and nowhere is lie more thoroughly protected in 
the enjoyment of these rights than in this city and State. But the law 
does not require social equalitv and could not enforce it if it tried. A 
people’s social customs can only be regulated by themselves, and even 
the Republican party, in the days of its bitterest hate and persecution of 
t in; Southern people, stopped short of attempting to enforce social equal¬ 
ity between the races. Is it the purpose of the Knights of Labor to go a 
step beyond the point where the Republican party stopped ? And is this 
the feast to which that order invites the working people of our section? 

Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), October 7. 

The conduct of the Knights of Labor delegates from District 49, of 
New York, in carrying a negro delegate virtually by main force into the 
for the whites, at the Richmond Academy of Music, can not 

■ too strdngb condemned. This agitation over the color question is a 
side issue, but t is big enough to wreck the Knights of Labor. The 
Southern members of the order are notlikely to submit to the insufferable 
conduct of a gang of radical cranks. They did not vield to the race 
equality doctrine under bayonet rule, and they are as tar as ever from it 
|iiw. It is to be feared that the discussions over the race issue will con- 
fmtie through the present session of the convention. The cranks who 
I compose the District 49 delegation, evidently do not know how to behave 
' when away from home, and, if the other Northern delegates stand by 
them, the only thing left for the Southern delegates is to secede. Strangers 
and outsiders, whether belonging to the Knights of Labor or any other 
order or party, must be made to understand that the Southern people 
propose to settle their own social and race problems. It is nothing short 
of an outrage for a crowd of visitors in a Southern community to attempt 
ride rough shod over the social laws, traditions and usages of their en¬ 
tertainers. The manager of the Richmond theater strained his courtesy 
too far when he submitted to the disorderly invasion of the New York 
delegates. If the offense is repeated it is to be hoped that the guilty ones 
will be pitched headlong into the street. It is better to settle this side 
( issue at the start than to wait until it becomes serious. 

Springfield Republican ( Ind .), October 8. 

The Knights of Labor convention at Richmond has been making the 
t line a hotter issue than any that is likely to come up in theconven- 
itself, unless it be the disposal of the “Home Club.^This issue is 


color 

tion 


foolisi! because the convention has no power to settle it and theordcr in¬ 
curs l-will in the Sohth where it was rapidly growing in favor with both 
races md doing morv.^y it® reception of both to gradually obliterate race 
prejut ice than anv fief raid at Richmond could do, however successful. 
The (Decision of the issembly from New York to lodge in tents because 
one < their number ' V1LS refused admission to the hotels was right. It 
would have been a cii irioilH commentary on the doctrine of brotherly love 
for tin white men to accept accommodations from which their colored 
brother was debarred; if they had chosen to slay awav from the thea¬ 
ters because Farrell r olllL i not be admitted with them that would have 
been An eminently ri^ bt and proper protest, and would have had consid¬ 
erably weight with ttt e managerial pocket-book. But the forcing of Far¬ 
rell into the lower pn rt of the theater among people who did not want 
him \<as quite anothe r matter and a move that could do no good to any¬ 
body.! Race prejudic ® 8 fade out slowly; they do not die of single blows 
in thqhead. These Knights do not live in Richmond; they can not fol¬ 
low ub their effort, af K ! " hen they depart they will have intensified the 
race irejudices of the cit . v • The matter is, luckily, not big enough t«»have 
any Luting effect, but what influence it has works to the prejudice of the 
weaker race. ' 

Cliarlext 0 " -AV/r.s and Comrier (Dem.), Octobei' 7. 

Tut-S outhern Stab 1 **, with regard to the colored people, are in a widely 
different position froM‘ 1lu ‘ Northern and AYestern States. The free ad¬ 
mission of colored pe(M l! to those parts of a theater which are habitually 
reserved for the whit** points unquestionably to social equality. Social 
equality means misc e >~ ,( ‘ ,mt j 0 . n * T lie .general mixing of the two races 
wmiK, v destroy the l»e^ qualities of whites and blacks alike, and leave the 
Soutlim countrv in possession of a nation of mongrels and hybrids. 
There is no such pef 1 * as this in other parts of the United States. A 
single drop of ink produces very little effect on a bucket of water. This 
is th# case with the V» rt h and West. But when there is more ink than 
watii, [there is no mi-Liking the (‘fleet or denying the defilement. This 
is (hi case with the o*d slave States. The opposition to social equalitv as 
‘l.-J • to misco.« Luation is simply the assertion of the determination 

of in- White people t-• Keep their race* Lure for tbtrlr < ic .,uT * and f< 
the sake of the count) } ■ The race problem,as it exhibited itself in Rich¬ 
mond, presents no so 'tons difficulty except where it is dealt with by per¬ 
sons who have more T»d than intelligence, and who judge others by their 
own narrow views ai d limited interests. There is no irritation or clash 
in Churlestoif, for insi ance. in the absence of meddling by well-meaning 
but ignorant outside:®* Any exacerbation that may occur will be the 
result of outside influ -lives and be injurious to blacks* as well as whites. 

< 'hirago Herald (Ind.), October 7. 

Tot absurd aspects of these questions will hardly escape the perception 
of the Virginians. T l) say nothing of the gross inhospitality, the utter 
fool id mess of the fin *ly drawn distinctions must impress itself upon the 
majority of them. ]t is probable that the few colored men from the 
North who are deleg*tea to this convention are as clean, respectable, and 
gentlemanly as the a crage white citizen of Rich mond . If no ado had 
been made over their presence they would not have been noticed in fin* 
crowd, and even if t i[ey had been i t is not likely that any unpieasanl re¬ 
sult would 

bodyfc brain and the; met the delegates at every turn. The pettiness of 
such things can not always be understood until it is exemplified, but if 
there is either sense < r hospitality in Richmond there must also be shame 
and humiliation in consequence <>f the outrageous follies ot the past few 
days. In the last Democratic National Convention two negroes sat as 
delegates from one ot the Southern States. Had that convention assem¬ 
bled in Richmond it is probable that a committee ot foql citizens would 
have lotitied the chairman that local customs were hostile to mixed as¬ 
semblages and requested him to throw the colored men out, to compel 
them to sleep on the sidewalk and to eat at the back door. When local 
custqius and pnyudiu* get in the way of common humanity, decent hos¬ 
pitality, and even self-interest, it is time to change them. 

Richmond State (Dem.), October 7. 

Thq citizens of Richmond are among the most conservative and peace- 
loving in the country, but they have customs that they will not suffer to 
be violated. As The)State said* editorially yesterday: ?i In Richmond the 
usagetouching the social equality question must be observed, and this 
we s*ay most emphatically.” Those who visit this city for business or 
pleasure are always safe in our midst and they can always retain the re¬ 
spect^ of our people so long us they show themselves worthy of it. But 
wheii anv of them attempt to inaugurate a social revolution among us 
they nee'd not be surprised if they quickly arouse a righteous popular 
indignation. The customs of generations can not be rudely trampled 
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under foot by a few men who attempt arroga^y to exorcise an 
authority wholly offensive, in both its spirit and its Object, to the popular 
sense, there is never a clash between the white a ..\ (he ealorea people 
in this State, save only when some intruding outside, or some malcontent 
at home attempts to*arouse race feeling and to provoke antagonism be¬ 
tween the two races. Self-respecting men of both ri ues recognize the 
fact that social equality is impossible, and that to ath» ln pt to force it u[>on 

trustj that 


quiet or mar 


any community can only result in most serious infj ur y. We 
from this time nothing will be done that will disturb the qui 
the harmony of this city. Peace reigns once mow*, j 

Philadelphia North American {Rep.), 0*Hober 7 . 

Labor is a great commonalty,and there can be n<^ interposition 0 / arti¬ 
ficial barriers between men who labor except at. the *» os tof weakeniigthe 
entire fabric. There ought not to be any distinct Assemblies of cdlored 
Knights anywhere in a republic. The members haV e a common purpose, 
they are all on exactly the same civil footing, and ,to maintain diktinct 
assemblies on the color line is to admit that the A merican workirfrmen 
recognizes the aristocratic element as an indispensable necessity. J dmit 
that, and what reason for being has the order of Knights of Labor *i We 
do not understand that the object of the order is to (create a guild hiving 
the same classes and caste as elsewhere. If that b«. the object, th<n the 
maintenance of the color line in the order is tinMnougtyy consistent. Other¬ 
wise it is a gross blunder and will bring the order,• to grief. It nqiy be 
that the holding of the Assembly at Richmond will reveal to the leaders 
the error of maintaining the color line. It is rejw rtC( j that the liberal 
views of the Northern delegates touching the colored members h.is dis¬ 
gusted the aristocratic workingmen of Richmond. The latter threaten 
to withdraw from the order. If that is their view the cause of labor, 
they had better withdraw and stay out until they h,arnthat honest labor 
ennobles every doer on the face ol the green earth, 

New Yorker Stoats Zeitung (Ind.), Od^er 11. 

[Translated for Public OrrsioN.] 

The convention committed an uncommonly grosri error in tact in the 
wav in which, in a Southern State, the question of fore was treated. In¬ 
stead of taking into consideration the prejudice of] a n Southern whites 
against the colored “man and brother,” public sentiment was shocked by 
the forcible introduction of a New York mulatto d e | e g a ^ e j n to the par¬ 
quet of a theater. However petty this outrage to Southern feelin' may 
appear to us here in New York, it is but too well demonstrated hv the 
storm of indignation that this insignificant episode q ias aroused through¬ 
out the whole South that little causes, even in this onneetion,often pro¬ 
duce great effects. We would like to know that t,h e lesson which the 
New' York delegation wanted to impart to the good people of Richmond 
by the defiant obtrusion of their colored confrere w ill not 
damage but will not seriously buv‘ 
progress which the Knights had reas< 
desires to combat a social prejudice must hnnsel 
in order that he may not give a rap on the knn 
standing he wishes to ameliorate. Race hatred ca 
pressed and annihilated. 

New York Herald (Ind.), October 12 . 

The moment Farrell, the colored man, made b * ls appearance in the 
ranks of “District 49” the Knights were face to fa 
cal and hard-headed problem. It was certainly v« 
ty-niners ” to refuse good quarters which their coloi 
share. Everybody appreciates that, and against t 
tion the hospitable people of Richmond has nothn 
a lesson in the incident, however, which the king 
ciously —namely, that not even ardor in a great c: 
prejudices or fixed customs. They must take the ' rorld as it is and not 
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Hartford Couranl (Ilcp.), October 12. 

The Northern Democratic newspapers, for obvious reasons, have very 
little to say about the incidents which have so stirred up thei wr« t 
their Southern Democratic contemporaries. But neither whitenoi c 
ore<l citizens whose political recollections go back even to the : . 
tion days will have any doubt as to the whereabouts of their s> ^tbie^or 
as to what they would say if acute party exigencies did not impose a pol¬ 
icy of silence. The Democratic party up this way needs votes this 

all the votes it can get. It is not “ <1-ng the nigger at present 

the contrary. He has a ballot in his fist. The good old days of the Con¬ 
stitution as it was, before the abolition black Republicans 
bands on it, are now only a tender memory. The New York Incmai a 
journal written by a colored man for colored men, rejoices that such .in 
object-lesson has been given “within earshot ol the infamously hniui. 
Libby prison.” It predicts that the prejudice and intolerance now cry¬ 
ing out and threatening in these Southern Democratic newspapers wiu 
\ et he made to eat grass like an ox.” 

Ulndianapolis New ( 2nd.), ("tetober 7. ■ 


if in the twinklng of 
and •.< mare 
'ad ahead, tacks ship, 


t a...v knight, when he finds the wind - ., 

ere lie does not want to go, both to the south and the r-orth, 
but making progress eastward all the time. The anarchist, on the other 
hand, insists on sailing straight in the eye of the wind, and when he 
finds he can not do it lie brings out his dynamite and wants to blow up 
the ship and the ocean and everything else. 

New York Tribune {Rep.), October 7. 

W hex the Knights come home they will remember that the labor of 
the Southern States is mainly colored. What sort of freedom it enjoys, 
under the protection of existing authorities and in the face of ex isting 
“prejudices,” they can judge for themselves. Thei they may profitably 
read with care Mr. Blaine’s speech, in which he shews that the denial of 
freedom at the polls, and of equal protection in the r rights to the labor¬ 
ing class at the South, exposes the workers of the Northern States to un¬ 
fair competition in their industries. Southern labor is not free in the 
Northern sense, because it has no rights which tin whites are bound to 
respect, or which the authorities elected by white j rauds and mobs are 
able to maintain. Being thus at the mercy of 1 hite employers*, the 
colored workers of the South have to take such wages as they can get, 
and their products compete directly in Northern markets with products 
of Northern workers. When the Knights think of these things# they 
may reach the conclusion that the time has not come to break dow n the 
party by w hich alone freedom of labor and equal justice has bee>n de¬ 
fended in this country. 


the 

was the place fhr 

his color, and the contract of the manager with the owners expressly 
provided that “niggers” should go to the gallery and nowhere else, and 
nobody else should go there. So when “nigger” Farrell appeared m the 
auditorium with other delegates of his “district ” Richmond raved, and 
when it was said “district 49 ” meant to attend the same theater last 
night and take Farrell along, the F. F. V’s in a great force, and well 
armed, turned out to prevent the desecration of their temple of Melpo¬ 
mene. The upshot of it was that “district 49” did not attend any thea¬ 
ter and the puritv of the seats and benches of the Richmond theaters 
has been smirched and smutted by only one night’s occupancy ol one 
seat by the contaminating person of a colored man. 

Brooklyn Times {Rep.), October 5. 

General Master Workman Powderly read the Virginia hotel keeper, 
who refused to give quarters to a New York delegation of the knights ot 
Labor, because a colored man was among their number a needed lesson. 
This colored man, Frank J. Farrell, of District Assembly No. 49, was se¬ 
lected by Mr. Powderly to introduce him to the assembly. He did. so 
with a few' w r ords, singularly well chosen for a man w ith a grievance, re- 
fraing from anv reference to his own disagreeable experience, and Mr. 
Powderly, at the close of bis speech explained that he hadasked Parrel 1 
to introduce him that it might be generally known that the .Knights ot 
Labor practice what they preach with regard to the equality ot men 
without regard to race f>r color. This was a.\£ell-merited rebuke to the 
pig-headed Southern prejudice against the negro. It is a good thfing that 
the convention should have met in the South, to acquaint its members 
with the actual condition of labor in the Democratic South. It. ought to 
be something of an eye-opener to the Northern members of the order. 

Philadelphia Press ( Rep .), October 8 . 

The affair is an admirable object lesson for the visiting Knights of 
Labor. It show’s them by evidence which admits of no gainsaying that, 
the Labor question in the South is a very different problem from what 
it is in the North, and that the tainting blight of slavery which degraded 
all labor w’herever it existed still lingers in the Southern States. It w ill 
not do to say that the social prejudices which bar out. a colored chemist 
from a public hotel or theater are directed not against the laboring class 
but against the African race. The laborers of the South are of t hat race. 
They compete directly witli the white laborers of the North, and the latter 
have motives of personal interest for concerning themselves in the con¬ 
dition of Southern labor. Laboring me n struggling to better their condi- 
titjii tmvtrtr vmmuuii cause which umu» tnt-in xogecuer in arcumtifl» 
brotherhood. There can he no color line. They must stand or fall to¬ 
gether, and as this becomes more generally recognized the labor question 
in the South will assume a new and more promising phase. 


Norfolk Landmark {Dem.), October 7. 

We have high and venerable authority for the saying that there is id 
disputing about tastes, and this maxim may be considered to settle the | 
matter. We go a step further, how ever, and say the Northern visitors of , 
the Richmond Knights have treated their hosts with very scant considera¬ 
tion, for they have taken them by surprise, and have thrust the qiiesljoiiJI 
of social equality upon them w’ithout warning and at their ow n doorsiTlsT| 
If reports are true they have done worse, and actually threaten, so it is 
said to put the peace of Richmond in danger. But, after all, this social 
matter is one of the questions that settle themselves. The obtrusion -1 
it on the w’hite workingmen of Richmond is a matter for them to con¬ 
sider, to meet, and settle among themselves, and with their own familie, 

If thev are ready for social equality it is their concern, and taking tins 
view’ which localizes the question, w’e end with our initial remark, that 
it is a question of taste for the Knights in Richmond to settle for them- i 
selves. 

Providence Star {Rep.), October 8 . 

Richmond society is shaken from center to circumference by the appre¬ 
hension that a colored Kniglit of Labor from New York may attempt to 
occupy a seat among his white associates at one of the theaters. An im¬ 
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mense crowd of people who “ belonged to the best families, and it is pre¬ 
sumed most of them w r ere armed and came to defend their social prin¬ 
ciples,” gathered on the sidewalk in front, of the Richmond theater on 
Wednesday night, and “fifteen policemen, headed by Chief Poe and 
three captains, occupied seats in the orchestra circle” to protect the Rich¬ 
mond “ F. F. V.’s,” from contamination by the presence of the one terrible 
colored man. We can not say that we admire the colored man’s taste in 
allowing his friends to attempt to thrust him into such company, hut the 
rumpus it has stirred up gives the country a very instructive insight into 
the progress that the people of Richmond have made toward divesting 
themselves of anti-helium prejudices. 

Baltimore Sun {Ind.), October 8 . 

Apart from the irritating bad taste of the whole business, nothing 
could be more absurd than parading a colored man around a Southern 
city and pushing him into hotels and theaters. No colored man with 
proper self-respect would tolerate such a piece of tomfoolery practiced in 
his person, and especially if he suspected, what is probably true, that 
those w ho caress him are simply using him as a man of straw’ to produce 
a state of political feeling from which they hope to profit.: another in¬ 
stance of the “thrift which follows fawning!” This incident emphasizes 
the necessity of the Knights of Labor letting political and social ques¬ 
tions severely alone—of steering absolutely clear of side issues and stick¬ 
ing closely to their legitimate w’ork. If they are to succeed at all they 
must pay proper respect to the feelings and rights of others, and not un¬ 
dertake to reform society all at once. They have quite enough on hand 
without undertaking this rather difficult task. 

Baltimore News {Dcm.), Odobci' 9. 

The society of Richmond is peculiar and the old ideas of the color line 
prevail as strongly as they ever did. It is useless to think of violently 
uprooting these prejudices, and no wise man would deliberately fly in the 
face of them. They are ingrained and as old as the people themselves. 
Powderly has shown himself hitherto a man of tact, and discretion 
and he probably had little idea of the significance of the order of exer¬ 
cises as arranged—Farrell’s introductory remarks immediately follow ing 
the address of w’elcome of General Lee. The incident was unfortunate 
for several reasons; but there appears this to excuse it—that nothing like 
an insult w T as intended. It was one of those awkward things which fre¬ 
quently happen under the best of circumstances and the Knights as a 
body certainty can not be held responsible for it. 

Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette {Rep.), October 8. 

The admission of a colored delegate to a seat, in the orchestra circle of 
the Academy of Music, at Richmond, occupied by the Labor Knights’ 
Convention, has filled the Old Virginia breast* with holy wrath. It is 
said that this part of the auditorium has, up to this time, been sacredly 
guarded from intrusion by persons of the inferior race,” and there is 
talk of “hitter resentment among Virginians,” and of “local Knights 
being much provoked at the action of their visiting brothers.” To all of 
this a Northern school-bov, were he a delegate to the convention, w ould 
simply respond, “ Rats!” What business has the outside Virginia nobil- 
itv to bother itself with the Workingmen’s Convention, anyhow? The 
hitter resentment should be bottled up and saved for some other occa¬ 
sion—a Jeff Davis jamboree, for example. 

Chicago Tribune {Rep.), October 9. 

The experience the Knights of Labor are having with their colored 
members at Richmond may suggest some very fruitful topics for the con¬ 
sideration of that organization. Of course, there is nothing unusual or 
particularly significant in the exclusion of colored men from theaters and 
hotels in Richmond, but the Knights deserve credit for resisting race 
prejudice, and the incident may w’ell serve to call attention to the labor 
^fresttunTis affected by the p disfranchisement and outlawry of a milion 
id a half of colored laborers living in the Southern States. Mr. Blaine 
( emphasized this matter in his recent speeches in Maine, and now r that the 
, knights have met in a Southern State and been brought face to face with 
race ostracism as applied to some of their own members they ought to 
consider the full significance “of the feeling so expressed. 

Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch {Ind.), October 9. 

The Knights undoubtedly heaved a great sigh of relief when delegate 
Farrell of District Assembly No. 49, pledged himself not. to attend any 
place of public amusement under any circumstances, and declared that he 
would?gracefully yield to all the customs at Richmond relating to the 
‘icolmfed race. Great credit must he given to Mr. Farrell for the good sense 
jrfi good nature he has displayed. His conduct in this respect puts that 
I many of the white people about him to shame. He has proven again, 
PR so often has been proven before, that the color of a man’s skin lias 
nothing w hatever to do w ith his brains or his character, and that a noble 
soul may dwell beneath the blackest exterior. 

Boston Transcript {Ind), October 7. 

It is a tempest in a teapot, at most. Its indications of Southern sensi¬ 
tiveness on the color question can he farely offset by Northern prejudices 
on the same subject. Still, Richmond has no call for unusual excitement 
because a respectable colored man visits any part of one of its theaters. 
► We think it w r as unw’ise for the Knights to have made any issue of that 
sort in a community w r here so many negroes can be found as in Rich¬ 
mond, but the people there w ould have acted in a wiser manner to have 


passed the affair over in silence. It will now’ be seized upon as a pretext 
to arouse sectional opposition to the South by that class of politicians 
w’ho thrive on everything which embitters the relations between the 
Northern and Southern States. 

Omaha Bee ( Rep.), October 8. 

The concourse of people which assembled in Richmond Thursday 
nigh?, with the avow'ed purj> 08 e of resisting any effort bv the colored 
Knight of Labor to enter the theater, was an unlawful assemblage. 
Although it committed no overt act, it was present with that known 
design, and was, therefore, in opposition to the law. It was a proceeding 
that had in it all the conditions of rebellion. It demonstrated, in con¬ 
nection with the expressions of the newspapers, that all the rights of the 
colored man guaranteed by the laws of the country are not respected in 
Richmond, and that it is not proposed that they shall he. It is undoubt¬ 
edly] the fact that the same is true of the South generally. 

Peoples' AdviH'ate, Washington {Colored Rep.), October 9. 

The decision of the local committee of the Knight of Labor at Rich¬ 
mond to let the question of color settle itself at the ball and the banquet, 
and jtiot attempt to re-trict any one, shows that they an* beginning to learn. 
The colored people, of course, prefer the association of their own people, 
and the only plausible reason of the w hites fearing that the colored people 
want to force themselves upon the whites, results from the fact that they 
themselves have invaded the sacred precintsof our homes too often to do 
violence and destroy their sanctity. God bless the Knights of Libor f<»r 
meeting at Richmond, bless District No. 49 for standing so nobly by their 
fellow-associate Farrell! 

Savannah News {Dcm.), October 8. 

Tiie Knights who marched to the Richmond theater with the colored 
delegate at their head said by their action that they lmd no respect for 
the sentiments of the people of Richmond,or of the local white Knights, 
so far as the social equality question is concerned. They took it upon 
theniselves to show the Richmond Knights and the Southern delegates 
thei/contempt for Southern opposition to social recognition of colored 
people, and they did it in a very aggressive,not to say offensive, way. It 
may he well for Southern Knights to inquire whether it is the purposoof 
the Knights of Labor to settle social as well as labor questions. 

Chicago Journal {Rep.), October 7. 

If the colored laboring element in the South should generally enter the 
ranks of the Knights of Libor it would open a new era in that section of 
the country. At the North labor can take care of itself and does not need 
the“protection of a powerful secret order in the maintenance of its rights, 
though Such order> arc not to hr rtuprrtStted ami opposed, bin a power¬ 
ful labor order at the South, with an immense colored membership, would 
tend to settle the race question and the dispute between civil and politi¬ 
cal rights in a way thjat would end the sway of the Kuklux and terror¬ 
ists where it lias been established. 
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Imittgfon, l)rl., News (Rep.), October 9. 

that exists against the personal social rights of 
Irly held in bondage may he readily understood, 
iginians w ho have made themselves objects of ridi- 
i dually accept the inevitable. The same feeling cx- 
lty of Philadelphia less than a quarter of a century 
man would not he allowed to ride in a street*jir; 
it will come in the South. And the Knights of 
mplished much if, in having their eyes opened in 
about to establish the equality of their colored 
That portion of their doctrine is sound. 
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Why, what is this/? Isn’t this queer sort of talk for thaT great man 
Master Workman Powderly, to he indulging in? The master workman 
is represented as declaring that Farrell, the colored delegate, during his 
Richmond will not push himself into places of am usement or_ 
elsewhere where th<- customs of the community forbid his presence.' 
This looks very much like a somewhat abject and un-knightly surrender 
of the master workman and the w hite-skinned Knights to the local pre¬ 
judice; of the late Confederate capital against “niggers.” In other words, 
the m in-and-brother idea is let slide in a way that is not likely to com¬ 
mend the order of the Knights of Labor to the good opinion of consid¬ 
erate jersons outside of it. 

Brooklyn Union (Ind), October 7. 

T it: Virginians may talk ever so loudly about the “ harmony” in which 
the races dwell together; but so long as the civil officers of their capital 
are n danger of being superseded by a mob because a negro sitB in a front 
seat at a theater, they can not reasonably find fault with the rest of the 
world for coming te the conclusion that the maintenance of the good 
order in the community appeals less strongly to them than the main¬ 
tenance of a worn-out prejudice to which they cling with the pitiable 
stubbornness of desperation. 

Augusta, Ga., Chronicle {Dcm.), October 8. 

Some of the Knights of Libor at Richmond, notably a New’ York dele- 
gat ion, are creating the impression that the negroes of the South are 
barred from learning or following trades. This a monstrous fallacy. 
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The greatest competition with white labor in the world is, so far as races 
are concerned, at the South. The negro is the farmhand of this section, 
to an exceeding degree. Negroes are masons, carpenters, blacksmiths' 
There are few barriers at the South to their mechanical progress, and, in 
some avocations, where money is to be made, they are occupying con¬ 
siderable parts of the field. 

Neio Orleans State (Don.), October 6 . 

The negroes of the South do not desire to i dnplc with the whites in a 
social wav, and could not if they did. The) are j<iite satisfied with the 
pleasures derived from the intercourse with their own race, and wul not 
attempt to do a thing that would surely precipital- a row with, and bring 
mwm themselves great disaster. There was a time in the South when the 
negroes, acting by advice of a set of white thieves or scoundrels, organized 
and demanded social recognition from the Southern people, bujt they 
failed, and bitter was their experience. c c 

Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele graph (A^J.h Vctobcr 7. 

The bettor plan would be for the Knights to tike the matter into the 
United States Court and secure there the punishment of all implicated 
in the violation of the personal rights of the colored delegates. The fact 
is, the |>eople of Richmond have so long been a law unto themselves in 
this and a few other matters that they are inclined to brook no in.terfer- 
eneo, but it is time that they were taught that the laws of the country are 
greater than the “social usages” of a coterie of self-elected aristocrats. 

Pittsburgh Penny Press (Pep.), October 7. 

The F. F. V. will be made more unhappy by opposing the Knights of 
Labor in their missionary work, and in the end, as at the close of the 
war for the Union, the negro will be the gainer by the conflict. After 
the Knights of I.abor war in the South the negro may sit in a private box 
at the theater, or occupy the bridal chamber in the hotel if he can pay 
for it—not this year, perhaps, but it will come. 

Mansfield, Ohio , Xnrs (Rep.), Odd ter 10 . 

In placing one of their colored brethren on the same platform with 
Governor l,ce to introduce Master Workman Powderlv, the Knights of 
Uibor have given the F. F. Ws such a shock that it is doubtful whether 
they will ever recover. The order of the Knights of Labor will survive, 
however, whatever may be the effect on Southern chivalry. 

Augusta , Go., Xcirs ( Dem.), October 9. 

Ik t he Knights of Labor intend to make the social equality of the races 
part of their creed they will gain little strength in the South. The white 
working man has as little taste for that as anybody and understands \erv 

lluvt i nr r ui nHnl- - *. in the first ami Irmgest strqrtoWRi . inifr 

cegenation, which means mongrelization. 

Springfield , Ohio , Globe-Republic (RepOctober 9. 

It is expected that the Democratic Knights will vote the Democratic 
ticket, unless, indeed, the treatment of their fellow-knights of African 
blood, at Richmond, should disgust them, but there is no possible reason 
why Republican Knights should go over to the camp oi the enemy, at 
any time or in any circumstances. 

Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Odobei 6 . 

The attention of the Democratic ad ministration and Democratic < rgans 


is called to the fact that, the Richmond (Va.) hote 
modations to the colored Knightsof Labor delegat 
of labor convention in that city. This would l 
Democratic brethren to preach from in their effort 
voters to the Democratic faith. 

i£bk? nn * rr ”' J (Tn ' f) Ort^ J 


Is have refused accom- 
es attending the Knight 
>e a good text for our 
3 to convert the cplored 


To those who lived when slavery was a fact th • bitter hostility which 
is being stirred in the social life of Richmond is dasily understood It is 
a surprise, however, to any one. It is so silly, so petty, and so absurd 
withal, that men and women of sense an d intelligence shoul d.^ejish^- 

such unreasonable prejudice as to refuse to sittirirTmtottc assembly which Perous one. 
contained a solitary colored man. 


Harrisburg Telegraph (Rep.), Odober 5. 

The workingmen of this country know no color line. They stand to¬ 
gether shoulder to shoulder, and the black man to them is as good as any 
if he is a true citizen and performs his allotted task faithfully and well. 
The color line is fading away like the relic of the confederacy. 

Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.), October 7. 

It is well that our people should be warned in time of the new and vile 
use to which the Knights of Labor organization is to be pub—that is to say, 
if the Southern Knights will consent thus to be used. Will they? >> e 
don’t believe it. 

New Haven Palladium (Rep.), October 8 . 

The colored delegate did well in deciding not to attempt any enforce¬ 
ment of his rights as a citizen. By so doing he prevented public disorder. 
But the people of Richmond have made their own record and written it 
down for all the world to read. 

St. Paul Pumeer-Press (Rep.), October 6 . 

It was decidedly wise for the Knights’ committee of arrangements at 
Richmond to decide that the question of commingling colors should set¬ 
tle itself at the balls. That is the way it is usually decided in other 

^ Portland Advertiser (Rep.), October 7. 

A negro delegate introduced General Master Workingman Powderly 
at the Richmond convention, making a very creditable speech. A negro 
speaker on the platform with Governor Lee is a salutary object lesson 
for the Virginians. v ^ , 

The Lynn Bee (Ind.), Odober 6 . 

Let those people who can see no good in the work of the Knights of 
l^ibor now come forward like men and allow that their action upon the 
color question in their Richmond convention is magnanimous, consistent, 
and far ahead of the age. 

Cincinnati Times-Star (Ind.), October 7. 

The opportunity is now rife in Richmond for an enforcement of the 
fourteenth amendment. The wholesome lessons learned and irrevocably 
settled by the late war might be reviewed with profit by the hot-headed 
Virginians. 

MR. POWDERLY’S SENTIMENTS. 

From an Explanatory LetUr try Mr. Pov'derly. 

When I heard that there was a likelihood of trouble because Mr. Far¬ 
rell attended a place of amusement, I asked of him not to subject himself 
to insult by going where he was not welcome, lie told me that he had 
no intention of again going to that or any other place where his presence 
would give rise to comment. Until that time I did not know that colored 
men were denied admittance to theaters in this city. While I have no 
wish to interfere with the social relations which exist between the races 
in the South I have a strong desire to see the black man educated. 
Southern labor, regardless of its color, must learn to read and write. 
Southern cheap labor is more a menace to the American toiler than the 
Chinese, and this labor must be educated. Will my critics show me how 
the laws of social equality will be harmed by educating the bjaek man so 
that he may know how to conduct himself as a gentleman? Will they 
explain how a knowledge of the laws of his country will cause a man to 
violate the laws of social equality? Will they in a cool, dispassionate 
manner explain to me whether an education will not elevate the moral 
standard of the colored man, and will they tell mo that ?uch a thing is 
not necessary? Will it be explained to me whether the black man 
should continue to w or fe for starvation wages with so many able-bodied a 

,i,.. South " ho do not 1 • t - ■•••. 

wages? It is not hard to guess that while this race continues to increasF^ \ 
numbers and ignorance, prosperity will not even knock at the doq e- 
much less enter the home of the Southern laborer, and that country th. 
has an abundance of ill-fed, ill-bred laborers is not or can not be a pro* 


Galveston Xews (Dem.), October 7. 

Tim ruflhine of the ne<rro Farrell into the theater at Uichmonr by the 
v.. w York KniL'hts of Labor delegates, shows that the spirit that am- 
SaLmyW&famoos Now York .ouavesn cv.1 war tones » still 
pervading certain sections of New York socie y • • ,, 

Lee feel after making a florid address of welcome to such a crow . 

Toledo Bee {Dem.), October Cl 

The Knights of Labor have run into the ni! delegates to"the 
Some of the hotels there refuse to entertain c. . red 
General Assembly. This is a great crime in the ■ bel hotel keepers W 
chief city of the South, but herein Ohio any hotel man maj refuse to 
entertain colored guests and nothing will be said about i . 

Toledo Commercial (Rep.), October 11. 

The race question was raised by the refusal of one ^^an 

raitoneof the Northern delegations among whom was acolored man. 
Mr. Powderlvs position on this, as on cither questions, was unequivocal, 
straightforward and, to the unprejudiced mind, rigbt. 


Richmond State (Dem .), October 12. ■ - 

Whatever Mr. Powderly himself may think, bis friends must confei 
that he has made a mistake in the social equality question. His letter o 
explanation and defense can not alter the opinion that be, knowingh< | 
distasteful ness of the idea of social equality of the Southerner, sbou ■ 
have departed from the usual method of procedure by having a colored I 
man introduce and vouch for him to Richmond people, made a mjstakgj 
It was calculated to barm him and the cause he represents. IhU* 
stands out prominently that Mr. Powderly requested the colored d* 
gate Farrell to introduce him to the citizens of Richmond, for this ce^^ 
monv of introduction was part of the programme which necessitated the 
welcome on behalf of Virginia by Governor Lee. No one questions Mr. Pow- 
derlv’s right to he introduced by any one he might select, whether negro 
or Chinaman The question is whether such an exercise of judgment on 
his part was not a mistake. It is whether such selection was not calcu¬ 
lated to affront the people of this section. It is whether such selection 
was not calculated to cause a break of the kindly relations existing be¬ 
tween the two races in the South. These are the questions asked by the 
public and thev are questions to which Mr. Powderly makes no rev¬ 
ive grant that the assembly of which Mr. Powderly is the head is paying 
its own way. But at the 6 ame time its members are in one sense the 
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guests of the city. Because a body, however large, pays its hotel bills in 
a city is no reason that its members shall disregard the feelings of the 
people of that city. Richmond gave the knights the best reception in its 
power, and the Governor of the State, of which the city is the capital, 
welcomed them. 

Richmond Whig (Dem.), Odober 1 3. 

Like a great many explanations made under similar circumstances, Mr. 
Powderly’s letter explaining his attitude with respect to the recent erup¬ 
tion of t he color line doesn’t explain. Whereas be had only before put 
his foot in, he now thrusts in a whole leg. Realizing that he made a 
mistake, he commits the additional blunder of allowing that knowledge 
to put him in a bad humor, as the tone of his letter clearly indicates. So 
far as any intelligent purpose is accomplished by it, Mr. Powderly’s letter 
might as well have been left unwritten. If he is working on the negro 
in the interest of a political move or movement, which there is nor reason 
to doubt, he has gone about it just as any other politician who courted the 
negro vote would have done. If it is his purpose to wean the negro votes 
from their fealty to the Republican party and attach them to the labor 
party, we can assure him that his course is calculated to have that effect. 

Pittsburgh Commercial-Gazette (Rep.), October 12. 

Mr. Blaine’s lesson to the workingmen concerning impositions on 
colored mechanics of the South, read in his great speech during the recent 
campaign in Maine, has been aptly learned by Mr. Powderly. The dash¬ 
ing leader of the Knights fully realizes how great a menace to tlie 
American toiler is cheap Southern labor, and he brings that fact plainly 
home to the people of Richmond in his letter. 

Philadelphia Press (Rep.), October 13. 

No one has accused Mr. Powderly of being a demagogue, and yet by 
comparing his language and that of Mr. Blaine, it will be seen that their 
opinions on this question coincide to a remarkable degree. Thev both 
occupy substantially the same ground. Each looks on the problem in 
the same light, and each sees the same menace to labor from the present 
condition of the colored workingman in the South. If nothing more 
than a clear comprehension of the dangers threatening labor from this 
source should result from the present session of the Knights it will prove 
to be a fruitful meeting for them and all laboring men. 

Baltimore Sun (Ind.), October 13. 

The colored labor of the Smith is for the most part unskilled,and being 
engaged in agriculture, is not brought into competition with the order of 
the Knights of Labor, which so far, at least, is an organization of skilled 
and partially skilled labor engaged in mechanical industries. It is to be 
regretted, therefore, that Mr. Powderly has, even in appearance, been 
caught by Mr. Blaine’s fallacy, and has been tempted to confuse social 
with labor questions. 

Xew York World (Dem.), October 13. 

Mr. Powderly is brave in standing for the equal rights of all men, 
without respect to race, color, opinion, or belief. Social equality can be 
left to take of itself. But the equal rights, equal privileges, and equal 
duties of all men before the law can not be too strenuously insisted on. 
It is the principle that makes America the favored land of all the world. 
It is strange that a leader of the Knights of Labor should incur any 
prejudice for maintaining in the home of Jefferson and of Patrick Henrv 
that “all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights,” among which,as essential to “life, liberty,and 
the pursuit of happiness,” is the right to labor and to join in organiza¬ 
tions of laborers that are deemed necessary to their protection and wel¬ 
fare. There is no place in a republic for a color line in respect to national 
rights. _ 

THE BULGARIAN ELECTIONS. 

Xew York Sun (Dem.), Odober 13. 

A v eek has sufficed to demonstrate the importance of the protest made 
ftv r fUrr Tisza, the .aireimer, miainst thoin sntlerablv liich- 

Lynded behavior of the Czar’s agents in Bulgaria. Every attempt ol 
■mlbars to corrupt the garrisons of the large towns or to excite insur- 
etions against the provisional authorities lias ignominiously failed, and 
, elections, just concluded, for the Great Sobranje or constitutional 
r« invention, which will choose a ruler, have resulted in an overwhelming 
Victory for the anti-Russian party. These events prove the sincerity of 
Bulgaria’s attachment to Alexander of Battenbeyg, which, nevertheless, 
■night have been smothered but for Austria’s firm declaration that his 
friends should have fair play. 

Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Odober 13. 

It is evident from the reports so far received that the elections in Bul¬ 
garia have resulted in a majority for the government so pronounced as to 
lie overwhelming. The result is especially disastrous for the Pro-Russian 
partv, because it demonstrates with tolerable certainty that this party 
has only a factitious existence. The figures which its vote reaches are 
simply insignificant. Bulgaria is almost wholly Sclave, and yet the 
Sclave party is, so to speak, wiped out. I he Russian journals themselves 
can not contend that the present government has not been triumphantly 
vindicated so far as the approval of the country is concerned. 
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POLITICS AS A CAREER. 

Boston Advertiser (Rep.). 

•ei^t discussion by President Eliot of what politics offers to the 
■ii of the country is a clear and strong analysis of an important 
At the outset he takes occasion to correct a prevalent unpres- 
inen of liberal education shun politics as an unclean thing. He 
lat it is not disgust that keeps young men out of politics but the 
very pili ticol necessity of self-support. Nineteen-twentieths of the stu¬ 
dents if Harvard, as he says, must earn their own living after they leave 
college. If they look askance upon politics it is because politics does not 
offer thfm the menus of making this living. They see its uncertainties 
and itsjinadequnto compensations. So they turn, often reluctantly, to 
other Aids of work, and stifle whatever aspirations they may have for 
political distinction. This leaves the field of politics open only to two 
classes—men who are rich enough to live without laboring with their 
brains qr bands, and men v ho enter the field for the sake of the plunder 
whichmiey expect it to yield. The first class may secure their election 
to office; fairly and rule the country ably, but their service must necessa¬ 
rily be i partial, if not inadequate, popular representation. If this class 
does not succeed in gaining full control of the State, political power will 
fall into the hands of the second class—men unfit alike to rule or repre¬ 
sent thf people. So, in either event, for those who cling to the idea of 
popular sovereignty, the future looks gloomy. It certainly docs to Presi¬ 
dent Eliot, for we have not overstated the conclusion which lie is forced 
to draw, For this unsatisfactory condition of tilings, which he sees aml 
foresees he offers no remedy though he seems inclined to suggest one. 
lie thiqks that “our people are evidently opposed to paying for public 
service what the requisite ability would bring in any other market.” 
While tilis feeling exists he knows that his opinion in the matter would 
not be Accepted. Being eminently practical, therefore, he is indisposed 
to waste his good advice by giving it when it will do no good. It may 
fairly b<| surmised, however, that he is personally in favor of paying for the 
toil and risk of public service in a representative capacity what would be 
paid for the same toil and risk in private service. This course would not 
make the prizes of public, service unduly high, but it would insure the 
active i\nd honorable competition of adequate men. But the State could 
never afford to pay its servants as much as the ablest men can earn in 
their professions, and tlm reward of public duty must always consist in 
part of the honor and high rcsponsibilitv of public trusts. To be Gov¬ 
ernor will never pay so well as to conduct a nourishing trade, but its 
compensations are equally great to talented men, though of a different 
kind. It is not, after all, the inadequate salaries that keep men from 
office much as the indecent methods which so generally Ktand in the 
way and demand tribute from those w ho would aspire to public honors. 


JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

Boston Post (Dem.). 

The recent wholesale eviction of Jewish residents in two considerable 
Russian cities gives a pertinent interest to a paper bv Uonsul-General 
Young,of St. Petersburg which appears in the September issue of Consular 
Reports, summarizing tl e laws and regulations of that country with rela¬ 
tion to this people. Although Russia contains one-half the entire num¬ 
ber of Jews in the world at the present time, thev exist there only on 
sufferance,subject to the whim of local authorities. The imperial author¬ 
ity concerns itself with them only to restrict the entrance of Jew s from 
abroad, and to designate certain rare exceptions to any general rule of 
exclusion. According to the laws of the several districts, the Empire is 
divided into sections, in one of which Jews may reside, with more or less 
freedom, and in the others they are not tolerated. In eleven districts 
only, with t he exception of Poland, is residence entirely open to them. It 
wustht e nt policy in two adjoin i ngdjst iic!> licit caused 

the deportation of .-unit' !(i,O0() Jews which is now in progress' Bva new 
drawing of district line, the two cites of Rostoff and Taganrog, where 
Jewswer- permitted to live, became included in a district where their 
residence is forbidden, and by that fact the decree of banishment became 
operatiYl- against all except the wealthier tradesmen. The laws govern¬ 
ing f h. Admission of foreign Jews into Russia are equally strict None 
cAn enttf without first mhiinlng-permift ion of Russian official abroad, 
and thjn six months is the extent of the privilege conceded. N To 
remainionger than six months, the Jew must then establish himself as 
a merennt of the first guild or obtain consent of the governor-general of 
the prewince; and for more than a year the imperial cabinet must give 
permigpon, and then only after he has taken out a patent as a merchant, 
fo go lutside the limits of the Jewish region, the consent of the minister 
of the Interior is also required. It maybe said, however, that the legal 
hardships im posed upon foreign Jews entering Russia are not so much 

intri- 


passport 

t to leave the Empire: residence passports*%hich 
must ie exhibited to the police at stated intervals, with a line for neglect, 
and jassports for a temporary sojourn, issued by the local authority. 
The Hmpif 0 fenced about, not only against Jew's, but against outsidere 
in general- It is only when some great cruelty is perpetrated in the 
ope radon of these laws, as in the case of recent expulsion, that the world 
takes notide- An imperial commission is now engaged in revising the 
lows relating Jew ish inhabit.-nns in : lu* din-ct ion of greater liberality, 
but the medieval tone extends further than these special enactments. 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

THE SOUTH AND THE PRESIDENT. 

Macon Telegraph (Dent). 

The Alexandria Gazette is under the impr®sion that New York has 
had the honor of putting un the Democratic nominee for the^ Presidency 
long enough, and demands a change. Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky, is 
the Gazette'8 choice. Considering these two propositions the New York 
Sun savs: 

The Southerners would not be Democrats If they surrender their wish that the choice of 
the National Democracy In the next nomination of a President should fall upon the 
South. It Is there that the bulk of Democratic electoral votes are found, and In the 
natural order of evonts It Is from there that the elected representative of the party 
should come. But such Is the situation that the success of either Democrats or Repub¬ 
licans depends upon which of the two parties can carry the Btate of New York. How¬ 
ever strongly of late years the other sections of the country have rebelled igalnst the 
supreme Importance of New York In a Presidential contest, It has generally been recog¬ 
nized, and failure to do this has been fatal. New York was the deciding factor In the 
elections of 1880 and of 1884, and It will be again In 1888, and It behooves our Southern and 
Southwestern friends to remember that such are the facts. In 1880 the Democrats nom- 
luautd General Hancock, against the vote of the delegation of New York, who proposed 
the name of and cast their seventy ballots for Samuel J. Randall. The result of that 
choice was that the Republicans carried the State by i majority of 20,000, aid General 
Hancock, whoso prospects up to within a short tlmetf the olectlon seemed so bright, 
was defeated on a point where Mr. Randall would have oeen Impregnable. In 1884 the 
Republicans Indulged In the hope that their candidate, of whose success In New York 
they had evory confidence, would Bucceed even If he railed in that State: but, as it 
had been In the contest preceding, tho election went with the votes of the Empire 
8into. For many years Mr. Bayard was the candidate of a powerful section of the Dem¬ 
ocratic party, but It was the fear of his inability to carry Now York that prevented his 
nomination In 1884, and It can not bo supposed that that decision was erroneous. 

The South very generally sympathizes with the Gazette's firs proposr 
tion. It occupies anything but an enviable position so long as 'Is consol¬ 
idated vote is made the object of speculation on the part of Few York 
politicians, a prize to be gambled for, and which, when secured, may let 
into power men of no experience and but crude ideas of statesmanship. 
But while sympathizing with them, it is too well educated in politics not 
to understand that the position stated by the Sun is a fact and one not. 
to be overridden now. New York is clearly the pivotal State in Presi¬ 
dential elections, and is bound so to remain until one or 'he other 
party gathers sufficient additional strength elsewhere to overbalance its 
vote But the South is not with the Gazette and the elemen it repre¬ 
sents upon* its second proposition, viz, the nomination of Ur. John 
Griffin Carlisle. The Sun strikes to the center of the question when 
it states that “the question of Mr. Carlisles elegibility for the next 
Democratic nomination does not hinge upon his connection with 
the South, but whether his views upon the i -vision of the tariff, with 
Mr. Carlisle’s name has always been identic 1 co imp u -a o nr ly, would be. 
acceptable to a majority of tfie voters of New York. We do not mean 
by this that in 1888 the*tariff will necessarily be the issue, but that with 
the selection of Mr. Carlisle or Colonel Morrison, it inevitably vould be. 
Mow far, then, is Mr. Carlisle in accord with tl.e sentiment of Few York 
upon this question of the tariff? This can be satisfactorily d?cided by 
the record of the votes on the bill for the revision of the tariff submitted 
to the last House of Representatives by Colon* 1 Morrison, of Illinois, and 
for which Mr. Carlisle gave his vote. The vote of the New York dele- 
pit ion showed that of the thirty-four Representatives only setven sided 
with the statesman from Kentucky. It is believed, moreover, that 
whereas Colonel Morrison, in view of the deliat of his tariff b 11 of the 
previous session, had modified it with the hope of obtaining the concur¬ 
rence of the Democrats w ho had previously \oted against him, Mr. Car¬ 
lisle would have been ready to support a more sweeping reduction of the 
tariff' had it been thought politic to attempt it. Mr. Carlisle is looked 
upon as a man of undoubted ability, high personal character, aud singular 
justness of mind; and yet, if his name shoull be presented in 1888 in 
New York to be voted for for Presldor,t o ; moral certainty that the 

-irmj<unty would be given for the candidate of the Republicans. 1 ’ It is as 

clear as sunlight that New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut can not 
be carried ujoii any platform that does not recognize the protective idea 
and the complete protection of American industries. It is not clear, by 
any means, that several other States that have al ways votef! with the 
Democrats could be tolled in behind a Carlisle ticke t. Generic Hancock, 
a Union soldier, a man withotfffTa bleuuah, tailed of election upon the 

-mere statement that the tariff was “ a local issue.” What chance would 

a Kentucky statesman, standing upon an anti-protection platform, have ? 
Does our Virginia contemporary really think that Southern sentiment is 
inimical to a system under which it has risen in twenty years from the 
ashes of its homes and the ruin of its industries to become the competitor 
of the whole country in the production of dutiable articles? If it does, 
it has fallen into an inexcusable error. The Gazette will hear New Eng¬ 
land cry out for free trade long before the South casts its vote to remove 
or cripple the tariff. 

A SOUTHERN VIEW OF MR. SHERMAN. 

Norfolk Landmark (Dan.). 

Mr. John Sherman has taken the stump and with great ability and 
greater art than Mr. Logan possesses, has followed on the jline marked 
out by tiiat gentleman in Pennsylvania. Ix>gan is a dull, uneducated 
man, and might plead in defense of his course that lie has no other capi¬ 
tal than that found in the issues of the w ar, bait Mr. Sherman can make 
no such excuse, and consequently his responsibility is greater. But this 


is the last thing of which Mr. Sherman has thought. He loo ^ s *9 ' ot . e ® 
for his partv. and with this end in view he has begun ^ 

an assault on Mr. Cleveland, the Democratic party-and. the South. He is 
disgusted that the President did not come into public f ® tiat the 

so to sneak, on the quarter deck, and he seems mig talyafflicted that the 
Chief Magistrate had once been the sheriff of Buffalo, but w hat this has 
to do with the issues between the two parties is more than w ; ' 

plain—more than Mr. Sherman could explain himself. This is a popular 
Government, and one of its beauties is that an npnghtmam ^n aspire 
anv position within the gift of the people, and 

necessary to invest him with public honors. The first objection, then, 
made to Mr. Cleveland is simply absurd; but the second p ^rd and the’ 
nant. Mr. Sherman assails him because he has no war record 
same thing might be urged against Mr. Sherman himself, u^e&s 

claims some part of the reputation of his b ^ oth ®V PV 2 "n^ B ^ebel^ap- 
in the Senator’s speech is his attack upon Mr. Cleveland s rebel ap 
nointments. There are no “ rebels ” in this country. I lie men w ho w ent 
through the war under the meteor flag of t he confederacy are ^rcat 

citizens to-day as any in the land, and the dying; S 

general of the Union forces bore very different test^ 
to that now volunteered by Mr. Sherman. In fact,,a n g never 

grown up since the surrender at Appomattox, and the Unmn was.never 

so strong at any time in its history as it is to-day. those of Blaine 

this perfectly well, and his speech following as 
and Logan, both his rivals, shows beyond any question the tempe 
purposes of the Republican leaders. The exasperating questions of the 
war are to be revived, and the Augustaspeech ofM*..Blame> 
key for the music which is to be played this tall and in •*„ j 
thesentiment cherished toward us is one of all . ll 1 ntb ® rl J ab ! el }f Sk \y [{] 
in this state of things Mr. Cleveland becomes doubly near to us. '' tp 
still say, and say with a little amplification of 
remark, that “ we love him for his honesty, for his courage, foi the ene 
mies he has made, the enemies he has, and so loving him we will stand 
by him and his Administration to the bitter end. 

SHERMAN AND THE BLAINE CLUB. 

Mansfield , Ohio , Herald (Rep.). 

The fact that Senator Sherman was invited to be present and make a 
speech at the grand opening of the campaign by the Blaine dub of Cm- 
c nnati is suggestive, and to some of doubtful signification. That the 
Senator was cordially, and even enthusiastically, received by the Blaine 
Club is*true, but when it is remembered that this club was probably 
organized during the last Presidential campaign, and although its mem¬ 
bers may have originally been all Blaine men, yet since that campaign 
the club ha* doubtless been continued ns a Republican °^ n ^ ilt ‘ on 
its original name. It is not, therefore, to be inferred that its members 
are now necessarily Blaine men, but Republicans, each with his respec¬ 
tive preferences for Presidential candidates. But however this ma> be, 
it is quite evident that as worthy sons of Ohio they unitedly gave Mr. 
Sherman a most heartv welcome. And whatever may have been their 
personal preferences as to future Presidential candidates, they * cl * ar \f‘ 
Was we trust they always will be, to stand by and honor unitedly 
their own Ohio’s illustrious son and statesman. But that meeting was 
especially indicative of the hearty united and good feeling prevailing 
among the Republicans of Ohio. It is to be hoped that tb ‘ a san ' e h f ( 
fcelinc will continue up to and after the nominations of 18f S. The I 
publican party can well afford to keep cool and allow the better judgments 
of Republicans prevail in the choice of candidates at that time, they 
seem now to have but two leading candidates, Sherman and Blaine. 
Senator Logan seems to have knocked himself on of the ring. And, 
although other candidates may arise, yet it is to be hoped Mint not 
sion nor prejudice, but reason and enlighTfiieu juugmeirtT&idyw amor, < ram 
to -elect the next Republican candidate for the Presidency, if tins shall! 
be done we feel confident no mistake will be made. 

JOHN G. CARLISLE, OF KEN TUCKY. _ < jj* 

New York Sun \ I)em.). .1 

Tub Alexandria (Va.) Gazette, like many others in the South ■ 
We 6 t, proposes the name of Mr. John G. Carlisle for 1 resident, tain 
that as Mr. Carlisle comes from a State which did not secede, the 
Southern prejudice, even if it still exists against.statesmen south ofMarm* 
and Dixon’s line, would not be exerted against him. And wedonotdoubW 
that on this point the Gazette is right. The question, however, of Mr.B 
Carlisle’s eligibility for the next Democratic nomination does not hinge* 
upon his connection with the South, but whether his views upon the re| 
vision of the tariff, with which Mr. Carlisle’s name has always been id( nj 
tified conspicuously, would be acceptable lo a majority of the^oten- oil 
New York. We do not mean by this that in 1888 the tariff will necessaijilyl 
be the issue, but that with the selection of Mr. Carlisle or of ( bl. Morrisbnl 
it inevitably would be. How far, then, is Mr. Carlisle in uccoid w ith th»| 
sentiment of New York upon this question of the tariff? £his can 1 m| 
satisfactorily decided by the record of the votes on the bill fortlierevisionj 
of the tariff submitted to the hist House of Representatives by 0)1-Mor| 
rison of Illinois, and for which Mr. Carlisle gave his Note. lhe\otc o« 
the New York <ielegation showed that of the thirty-four Representatives! 
I only seven sided with the statesman from Kentucky. It is behe>|d| 
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ing to the negro, he calls attention to facts of great weight 
but much overlooked, viz.: That the negroes, when they 
Had control of Southern State governments, and even in 
those districts where their vote is still potent, never did 
and do not now draw a strict color line in politics. Even 
in reconstruction days, when everything favored negro 
supremacy, the negroes generally entrusted the public 
offices of county and state to white men. And speaking 
for Virginia, even as late as 1878 - 8 ^ when the party of 
which the negroes were the main strength had absolute 
control of the state, almost every office, from United States 
Senator to clerks in the State Capitol, were given to white 
men, and white men were elected to Congress, and to the 
State Legislature, by unquestioned negro majorities; and 
even to this day, in the so-called “Black Counties,” the 
negroes generally yield to the whites all but the smallest 
and least desirable offices. “ Whatever their other de¬ 
fects, says Mr. Blair, “ the negroes is a rule have sense 
enough to select for office-holders the best whites they can 
find in their own party, and in default of them they select 
the best Democrats obtainable.” If the negroes are too 
ignorant to fill the offices themselves, surely no better tes¬ 
timony than this to their wisdom and public spirit could be 
asked for. And to the argument that they do this because 
of their own incompetency to govern, he replies that all 
the more from this example of the action of the negroes in 
Virginia, Southern white people “should dismiss as 
unmanly and unwarrantable the fear that ruin and dis¬ 
aster will follow in the train of the free, untrammeled 
suffrage of the blacks.” 

Mr. Blair accounts for the adherence of the negro to 
what the South calls the “Radical” party simply and logic¬ 
ally; it is the onlv result that ronlH 
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EDITORIAL 

WHY THE IRISH PRESS IS SILENT. 

VTEVER was there an instance of more eloquent silence 
^ than that which pervades the Irish press of America 
in regard to the Cronin murder. Here is a case which, in 
its inception, execution, and investigation, is of vital im¬ 
portance to the Irish race upon both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is occupying the attention of the American public to a 
degree that dwarfs such sensational catastrophes as the 
Johnstown flood, and the Seattle conflagration; and yet, 
with a unanimity that is unmistakable in its character, the 
Irish press of America practically ignores the subject. 

There are three publications which, more than any oth¬ 
ers, represent the three phases of Irish opinion in America 
—the Boston Pilot, the Irish World , and the Freeman's 
Journal. 

The first named is edited by John Boyle O’Reilly, a gen¬ 
tleman, a scholar, a man of genial address, a poet of no little 
distinction, a man who, in the LeCaron testimony before 
the special commission, was honored with being excepted, 
along with Patrick Collins, from the roll of membership in 
the Clan-na-Gael society. If any man or newspaper in 
America can stand as the representative of the Parnell 
leadership in this country, John Boyle O’Reilly and the 
Boston Pilot do so. And yet, in the issue of the Pilot for 
June 8 , there is not an editorial word, not one, repudiating, 
reproving, or in any way commenting upon the relation of 
Irish agitation in America to the assassination of Dr. Cronin. 
Editorially Mr. O’Reilly treats of “The Chicago Police Me¬ 
morial,” “S 500 Saved, 15,000 Lives Lost,” “English Blus¬ 
ter in tbn Pprifir ” “ Orinl^ i —»>— article* 


k ' * “*. . '/.cMwihip, 

exercise of his rights. The other uniformly opposed every 
measure tending to promote the political and civil equality 
of men, regardless of race, and still says to the negro not 
only that he belongs to a degraded and inferior race, but 
that m all his public relations he must be judged and 
treated according to his race's merits and demerits, while 
his white fellow-citizen monopolizes the ennobling liberty 
of being judged and treated according to what he is him¬ 
self. “With these facts before us, how can we expect the 
negroes to be anything but our political opponents and 
the adherents of our political adversaries?” 

To break, says Mr. Blair, “this dark and ominous 
color line rests with us; but we can only obliterate it by 
treating the negroes with eauiLv .mil i mj - i-tiQlity. and hy 
according them cheerfully all the rights that we ourselves 
enjoy; and unless we do so, the day is not far remote when 
we shall find that the sceptre has departed from our hands 
never to return until a new and wiser generation shall have 
come upon the stage.” 

The sum of all is this: 

1 . That where the color line is drawn arbitrarily and 
artificially in any merely civil relation in the South, it is 
drawn by the white man. 

2 . That even by the white man the black man is not 
charged with drawing the color line contrary to the white 
man’s wish, save only in politics. 

3 . That even in politics the black man draws the color 
line only where any white man would draw it if he were 
colored; that is, only against those white men who draw 
the color line inexorably in every other public relation. 

Why, then, in strictly public relations should not this in¬ 
calculably expensive color line be removed? 


P - Egans Uviiiui V..U.V Sullivan 

obtained Clan-na-Gael funds from him, announces Sulli¬ 
van’s engagement of counsel, and contains several denunci¬ 
ations of the Chicago police. There is absolutely nothing 
to lead the credulous Irish reader to understand that a case 
of absorbing interest to his national organizations in 
America, and his national hopes in Ireland, is being inves¬ 
tigated in the criminal courts of Chicago. Mr. O’Reilly, 
although in his inmost soul he must recognize the truth, 
and revolt from the actions of the leaders behind the 
Cronin murder, pursues the tactics of Parnell, and, publicly, 
neither indorses nor condemns their infamy. Hereafter, 
he must be reckoned among those who by their silence are 
consenting parties to the methods that have brought 
shame_aii£Ldis£race upon the Irish race in America. 

Of all Irish newspapers on this side of the Atlantic, the 
Irish II orld stands forth as the most active representative 
of both constitutional and incendiary measures against 
English rule in Ireland. Its editor, Mr. Patrick Ford, haA 
been alternately befriended and repudiated by Mr. Parnell. I 
But it has been proved under oath that between the visit 
of Parnell to America in 1880 , and Aug. 1 , 1883 , the Land 
League received § 343,072 through the Irish World. To 
those who have followed the course of the Cronin investi¬ 
gation in Chicago, these dates and figures will be sufficient 
to establish the fact that Mr. Patrick Ford and the Irish 
World have something more than a passing interest in the 
motives lying behind Dr. Cronin’s murder. The § 100,000 
which Mr. Sullivan obtained from Patrick Egan in Paris 
in the spring of 1882 came, without a doubt, from the Irish 
World Land-League remittance to Patrick Egan, and there 
is little doubt that this $ 100,000 is the percentage, or re¬ 
bate, paid to the dynamite faction of the Irish agitators 
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WHAT MAKES THE COLOR LINE? 

BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


'T'HE popular assumption that a certain antagonism be- 
y tween the white and black races is natural, inborn, 
| ineradicable, we have got to admit, whatever its probabili¬ 
ties are, and however we may like or dislike, it has never 
been scientifically proved or disproved. Even if it were 
scientifically proved or disproved, we have got to admit 
that that would not necessarily fix a complete and suffi¬ 
cient rule of conduct. To be governed merely by instincts 
is pure savagery. All civilization is the result of the sub¬ 
ordination of instinct to reason, and to the necessities of 
peace, amity, and righteousness. To surrender to instinct 
would destroy all civilization in three days. If, then, the 
color line is the result of natural instincts, the commonest 
daily needs of the merest civilization require that we 
should ask ourselves, is it better or worse to repress or 
cherish this instinct and this color line? Wherein and 


how far is its repression, or its maintenance, the better? 
If we decide that in civil and political matters the color 
line is bad. the nex: question must be, who makes the 
color line in politics, and what will break it? The fact is, 
Southern white people are continually swinging between 
two statements: First, that the color line in everything 
else but politics is in imperative necessity; and, second, 
that the color line in politics is the source of all their 
trouble, and is draw bv the black man, against the white 
man’s choice. Bu: the truth needs no demonstration— 
that politics is not and cannot be a thing by itself; without 
the other provinces of life, politics is no more than the 
ciphers of an arithmetical number. Politics is what we do 
or propose to do in rnd for the various relations of public 
society. So, then, n) progress can be made in the solution 
of Southern troubles until we settle the question, not who 
makes, but what makes the color line in politics. For, ob¬ 
viously, one set of people may be compelled to draw a line 
in politics for which another set of people is morally re¬ 
sponsible. But whei we settle what draws the color line 
in politics, we are preparing ourselves to say whether the 
line need be drawn cr not. However, to inquire carefully 
who draws the color line, may be the easiest way to dem¬ 
onstrate what draws it; and this it was never more im¬ 
portant to settle than now, when the South and all her in¬ 
terests are asking an answer to the question more earnestly 
than they ever have before. Some pages of a work as yet 
unpublished, from ti e pen of Mr. Lewis H. Blair, a mer¬ 
chant of Richmond, Va., already known in journalistic lit¬ 
erature, point out, in a most valuable way, the strictly artifi¬ 
cial character of ceruin drawings of the color line, or, rather, 
of certain things which would have compelled the drawing 
of race lines by any race under heaven that might have been 
subjected to them. 

Crf thi.eei- he oay o, are Jai&c z.z rtrictly f - 

[Southern white men’s, own making” as they are artificial. 
To deny, abridge, or jeopardize a negro’s right to vote, to 
hold office, to sit on jury, or to enjoy any of the public ad¬ 
vantages around him on the same terms as others, without 
any consideration of his own individual values—good, bad, 
or indifferent—except that he is an individual of a certain 
race, is making an entirely artificial and irrelevant use of a 
limited natural distinction. But Mr. Blair points out the 
fact that the negroes obtained all these “cardinal and es¬ 
sential rights in spite of our [Southern white men’s] most 
determined and bitter opposition.” Speaking as an old 
citizen of Virginia, he says that the poll-tax as a qualifica¬ 
tion for vofing was a measure aimed solely at the negro, 
and was finally abolished because it was found to keep i 
more u-hii« than Mucks. from the polls. He calls attenupn 
to the noted system of county government in operation in 
North Carolina, where, by laws expressly and avowedly 
enacted for that purpose, the form of government is cen¬ 
tralized, the count\ officers are appointed by the Governor, 
and the negroes are deprived of the local self-government 
which county majorities of their race might give them. 
He points to the system of electoral machinery in South 
Carolina, especially and confessedly designed, and effectu¬ 
ally operated, to deprive the negroes—the good, the bad, 
and the indifferent alike—of a voice in politics. And he 
quotes from a leading Southern newspaper, as stating the 
position of the Southern white people on the subject, that 
“as long as a white man capable of holding an office can 
be found, no negro, however worthy and capable, shall be 
appointed.” 

Thus Mr. Blair shows how much more the Southern 
white man himself draws a purely arbitrary color line in 
politics than he generally admits or even realizes. Turn- 
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JHhis Discourse was recently preached by Dr. Storrs in his own 
1 pulpit, in presenting the claims of the American Missionary 
Association for the annual collection in its behalf in the Church of 
the Pilgrims. The Discourse was reported, and printed in one of the 
daily papers of this city, and in this form it fell under the eye 
of a benevolent gentleman in Connecticut, deeply interested in 
the Christian education of the colored people, who was so im¬ 
pressed with the great value of the address that he has furnished 
the means to print a large edition for general circulation. The 
Association publishes it most gladly, as an eminently wise and 
timely utterance on one of America’s great problems. 


DISCOURSE. 


Psalm xxii, 27 , 28 .—All the e?ids of the world 
shall remember , and turn unto the Lord; and all the 
kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee. For 
the kingdom is the Lord's ; and He is the Governor among 
the nations 

I do not know that there is any word in the ancient 
Scripture which, it seems tome, must have been more sur¬ 
prising, almost bewildering, to the minds of those to 
whom it was addressed, than this word must have been. 
“The kingdom is the Lord’s, and He is the Governor 
among the nations; therefore, the ends of the earth shall 
remember and turn unto Him.” The Israelite might 
easily and properly feel that his own nation was sheltered 
by the providence of God, as it had been built up by His 
counsel and power; and that He was the God of that 
people, and the Governor in the midst of it. But how 
with the Assyrian kingdom, not recognizing Jehovah at 
all: with the helmeted figure on winged globe, and the 
terrific winged human bull as the symbol of brutal 
though intelligent swiftness, fierceness and power, giving 
the clearest impressions of God ? How with the Egyptian 
kingdom, a nation out of which Israel had been brought, 
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and which reared its majestic and undecaying monoliths 
as its supreme tribute to the gods, and graved its start¬ 
ling hieroglyphics upon them ? How with the Macedon¬ 
ian kingdom ? or with the Roman afterwards—the Roman, 
which at last conquered the Jewish nation, which pos¬ 
sessed its land, and which recognized no Jehovah but the 
thundering Jove who had wrapped the city in whirlwinds, 
and smitten with lightning the bronze wolf in the capitol? 
How could it be said that God was the Governor among 
these nations, and that by reason of that fact the whole 
world at last should be brought to turn to Him? It 
must have been an astonishing statement: not improb¬ 
ably regarded, I think, by those who heard it as the sug¬ 
gestion of poetic inspiration —an inspiration of holy and 
devout fancy, but hardly, perhaps, the assertion of a su¬ 
preme truth of reason and of history. 

Yet there is no other affirmative word of the Scripture 
which has been more emphatically illustrated in the prog¬ 
ress of history from the time it was spoken until now. 
That Roman Empire which had swept out across the 
civilized world, and had finally embraced under its domi¬ 
nation immense tracts of territory inhabited only by bar¬ 
barous peoples, which had conquered Palestine and set 
up its standards in the Castle of Antonia, was after all 
sent, as we now see, in the providence of God, that an 
open way might be offered to the messengers of the Gos¬ 
pel ; that commerce might be expanded ; and that wher¬ 
ever the Roman law extended, and wherever the Roman 
officers were found, there the word and the messengers 
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of the meek Master whom Pilate had crucified mieht 
equally have place, and be equally at home. Then, when 
the time came, that was broken up, to form the separate 
nations which have since possessed, occupied, and in many 
respects certainly glorified, the continent over which its 
sway extended. It never was more clear than it is to¬ 
day that every nation has been, and is, under the govern¬ 
ment of God ; and that every nation has a work to do 
for Him in carrying forward His plans on earth, and ex¬ 
tending His kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

This is all the more evident as nations become more 
compactly organized, and show themselves more conspic¬ 
uously the chief persons in modern history. In the 
earlier time individuals had a vast, even sometimes a cos- 
mical, range of influence. Now, they have not. Bernard, 
in the twelfth century, spoke to all Western Christendom. 
It made no difference whether he were of French or Ger¬ 
man, it would not if he had been of British, extraction. 
His word was heard throughout Christendom. Luther 
afterward spoke to the world, the monk of Wittemberg 
shaking the continent, and sending the influence of his 
truth further than he himself imagined, or ever knew while 
he lingered on earth. To a certain extent the same 
thing was true of the Wesleys, even, in their later day; 
they affected not England only, but this continentas well, 
and their influence was as wide as the English language. 
But now individuals are only important to the world at 
large as connected with nations. They do not speak di¬ 
rectly to mankind, but to their own peoples, and through 










those peoples exert their influence upon the world. This 
is true of the foremost statesmen of our time. It was true 
of Cavour, in Italy—a man of immense political sagacity 
and foresight, of the rarest culture and tact in statesman¬ 
ship, and of unsurpassed power both in the apprehension of 
political truth and in the statement of it. It is true, as 
well, of Castelar, in Spain, at this hour. We know little 
of him, except as he is connected with the progress of 
liberal ideas and administration in his own nation. The 
same is true, even, of Bismarck : largely, through Ger¬ 
many, but not directly, affecting us. And the same is true 
as well of Gladstone, in England; whose words we read 
always with interest and usually with admiration, but 
whose influence is exerted upon history through the gov¬ 
ernment of which he has been so long a distinguished and 
a vastly useful member and minister. 

And this is to be true in time to come: that individ¬ 
uals will lose prominence, and lose in comparative range 
of power, except as their influence is connected with the 
development and education of the nations to which they 
respectively belong. The nations themselves are more 
and more, as I have said, coming to the front as the great 
Persons, by whom the future is to be moulded, by whom 
God is to be glorified in the final and universal establish¬ 
ment of His kingdom on the earth. Every nation has its 
work to do for this end; and every nation will be strong, 
and widely influential, precisely in proportion as it does 
this work with keener zeal and a higher consecration. 

So our own nation has its work to do, within itself, 
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and abroad, beyond itself, in testifying to the truth of 
God, and manifesting His love and light to the peoples of 
the world. But first, within itself; and this work, an im¬ 
mense work, has been in part accomplished, while in 
large part it yet remains to be performed. 

On e elemen t m it, and the first one which I would / 
now refer to, was the establishment of itself as a sep arate 
na tion on the earth ; and that was in some respects the 
most difficult and perilous part of the entire work which 
has been given to it to do. It seemed incredible at the 
time—we do not realize the apparent impossibility of the 
achievement that a small people, numbering in all per¬ 
haps three millions, scattered along the narrow strip bor¬ 
dering upon the Atlantic coast, with every harbor acces¬ 
sible to foreign ships, constantly liable to be overrun at 
many points by foreign troops, should assert its inde¬ 
pendence, and establish its independence, against the 
mightiest naval power, and one of the mightiest military 
powers, then on the face of the earth:—a power which 
fought with relentless determination to conquer what had 
seemed at first a mere local insurrection. It looked al¬ 
most like a hen fighting a horse. It seemed like a boy 
with a blow-gun, or a sling, meeting the front of arrayed 
cannon, for this small people, scattered so remotely over 
this scanty strip of territory, without intimate alliances 
between the separated parts of it, to face, and finally 
to conquer in effect, this mighty nation. Yet it was ac¬ 
complished, as we know, largely through the wisdom, the 
military sagacity, the undaunted fortitude and the abso- 
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lute self-possession, of Washington, on whom the whole 
nation rested at different critical and threatening times, 
and without whom, apparently, that great struggle could 
not have been successful. He seems as distinctly a provi¬ 
dential man as St. Paul had been in his day, or Luther in 
his day. 

Then came the second work : that of providing a new 
Government for the new people now struggling toward 
nationhood—a Government from which all elements of 
monarchical or aristocratical prerogative and power should 
be excluded; which should be absolutely popular, and yet 
permanent; which should be radically and essentially 
democratic, while yet so conservative in the frame of its 
constitution, in the organic law, that there should be the 
assurance in the minds of those who founded the govern¬ 
ment of its long continuance, of its practical perpetuity 
on earth. And that work was accomplished, in connec¬ 
tion with the wisdom, the foresight and the fidelity of 
those who at that time were the leaders in our national 
councils; a work, looking back to which, in the detail of 
its history, we see that at different points it came near ab¬ 
solute wreck, while yet it finally emerged, under the 
kindly guidance and government of the providence of 
God, into wonderful completeness—a completeness which 
astonished even those who had wrought it, and which re¬ 
mained after they had gone. 

Then came the work of interpreting this org anic law, 
111 an( j f rar ning a system of related though subordinate laws 
in harmony with it: a work indispensable to the welfare 
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of the nation. That was accomplished by the eminent 
jurists, and the eminent legislators, who at that time were 
principal in our public councils and on the Bench. 

A nd then came the work of assimilat ing, as far as pos- 1 V~ 
sible, the distributed peoples already extending over large 
spaces of the continent, and bringing them into moral har¬ 
mony and alliance with each other, d hat was the work, 
largely, of the Home Missionary movement, in our own 
communion and in other communions, and of the enter¬ 
prise for establishing schools and colleges at the West, 
and of distributing there and making familiar and at home 
an enlightening Christian literature. That work was car¬ 
ried on, primarily, with reference to the blessings to be 
conferred upon individual souls, or upon families and 
small communities; but it was a work, as we now see in 
looking back, which was essentially national in its aim, 
national in its influence, and superbly national in its 
results. 

Then came the work of finally vindicating and estab- "V, 
lishing the organic political unity of the nati on fo r all 
ti me to come : a work which was accomplished amid the 
turmoil and crash, amid the pain and the ravage, and by 
the final magnificent success, of the immense civil war. 

We felt at that time, vaguely perhaps, but I think often 
very distinctly and very emphatically, that that was not 
a war for the American people only; not a war for the 
future of liberty in this country only; —it was a war for 
the World. The destinies of mankind were infolded in 
the victorious prosecution of it to the ultimate triumphant 
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success, in which the nation should be new-born. So it 
was carried on until that success was reached; and the 
nation, which had achieved its early independence, which 
had furnished itself with its organic frame of government, 
which had interpreted its constitution, and enacted laws 
according to it; which had assimilated, as far as they 
could be then reached, the scattered populations dis¬ 
tributed over the northern parts of the continent, came 
at last, bleeding but victorious, through the struggle; 
having shown its unity impregnable and infrangible, not 
only as against any power without, but as against the 
mightiest, the most defiant and energetic rebellion which 
ever could have arisen within. Our work has so far, 
in these elements, been accomplished. 

Now, there remain two things to be done, in order 
that we, as one of the nations over whom God is Gover- 
nor, may set forward His kingdom and gl ory in the earth. 

Qne the amalgamation with o ur o wn people , under 

American training and in the experience of American lib¬ 
erty and privilege, of those millions of immigrants from 
foreign lands who are being incessantly poured upon our 
shores; representing forms of religion with which we are 
unfamiliar; representing forms of unbelief, fierce, reso¬ 
lute, with which we have been unacquainted in our own 
land; representing the fiercest socialistic ambitions and 
purposes, of which the American people, except as thus 
flooded with them from abroad, would have known com¬ 
paratively nothing; representing anarchical tendencies, 
and representing them with the fury of passion which has 


been wrought into these immigrants, and developed 
among them, by the oppressions of foreign lands ; hating 
the government because it is a government, as they have 
been trained to hate governments abroad ; and apparently 
insoluble, not so to be brought into moral flux as to 
mingle intimately and inseparably with the American 
people. 

This is one work. It is a work to be done by Home 
Missions, done by Sunday-schools, done by American 
public schools; done by Christian literature, and by per¬ 
sonal Christian influence: to be done patiently and 
widely, and, at last, we may be certain, effectively. But 
it is to be a slow, gradual and difficult work, to take the 
Bohemian, the Slav and the Hungarian, with the untaught 
Finn or Norseman, and bring them into essential moral 
and spiritual harmony with the American people. That 
is a work, to which, in its time, our thought will be em¬ 
phatically turned, and for which our gifts and labors will 
be solicited. 

But also there is another—it is the one which comes 
before us this morning—and this is th e work among what 
are k n own as the po or whites and the colored populati on 

at the South. The termination of the civil war left these 
vast masses of people, whom Northern influence never 
before had been able to reach, in the condition to which 
they naturally had come in the absence of an enlightening 
and a purifying moral power; in a condition in which they 
became a threat to the whole American national life; a 
condition in which, however, they are now, and will be 
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evermore henceforth, perfectly accessible to the influences 
with which we are familiar among ourselves, and by 
which the prosperity and power, the harmony and the 
glory of the nation, have thus far been secured and ad¬ 
vanced. 

Let us leave sight, for the time, of the population com¬ 
monly known as the “ poor white” population, remember¬ 
ing only that they are in imminent, constant and infinite 
need of precisely such instruction as has long been fami¬ 
liar in New England and New York, in the Middle States 
and at the West; remembering that they have been 
trained into habits of servility of mind, looking upon the 
stately mansion of the planter, out of their small and poor 
cabins, very much as the liind in the British forest might 
have looked upon the plumed and decorated knight in the 
day of Ivanhoe. They are to be lifted into self-respect, 
into the intelligent exercise of political power, and into 
the expansion of mind as well as the enlargement of 
knowledge and the uplift of spirit, which will come with 
the illuminating and exalting truths of the Gospel. But 
let us now think simply of the colored population collected 
at the South—a population numbering probably eight 
millions, with 1,600,000 children of the proper school-age ; 
a population rapidly increasing—more numerous already 
than the other, and extending its numbers, and widening 
more or less in its distribution over the area of the con¬ 
tinent, with every year; a population which is thus be¬ 
coming more and more a formidable, and which may be 
a terrible, factor in the civilization of this country. 
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What are their general characte ristic tendencies and 
traits ? Taking them at large—remembering, of course, 
that there are many signal exceptions, of those who have 
been taught, and who are able to teach others; of those 
who have manliness and modesty, magnanimity and 
heroism, who have noble power, and who use it nobly tor 
the welfare of their kin and kind, and for the promotion 
of the public welfare—remembering this, but taking them 
in the broadest view, without prejudice and without par¬ 
tiality, what are the characteristics of the Southern colored 
population ? A widespread ignorance must be conceded, /_ 
of what is familiarl y known, believed and ta ught ajriong 
ns as the Gospel of Christ; an unfamiliarity with the 
written word; an unfamiliarity with the great facts, and 
with the rules and precepts of duty which are founded 
upon those facts, and with the transcendent and illustrious 
truths which are also based upon their solid and mighty 
foundations; a want of familiarity which is not their sin 
at all, but their baneful misfortune. Books having been 
formerly prohibited, reading forbidden, they have never 
had the opportunity to learn, in the vast majority, what 
the Gospel is from its own pages, or from the cultured 
and enlightening instruction of others. So, not infrequent¬ 
ly, appears among them an interpretation of the Gospel in 
which the most fantastic fancies suddenly emerge—fancies 
that seem not unfrequently to have been born of the 
old heathenism still hereditary in the blood. I could 
give examples of this, if the time and place permitted, 
which have been given to me by those who have worked 
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among these people at the South, which would be start¬ 
ling ; the fantastic interpretations of the sacred truth, so far 
as they have become partially acquainted with it, seeming 
to show the shadow, at any rate, cast upon them still from 
the ancient and gross paganism out of which they or 
their immediate ancestors, comparatively lately, have 
emerged. 

Then, too, the various vices which are naturally engen- 
dered in men by the endurance of oppression, under 

slavery, appear in large classes of this population ; a ser¬ 
vility of spirit, often reacting, perhaps, into insolent self- 
assertion in their new conditions; falsehood, more com¬ 
mon than, perhaps, among any people not disciplined to 
it in the like terrible manner ; thievishness, to which they 
were trained while receiving no reward of their labor, no 
regular and remunerating wages for what they accom¬ 
plished, when they were taught, therefore, by their own 
instincts as they felt, and by the habit of those around 
them, to steal whenever they had the opportunity. All 
these present themselves, with the indulgence of the 
animal passions to a degree quite unsurpassed, we may 
say, at any rate among any of the modern peoples of the 
world. And then an utter divorce not unfrequently ap¬ 
pears, and this is the most fearful and almost fatal thing 
of all, between religion and morality among them ; so that 
the same man may be a fervent exhorter in the pulpit, 
and an adulterer or even a murderer outside of it—an in¬ 
stance of which was brought to my attention through a 
friend at the South very lately, where a man had been a 
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fervent preacher, admired for his eloquence, and had 
turned out afterward to have been at the same time a 
brutal murderer, and was ere long convicted of the hor¬ 
rible crime. Nevertheless he had appeared to others, 
perhaps to himself, to be sincere in his fervent exhorta¬ 
tions. This whole strange conception of things was 
summed up in the word of one man, preaching to a colored 
congregation, himself a colored man : “ I have to confess, 
my dear Brethren, that I have broken every command¬ 
ment of God, but I bless the Lord that I have never yet 
lost my Religion !” There is an absolute contradiction, 
an absolute antithesis in their mind between religion, 
on the one hand, and morality on the other. Morality is 
a matter of human law. Morality is a matter for the 
judges to investigate, and according to artificial human 
rules to blame for or to reward for. But religion is with 
them a matter of excitement of the senses, of nervous rap¬ 
tures, of fancied visions, of voices in the air, of convulsive 
paroxysmal agitations of spirit. And so the religion 
which is taught and sought might also be said to make 
men worse, until they shall have been brought to feel and 
to see that the whole moral life is to be illumined and 
governed by the principles and the mandates of the Gos¬ 
pel of Christ. 

Then you are to ob serve i n them , widely, a moral c hild- O 
ishness, perfectly natural. Under oppression so long as 
they have been, accustomed to look up with reverence, 
with fear, to the classes above them, they have come to 
be largely in this condition of moral childishness; with no 
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ingrained, enduring and governing sense of the moral 
dignity of manhood or of womanhood, as developed under 
the government of God, and destined to immortal issues 
after and out of this human life. 

These are the characteristics, as I say, on the large 
general scale, with many distinguished and noble individ¬ 
ual exceptions, with even scattered communities to be ex¬ 
cepted, where the power of the Gospel has now been seen 
and felt for years, and is coming to its prophetic fruitage. 
But take the distributed aggregate mass, which has not 
yet been reached by the power of the Gospel as that lies 
before us,'as it makes its incessant Divine appeal to us, 
and I have not at all overstated the facts. I have not 
colored too deeply one line on the picture. It is as I have 
said; and those who return to us from the South bear 
witness to it, all the time. 

Now, here is already, and is to be, for our own safety, 

an immense work to be done. If this is not to be a great 
black ulcer, eating into the vitals of the American life, we 
have got to purify and remove it, not by excision of sur¬ 
gery, but by sure if slow processes of healing. The weak 
in the long run govern the strong. Permanent popular 
liberties have their only sure foundation in sound moral 
conditions practically universal. We must secure these 
among those to whom we have given the ballot, and who 
are to be henceforth citizens with ourselves. Otherwise, 
we are building our splendid political house on the edges 
of the pestilential swamp from which fatal miasmatic 
odors are rising all the time. Yes, we are building our 
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house on piles driven into the thick ooze and mud of the 
pestilential swamp itself. We are building our cities, 
which we think are so splendid, and which are so in fact, 
as men built Herculaneum and Pompeii, on a shore which 
ever and anon trembled with earthquake, over which was 
flung the black flag of Vesuvius, and down upon which 
rolled, in time, the lava floods that burned and buried 
them. 

We have got to face this duty, my Brethren. We have 
got to meet this immense problem, which is not far off, 
but right at hand; which is not a problem of theory, or 
of distant history, but of practice and fact; and which 
concerns not the well-being alone, but the very life of the 
nation* Noble men and women at the South are engaged 
in it already, with all their hearts; and we must help, 
mightily ! It would be the craziest folly of the age for us 
to be indifferent to it. 

Some men may say, perhaps, “ But this is a work that 
cannot be done. It is too radical and vast to be hope¬ 
fully attempted.” Nonsense ! There is no work for the 
kingdom of God, and the glory of His name, which cannot 

be done! With the Gospel in our hand, we can do every- 

thing. Paul said, centuries ago, that without God he 
could do nothing, but “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me!” He was a modest man, and 
would never have claimed that derived omnipotence unless 
he had known that he possessed it. And the children of 
God in the world can still do everything, which is neces¬ 
sary for His kingdom and glory, with the power of the 
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Gospel held and wielded, patiently, persistently and he¬ 
roically by them. This is necessary for our own security; 
and it is necessary for the work of God everywhere else 
in the world that this work be done among - ourselves. 
We can have no power, comparatively, in India or Tur¬ 
key, if the native converts there, coming to the knowledge 
of the facts existing in this country, say to our mission¬ 
aries, “Why don’t you evangelize the colored people at 
home ? Why don’t you teach them to associate the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount with their daily life? Why don’t you 
bring the great white Throne of Judgment before their 
minds, that they may live honestly and faithfully in the 
world ?” We must do this for our own fame and moral 
power in other lands, as well as for our safety at home. 

And there is another most important relation of this 
work w hich we do not always distinctly apprehend. 
What is the meaning of the fact that since our civil war 
Africa has been opened to the knowledge and commerce 

ot the world, suddenly, widely, as never before ? An un¬ 
known continent for so many centuries of historic years, 
a continent known only through the small settlements 
along the north and south, and by the slave-trade along the 
coasts on the east and west, has been now pierced at every 
point, on every line, with its geography as familiar to us, 
if we chose to have it so, certainly as the geography of 
India; far more so than the geography of Australia, which 
has never yet been fully explored. Here is that enor¬ 
mous continent, with its Free State of many millions al¬ 
ready, with its advancing population at different points in 



the south and in the west, in the east, even, and also in 
the north, now accessible to commerce, accessible to 
Christianity, and with many of its Christian converts 
showing an endurance and a heroism which put anything 
in our experience to utter shame: men coming to confess 
Christ in the face of the war club, in the face of the rifle 
bullet, in the face of the flame; men and women converted 
to Christ in the midst of the most tremendous persecu¬ 
tions ; in Madagascar, Christian congregations build¬ 
ing memorial chapels on the very sites where forty years 
ago men were flung over precipices, or were buried 
alive, or in other ways had their life beaten out, because 
of their fealty to the unseen God ! 

Here is this great continent open before us, as I have 
said, really already in every part, and explored largely by 
American enterprise and American pluck. What is the 
meaning of it, coming at this time? It meansthat if we 
will Christianize the colored people on our own shores 
we shall have thousands and tens of thousands of intel¬ 
ligent missionaries to send soon to Africa; where the 
climate, injurious to the white man, is salubrious to the 
black; where the fertile soil, the vast run of the rivers, 
and the vast snow-mountains, give to large spaces of the 
continent all the natural advantages which either America 
or Europe possesses. We may, if we will do our work at 
home among the colored people here, send, not hundreds, 
but thousands and tens of thousands of missionaries into 
that great continent—the very men to work there, the 
very men to reach most powerfully those kindred tribes 
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who are still in a state of pagan barbarism. God has- 
fitted the two events together, as He sometimes has done 
before in history—never more signally than in this case. 
All the colored population released from bondage here l 
All Africa opened to them, on the other side of the sea! 
Here is the stamp, if we will have it, and there is the 
yielding wax, that the seal of the Christ, with cross and 
crown, may there be set! 

Now then, as I have said, there is no work too great, 
if we will undertake it in the love and faith and fear of 
God , and with the instrument of His Gospel in our h ands 
wherewith to work . There has been a good beginning^ 
made already. This society, to which we are to contrib¬ 
ute to-day, the American Missionary Association, has 
four established colleges, three of which are entirely sup¬ 
ported by itself, have been founded by it and are carried 
on by it; and the fourth very largely so. It has multi¬ 
tudes of high schools, normal schools and primary schools. 
One man in Connecticut, you remember, gave to it a 
million of dollars a year or two ago, only the income of 
which, however, can be used. This income is to be de¬ 
voted to the education of such colored people as give 
indications of efficiency and usefulness in after life. The 
man who gave it saw the greatness of the work and of the 
need, having himself lived long at the South and there 
acquired his property. He has wisely designed his fund to 
be used in the ways most effective for the advancement 
of the colored population in industry, temperance, and 
civilization, in the knowledge of the Bible y and in that 
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love of God which he justly recognizes as the most vital 
thing of all. He believes, as I believe, first of all, my dear 
Friends, in the education of men in the Gospel of Christ, 
and of women as well, who may become religious teachers 
of the colored people; who may bring the power and 
light and glory of the Gospel into contact with those 
uninstructed minds, receptive and sensitive but unin¬ 
structed, in schools and colleges. First of all, we want 
men trained, and women, too, in the knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Christ, and then to have them teaching 
others. And that is precisely the line along which the 
society to which we are to contribute to-day, as we have 
done gladly and largely heretofore, is carrying its in¬ 
cessant operation. 

Now I affirm absolutely that if there ever was a work 

of G od on earth, this is his work ! If there was ever 
anything to which the American Christian people were 
called, they are called to this. If there was ever a great 
opportunity before the Christian church, here it is; not 
to reach those people merely for their own immediate 
welfare; not to save our own national life merely; but to 
Christianize that immense continent which lies opposite 
to us on the map, which we have wronged so long with 
the slave-trade and with rum, and to which now we can, 
if we will, send multitudes of messengers to testify of the 
glory of the grace of God. 

Ah, my Friends, don’t say “It is too great a work.” 
It is going to be done! You and I may do or may not 
do our part in it. It is going to be done! The North 
















and the South, God hath created them; Tabor and Her- 
mon shall rejoice in His name! God did not raise up 
this nation for nothing. He did not plant the Holland¬ 
ers here, and the Swedes in Jersey, and the Friends in 
Pennsylvania, and the Pilgrims on the shores of New 
England, for nothing. He had a plan about it from the 
beginning. He did not inspire the Revolution for noth¬ 
ing, or guide in the councils that framed the Constitution, 
or stir the hearts of His children to send the Gospel 
westward and westward, and still westward, with the ad¬ 
vancing pioneer and the far mining-camp, till the minister 
and the teacher looked out together on the waves of the 
Pacific. It was not for nothing that He carried us through 
the tremendous civil war, punishing North and punish¬ 
ing South, but bringing, at last, the glorious victory to 
the national cause. It is not for nothing that He has 
given us this work to do. It is to be accomplished: to 
the glory of His name, for the welfare of man, and for 
the honor of our crucified, crowned and reigning King. 
Let us do generously our part in it to-day! 
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was to protect the negro race from the active hostility of 
the white race, it is obvious, in either case, that a race 
question was recognized in the very language of those 
amendments. In the first proposition, the race question 
appeared in the admitted inferiority of the negroes, as a race; 
and, in the other case, it appeared in the admitted aversion 
between the races. 

The stringent prohibition of the action of the States, in 
denying them the power to discriminate against the polit¬ 
ical privileges of the negroes, confessed the existence of race 
aversion and prejudice, in such degree, that it could only be 
held in check by the organic law of the land. 

It was expected that the citizenship conferred upon the 
negroes by these amendments and the peculiar protection 
guaranteed to their political powers, would carry with it, as 
a necessary incident, an equality of social privileges with the 
white race. 

It was impossible to express this incidental class of privi¬ 
leges in the body of these amendments, because it would 
have been impossible to define them, or to enjoin their en¬ 
forcement in the courts, or to compel obedience to their 
commands in the social relations and conduct of the people. 
They were, therefore, left as mere incidents of political power, 
to be worked out through the influence the negro race would 
exert in the government of the country. 

This fruitful cause of strife has invited constant but 
futile effort on the part of the negro race and their political 
masters to force them, by political pressure and by acts of 
Congress, upon the white race as equals and associates in 
their domestic relations. 

At whatever line their leaders may intend to fix the limits of 
this intrusion, the negroes have intended that the invasion 
shall not cease until the races become homogeneous through 
complete admixture. Not that the highest class of white 
people shall consort with the lowest class of negroes, but, that, 
where the conditions of wealth, education, culture, and position 
are equal, discriminations against the negro race shall cease. 

The social and political questions connected with the Afri¬ 
can race, in the United States, all relate to and depend upon 
the essential differences between the negro and the white 
man, as they have been arranged by the hand of the 
Creator. 
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Amongst these differences, the color of the skin, while it 
distinguishes the races unmistakably, is the least important. 
The mental differences and differing traits, including the fac¬ 
ulty of governing, forecast, enterprise, and the wide field 
of achievement in the arts and sciences, are accurately 
measured by the contrast of the civilization of the United 
States, with the barbarism of Central Africa. 

If the negroes in the United States were not descended 
from a people who enslaved them and sold them into foreign 
bondage, and who are still engaged in the same traffic; if 
they had been invited to this country to become citizens and 
to contribute what talents and virtues they have to the con¬ 
duct of our complex s}'stem of government,—the race question 
would still be as much a vital and unvoidable issue, political 
and social, as it is under the existing and widely different 
conditions. 

It is the presence of seven or eight millions of negroes in 
this country and the friction caused by their political power 
and their social aspirations, and not the fact that they were 
recently in slavery, that agitates and distresses the people of 
both races. If they were not in the United States, there would 
be perfect peace and harmony amongst the people. 

There is a decided aversion between the white race and the 
Indian,—a race who has never submitted to enslavement. 
The difference in color and in social traits sufficiently 
accounts for this aversion, which exists in spite of our admira¬ 
tion for them as a brave and independent race. Has it been 
long persistence in a course of injustice and ill usage that lias 
caused this aversion, or is it the race aversion that has caused 
the ill usage and retaliations that have filled the fairest valleys 
of our country with massacre and havoc ? Whether it was 
the one or the other, it was not slavery, nor the lack of manly 
independence or of fortitude, on the part of the Indians, 
that has engendered the constant collisions between the two 
races. In the history of the Indians we find the most conclu¬ 
sive proofs that no race, inferior in capacity and intelligence, 
can co-exist with the white race, in the same government, and 
preserve its distinctive traits, or social organization. If the 
two races cannot merge, and sink their individuality, by a 
commingling of blood, the inferior race will be crushed. 

In some respects the North American Indians have a 
remarkable history which entitles them to great respect. 
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They are the only race of people known to history, who have 
never enslaved their own people. 

They might, with a show of reason, despise a man who 
had been a slave, or had descended from a slave parentage ; 
while such a pretension would be filial ingratitude in Britons, 
English, Irish, French, Germans, Russians, Romans, Greeks or 
Chinese, and in all Oriental nations, all of whom have en¬ 
slaved and made merchandise of their own kindred, as well 
as of all strangers who have come within their power. In 
the introduction to the work of Mr. Cobb, on Slavery, that 
great lawyer and statesman says:— 

“ A detailed and minute inquiry into the history of slavery 
would force us to trace the history of every nation of the 
earth ; for the most enlightened have, at some period within 
their existence, adopted it as a system; and no organized 
government has been so barbarous as not to introduce it 
amongst its customs. It has been more universal than mar¬ 
riage, and more permanent than liberty.” 

The perishing of the Indian races in North America and 
the West India Islands, has been the result of their stubborn 
resistance to the dominance of races of superior knowledge 
and power. If they had yielded, as the negro has alwaj's 
done, to the vis major , they would have increased in numbers 
and in useful knowledge; and they would have taken the places 
that the white people have accorded to the negroes, in citizen¬ 
ship, with greatly superior endowment of intellect, and of every 
great virtue. But the Indians, while they eagerly acquired 
the ownership of negro slaves, refused the bondage of slavery 
for their race, and have perished, rather than submit to such 
humiliation. Our history is full of records to prove this 
fact, and, in one of the Spanish American Islands, then 
known as Hispanolia (Santo Domingo,) it is stated by 
eminent historians, that a population of 3,000,000 Indians 
shrunk to 1200 souls in the reign of Charles V. of Spain. 
This extermination was the result of the efforts of the white 
race to enslave them. 

In Irving’s “ Columbus,” it is stated that whole villages of 
Indians committed suicide to escape the bondage of slavery 
and invited other Indians to join them in that dreadful 
work. 

As a slave, the Indian has always perished, while, in all 
other races, except the negroes, the slave has, at last, 
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worked out his own deliverance. The African slaves have 
not yet made such an effort, either here or in Africa. Their 
emancipation has always resulted from the benevolence of 
white people. They still assist in the slave trade with Asia, 
despite the earnest endeavors of great nations to prevent 
that traffic. 

Slavery continues in Africa without modification, or abate¬ 
ment. Slavery has always been the common law of the 
negro race in Africa, and its abolishment there as a domestic 
institution is a very remote expectation. 

In the experience of all the great nations, slavery has been 
a rudimentary condition — the first exercise of political 
government, after the family government, and no nation or 
race is to be despaired of because its government was first 
rooted in slavery. The organization of the Congo Free State 
has secured to the negro race the free and unobstructed 
opportunity, with the aid of all the great powers, to prove, 
if they can do so, that they are capable of breaking the chains 
of slavery riveted on their limbs, by their own kindred, under 
a slave code ordained by their own free will. 

All the other nations have, with good cause, regarded the 
negroes as an inferior race, aside from all the physical dis¬ 
tinctions by which they are separated from all other races of 
men. It was this estimate of their condition that led the 
great powers of Europe to enter into the Berlin Conference, 
which fixed the boundaries of the Congo Free State, — a 
vast and beautiful country abounding in natural resources, — 
and secure to the negro race immunity from foreign invasion, 
that they might become a civilized people. The negro race, 
in their native land, have never made a voluntary and con¬ 
certed effort to rise above the plane of slavery; they have 
not contributed a thought, or a labor, except by compulsion, 
to aid the progress of civilization. Nothing has emanated 
from the negroes of Africa, in art, science, or enterprise that 
has been of the least service to mankind. Their own history, 
at home, demonstrates their inferiority when compared with 
that of other peoples. 

They have been, for ages, the possessors of a fertile country, 
where they have bred in myriads, and no foreign power has 
attempted to subjugate them. The result of their contribu¬ 
tions to the wealth of the world is limited to slaves, and the 
natural productions of the forests. They have no agricul- 
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tural implement, except a rude, iron hoe ; no ships for the seas 
and no beasts of burden. Their social development has 
never risen so high as to repress human sacrifices and canni¬ 
balism ; while their religion is a witchcraft that is attended 

with every brutal crime. . , .1 

The inferiority of the negro race, as compared with the 
white race, is so essentially true, and so obvious, that, to 
assume it in argument, cannot be justly attributed to preju¬ 
dice. If it is prejudice, it is rare prejudice, which affects 
nearly all of the white race, and proves the existence of a 
deep-seated race aversion. This aversion is not a result, of 
shivery. If it were, we could not take pride in the lace of 
English and Saxon masters and slaves from whom we are 
descended. Whether the law that created this aversion is 
natural, or contrary to nature; whether it is of human or 
divine origin ; whether itis wicked, or good,—it equally affects 
and controls both races in all their relations, and it is immub. 
a ble, — grounded in convictions and sentiments that neither 

The negro race has but a slight hold on other races through 

the marriage relation. _, f 

Marriages have seldom occurred between Chinese, 01 M< - 
lays, or Indians, and the negro race; and, by the universal 
decree of the white race, such marriages are prohibited. Wo 
expression of race aversion could be more distinct than this. 

This race aversion has been greatly increased m this coun¬ 
try by the abolition of slavery. The trust and confidence 
felt by the slaves towards their former masters has been 
largely supplanted by a feeling of resentment, which politi¬ 
cians are rapidly converting into hatred and revenge. This 
condition would not have been so pronounced, if the negro 
race had not been forced, unprepared and disqualified, into 
the exercise of the full rights and powers incident to citizen¬ 
ship. That unwise and unnecessary decree has caused the 
aversion between the races to infuse its virus into the social 
and political affairs of the country, where it will be, forever, 
a rankling poison. -It has intensified into a race conflict all 
political questions, in localities where there are large negro 
populations. It is discussed and voted upon everywhere, 
from the national capiUil to the ballot box ; exciting the most 
acrimonious debate and extreme measures of legislation. 
Politicians deny, in vain, that it is an open question, and 
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demand the execution, to the letter, of the provisions of the 
constitutional amendments; while the people, in all parts of 
the country, continue its discussion and refuse to lend the 
support of public opinion to the enforcement of the organic 

Ihe race conflict in the United States is, essentially, a 
social controversy, aggravated by its union with the govern¬ 
ment of the country. 

Race conflicts have attended the entire history of English- 
speaking people. Having, as they believe, a mission and 
leadership in the civilization of barbarous people and in all 
the progress of mankind, they have not permitted the 
interior races to check their movements. 

Our North American history is filled with illustrations of 
this unrelenting progress. By the destruction of the im¬ 
placable Indian, we have possessed ourselves of his inheri¬ 
tance,— the fairest and richest in the world. He would not 
be a slave, and we drove him out and filled his place with 
negroes found in bondage in their native land, and imported 
as slaves. I he patient, thrifty Chinaman was found to he 
depraved. lie was invited to come here under guarantees of 
lull protection. When lie became the successful rival of our 
laboring classes and encumbered our industries with a compe¬ 
tition that starved the people who refused to admit him to 
their family circles as an equal, we summarily decreed his 
banishment. 

It was alleged by great statesmen who were endeavoring to 
account for the evil of the presence of the negro in our 
country that there was “an irrepressible conflict between 
free labor and slave labor.” They demanded the abolition 
of slavery as the only remedy. This illogical conclusion 
was based on a thorough misconception of the truth, and the 
remedy was as mistaken as the supposed conflict of slave and 
tree lcibor. 

The alleged competition did not exist in any branch of 
human industry, except in servile and menial labor which the 
negro was alone fitted to perform and still monopolizes. 

1 he great body of negro slaves grew cotton and sugar in 
the South, while the producers of grain, provisions, wool, 
hemp, flax, and hay, occupied other latitudes. The South 
furnished them their nearest and best market for their sup¬ 
plies ol lood, draught animals, and machinery, and they were, 
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in the aggregate, as much benefited by the labor of the 
negro slaves as their owners were. 

Instead of there having been competition between slave 
and free labor, the two systems, separated by isothermal and 
commercial lines, but adjoining each other, were mutual con¬ 
tributors to the prosperity of the labors of both, and of the 
country at large. It was not labor competition, but political 
and sectional rivalry in the struggle for power, and deep 
seated race aversion, that caused the alleged “ irreconcilable 
conflict.” 

In the adjoining fields, in the South, where white men 
and negro slaves grew cotton, there was no conflict, compe¬ 
tition, or rivalry, the reason being that there was never an 
overproduction of cotton. There was never a moment when 
cotton was not ready sale, for cash. The production, how¬ 
ever great, was always in demand. The slave laws held the 
negro to his daily work; made him temperate; enforced 
subordination; repressed crime and misdemeanor; and made 
him a safe and harmless neighbor. There was no cause for 
social or political rivalry with the white people, who labored, 
or with any other class, and, while the slave did not aspire to 
such an attitude, the white man did not condescend to it. 
While the slaves were under the strict dominion of their 
masters, no class of people were better secured against inter¬ 
ference, by other persons, with their rights, of any kind. 
The result was that there was neither rivalry nor friction 
between the laboring classes in the South. 

There was instinctive race aversion between them, which 
nothing could prevent, or modify, except the inferior posi¬ 
tion of the negro, which neutralized all personal jealousies. 
This inferiority and dependence excited, in all classes of 
white people, that sort of Christian benevolence that compas¬ 
sionates, always, the poorest and least attractive of the 
human family. The Christian training of the negro race in 
the South is the undesirable proof of this state of sentiment 
towards them. 

When this race aversion was excited by the apprehensions 
of the non-slaveholders, of the possibility of the future social 
equality, or union of the races, under political pressure, it 
flamed up into angry abhorrence, and has become a settled 
antagonism, as these apprehensions have been realized. It 
was this apprehension, and not any coercion, or other fear of 
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consequences that, above all other considerations, incited, 
armed, fed with the bread earned by the toil of women in the 
fields, clothed with their skill, and sent to the Southern 
armies, the sturdiest and most resolute of that wonderful 
body of citizen soldiery. Knowing all that this political 
movement meant and fully comprehending its results, these 
men felt that any sacrifice they could make, to prevent race 
equality in the South, could not outweigh their duty to their 
families, their race, and their country. 

This race question has been a foot-ball for politicians, and 
a stumbling block for statesmen, since we began to organ¬ 
ize into a federal union. In the beginning, the repression of 
the slave trade was obstinately resisted by northern and 
southern States interested in the profits, and a compromise, 
written into the constitution, was the necessary result. Another 
compromise was made in relation to the rendition of fugitive 
slaves. Another and more important compromise secured the 
enumeration of three fifths of the slave population in the basis 
of representation in Congress and in the electoral colleges. 
Slavery and politics were thus linked in perpetual associa¬ 
tion and made the cause of perpetual strife. 

Our fathers had more faith in our dutiful obedience to the 
constitution than we deserved, when they planted this 
temptation in the body of that instrument. There was 
inequality in that basis of representation; founded on a prin¬ 
ciple that warred against the theory of our government. It 
was not too much for the people of the free States to say that 
the property of the slave States should not, in justice, furnish 
in part, a basis of representation, while their own property 
was denied that influence. Still, the South entered the Union 
upon that agreement, and it was not too much for them to say, 
that the sworn compact should be observed. 

In this condition of the subject, political controversy was 
bound up with the question of slavery, so closely and inevit¬ 
ably, that it has clung to the negro race since their emancipa¬ 
tion, and has become the leading and controlling influence in 
their destiny. 

It was the hope and expectation of the abolitionists who, 
as humanitarians, were also enthusiasts, that the eman¬ 
cipation of the negro would cure the alleged conflict between 
free and slave labor; that freedom would qualify the negro 
race for unobstructed social intercourse with the white race; 



























and that the ballot would force them into such political in¬ 
fluence as to compel the abolition, also, of race aversion and 
social discrimination. The ballot in the hands of the negro 
race has had just the contrary effect. It has been relied 
upon as a substitute for personal worth, industry, and good 
conduct, to lift the inferior race to the same plane with the 
superior race; but it has constantly exposed the negro race 
to organized political opposition, and has chilled the hopes 
and balked the efforts of those who most desired to help the 

negroes to profit by their freedom. 

The negroes have -uniformly used the ballot as a means 
of inflicting the penalties of resentment and race animosity 
upon southern people. They seem incapable of conceiving 
that their political power has any other valuable use than as 
an expression of hatred and ill will towards their former 
owners. The history of Hayti and Jamaica, on the other 
hand, has not been forgotten in the southern States. I he 
people there understand that prudence has restrained the ex¬ 
cesses that destroyed, or drove out, the white race, from these 
and other islands of the West Indies, for the same reasons 
that now animate the negroes and unite them, in solid politi¬ 
cal movement, in hostility to the white race. This strenuous 
and constant antagonism of the negro race towards the white 
people of the South, has compelled them, also, to unite on 
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oppose the influence of their political power, elsewhere than 
in “ the States lately in rebellion.” Congress has stricken 
down all suffrage in the District of Columbia, for the sole 
purpose of disfranchising the negro voter; and in the 
northern States negroes are practically excluded from holding 
office, either under State or federal authority. Those who 
oppose negro influence in politics, in the States where small 
numbers of that race are found, can have no other reason 
than race aversion for their course. This feeling is quite as 
common in the northern States as in the South, where 
the people are brought into contact with the negroes in 
social intercourse, or into competition with their labor, or 
into party conflict with them in the elections. 

With these facts, and many others in view, we must admit 
that there is a deep and immovable cause for the almost in¬ 
flexible law of exclusion, that shuts out the negro race, 
through the pressure of public opinion, from all opportunity 
to rise to the level of the white race, in political and social 
affairs. 

What is the cause of this condition of the negro race in the 
United States, which their power and political influence has 
not been able to remove, but has only aggravated ? The answer 
is recorded in the home history of every white family in the 
United States. The negro race cannot be made homogeneous 
with the white race. It is the abhorrence that every white 
woman in our country feels towards the marriage of her son 
or daughter with a negro, that gives the final and conclu¬ 
sive answer to this question. Wealth, character, abilities, 
accomplishments and position, have no effect to modify this 
aversion of the white woman to a negro-marital alliance. Men 
may yield to such considerations, or to others of a baser sort; 
but the snows will fall from heaven in sooty blackness, 
sooner than the white women of the United States will 
consent to the maternity of negro families. It will become 
more and more the pride of the men of our race to resist any 
movement, social or political, that will promote the unwel¬ 
come intrusion of the negro race into the white family circle. 

This is the central and vital point in the race question, 
if the negroes, being our equals in political privileges, could 
be absorbed into our race, as equals, there would be no 
obstacle to our harmonious and beneficent association, in 
this free country, but neither laws, nor any form of con- 
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straint, can force the doors to our homes and seat them at 
our firesides. 

The voting power is the only reliance of the negro for 
lifting his race to the level of social union or equality with 
the white race. The race jealousy that the exertion of that 
power inflames, has united the white race on the color line, in 
every State where there is a dense negro population, and has 
moved other communities, that have no fear of negro domina¬ 
tion, to feel for those who are threatened with this calamity, 
the warmest sympathy. 

There is a reason for this condition of public sentiment, 
that is fatal to the movement for negro political domination 
in the southern States,—a reason existing in the very organ¬ 
ism of our government; a feature that cannot be ignored. 

Ours is a representative government, with sovereignty re¬ 
siding in the people; and those who exert the powers of 
sovereignty are chosen for that purpose, not by the people 
at large, but by qualified voters. One in about every five 
of our population is qualified by the law to represent him¬ 
self and the four other persons in the group, in voting at 
elections. This arbitrary arrangement imposes no restraint 
upon the voter, as to how he will represent his group, except 
his sense of justice, his friendship for the race he represents, 
or his natural affections and love of country. He has no 
other than a remote, moral responsibility to his non-voting 
constituency: and he measures his duty to them by his more 
direct allegiance to his party. Four fifths of the people of 
the United States are thus arbitrarily represented in the 
ballot box, by the one fifth who are qualified voters. 

This seemingly dangerous power of the voter is based 
upon the theory of the representation in the ballot box of 
that sacred relation which inspires the honest and intelligent 
voter with the most dutiful and quickened sense of trust and 
natural affection,— the family relation. Controlled by such 
influences, this voting power becomes the most conservative 
and the best element in a government for the people. But 
the danger of injecting into the voting power a feeling of 
race aversion, or class hostility, is obvious. It could scarcely 
be over-stated. It cannot be too carefully avoided in the 
government of the country. The family is the real unit of 
our power in free government. 

While the families of the country are homogeneous, there 
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is little danger that the voters who represent them will war 
upon their security, or fail to be loyal to their best interests. 
But where the voters, who represent one fifth of the political 
power of the entire country (and, in some of the States, have 
a majority), are excluded by reason of race, or caste, or their 
previous slavery, from family relationships with the minority, 
it is certain that resentment, prejudice, and hostility will ani¬ 
mate them; and they will vote to humiliate and destroy 
that part of their constituency. Without extending the argu¬ 
ment on this point over a wider field, it seems to be clear, 
that there is extreme danger, under existing conditions, in 
confiding to negro voters the representation of white families 
in the ballot box. 

This is the real race question, in politics, that has vexed 
our people from the beginning; that has afflicted the country 
with a terrible civil war; and still calls for the wisest states¬ 
manship and the most patient forbearance, in its settlement. 

If the emancipated slaves had been of our own race, as 
were the English villeins, and as the Russian serfs and 
Mexican peons were of those races, they would have been 
clothed with the political powers of citizenship without any 
injurious consequences ; because they would have been incor¬ 
porated, without social disturbance, into the families of the 
country. It is this race difficulty that confronts the negro, 
and it will, while it continues, resist and obstruct his political 
power. 

The practical phase of the question is, whether the white 
race can be made to include the negro race in a free and 
honest welcome into their families, as “ men and brethren.” 
There are some enthusiasts, claiming to be exalted humanita¬ 
rians, who advocate the solution of this difficulty by raising the 
negro race to the social level of the white race through legisla¬ 
tive expedients that look to the minglingof the blood of the 
races; but this is far from being the sentiment of the great body 
of the people of the United States. They understand the 
impossibility of such a result. The full-blooded negroes also 
understand it, and hesitate, if they do not refuse, to make 
this effort. “The Afro-Americans,” as the mulattoes de¬ 
scribe themselves, believe that a precedent has been set, by 
their foremost man, which they can follow, with the aid of 
the politicians, that will secure their incorporation, by mar¬ 
riage, into the white families of the country. These vain 
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expectations will be followed with the chagrin of utter dis¬ 
appointment, and will increase their discon ei • races, 

Every day the distance increases between tho races 

is constantly narrowing, until their presence 1 DOrtant 

in the higher commercial pursuits, or in e P 

corporate franchises. This is more distinctly the result or 

race aversion than is the exclusion of the ( ^ hl, ^ f 
r..»nntrv The political power given to the negio lace, n 
matterLw they may use it, only increases race> 

That power has, so far, greatly aggravated the opposition tc 
them. It can never make their presence in this country, 
which has always been a cause of dissension, welcom 

"“Krintio.. of the races under diB.reut g.™»meuh 
will alone cure this flagrant evil, by giving to the negr 
™_for self erovernment; and to the w nu 
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At the Lake Mohonk conference, held in the opening week 
of June, were present perhaps the most competent one hundred 
and fifty people that ever assembled in the United States to con¬ 
sider the Negro question. The result of their deliberations ap¬ 
pears in a series of eminently sensible resolutions, touching the 
vital points of the present status and the prospects of this people. 
It was a notable response to the imperative demand for a broader, 
wiser, more just, and more Christian handling of the theme than 
the American people have seen during the past twenty-five years. 

This coming together of a hundred and fifty experts was not 
needed to dispose of several fallacies on the Negro question 
which are already drifting down stream. Foremost among these 
is the persistent demand that the Negro question shall be left to 
the sole disposal of the white people of the South, which means 
practically that it shall be left to the leaders of the dominant polit¬ 
ical parties of that section. But the South is already too far im¬ 
mersed in constitutional nationalism to insist that the affairs of 
eight million American citizens, with whom the material, social, 
and political welfare of the Republic is fatally bound up, can be 
safely intrusted to the sole discretion of any portion of the coun¬ 
try. From the beginning, the people of the United States have 
been responsible for all that has been done with this portion of 
the population, and no power less broad, progressive, and decisive 
than the whole American people, working through personal, edu¬ 
cational, social, and political agencies, under the inspiration of 
our “common Christianity,” will be found adequate to the final 
adjustment of a problem so complex and so vast. 

The national government can do little through the political 
action of any party to aid in this solution, until the real states¬ 
manship of the whole country is awake to the peril of the cor¬ 
ruption of the suffrage which still afflicts a portion of the South. 
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in every State must be demanded and enforced. The question 
of national aid to education, too, must finally emerge from the 
complications, ecclesiastical, political, and doctrinaire, into which 
it has fallen, and some practical method will then be found by 
which the impoverished South may be aided to cast off the fearful 
incubus of lower-class illiteracy. 

The wildest of all conceits is the demand for the exportation 
of the Negro population, or for its dissemination at home. The 
abolition of slavery has set free the young white people of the 
South to go where interest and inclination call. Hundreds of 
thousands of the most ambitious and most competent young men 
have left the older southern States since the war, and the girls await 
only their call. Meanwhile the Negro remains the real south¬ 
erner, as unlikely to long for Africa as the southern Jew to 
migrate to Palestine. He is in love with the soil, and is bound 
to stay; the only question is, How will he stay? 

The Negro, even the worthy superior class of aspiring young 
people of the race, cannot work out this problem alone. On 
paper, the Negro is an American citizen, with all that belongs to 
American citizenship. Practically, his race is the child race of 
Christendom, the last people that has stepped over the threshold 
of modern civilization, living in a new republic which must 
always be dominated by that race which is distinguished as 
the leading race in constitutional free government. The pres¬ 
ence of ten millions of new citizens, who half a century ago 
emerged from the peasant class of Europe, only exasperates the 
problem. The Negro will succeed on the lines by which the 
humbler classes in the British Empire have gradually moved 
forward, and no cry for a sudden, logical solution of the puzzle 
will be heeded. 

The northern churchman, educator, and philanthropist may 
contribute largely to the result, although this special influence 
will decline with the steady progress of educational and religious 
enterprise among the southern people. But the Negro is not an 
undeveloped northerner; he is a southern American man by in¬ 
stinct, temperament, and training. In all save his present politi¬ 
cal and social aspirations, he is nearer the southern than the 
northern type of life. While the whole American people are 
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responsible for the outcome, the final strain of adjustment must 
come upon the people of the South. The demand of Christen¬ 
dom upon the Christian South for a solution of the race problem, 
by lifting it above its old pagan and atheistic treatment into the 
light of modern Christianity, is already heard by men like 
Bishops Haygood and Dudley, who represent a growing public 
opinion in the upper regions of southern life. To these men and 
women the cal! does not come as a curse or as a retribution, but as 
the most magnificent opportunity ever offered for an original 
handling of a question the solution of which challenges the 
utmost ability of this section, advised, environed, supported, 
and befriended by the nobler fellowship of the Christian world. 
In this direction the union of the three powerful disunited 
1 rotestant churches of the country, for radical mission work 
among the lower orders of the southern people and for co¬ 
operation with the higher element in the colored churches, is an 
imperative necessity. One of the most beneficial results of 
such union would be the direction of a great stream of material 
aid to southern mission work. This would be as helpful in things 
spiritual as the great outpouring of northern capital has already 
proved to be to the material welfare of the new South. 

The two hinges on which this whole enterprise of building a 
nation within a nation swings, are, first, the disposition of the 
southern white people to appreciate their peculiar opportunity 
and heartily to assume its responsibility, in co-operation with the 
higher elements of a Christian civilization at home and abroad; 
and, secondly, the capacity of the Negro, under fair education 
and training, for the worthy exercise of that citizenship so sud¬ 
denly and so providentially bestowed upon him a quarter of a 
century ago. I believe that the southern people will rise to this 
emergency. There is no “ solid South ” outside the southern Dem¬ 
ocratic Party. Beyond these already somewhat vague limits, the 
southern people have all the elements of a diverse, broad, and 
progressive modern civilization. No country is blessed with a 
richer individualism, and none will finally be characterized by a 
wider cosmopolitanism, than the South, peopled as it is by all vari¬ 
eties of the Anglo-Saxon race, and now open to the incoming of all 
European races. Every center of southern influence is now alive 
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with all the agencies of modern independent thought. The educa¬ 
tional public has well begun the most powerful of all movements 
for popular uplifting, by planting the common school foi all clnl- 
dr en in every^State. The one thing that the superior class in the 
South will never abide, is the odium of provincialism in our ne 

An When wTcometo’ speak of the capacity of the Negro, under 
fair conditions, to appreciate and to appropriate the marvelous 
boon of full American citizenship, we must make due allowance 

for the natural inability of any people in similar circumstances to 

rise suddenly to the full power of using the best that isofleicd. 
The American people, in the magnificent wholesale way mwl'ich 

they thrust the loftiest human opportunities and responsibilit 

on the lowliest of the earth, have repeated the amiable delusion 
of the French princess who proposed to meet the cry of staiv g 
wretches for bread by feeding them with cake L nfortuna ely 
for all of us, the freedman was first invited to sit down at a ftas 
so rare, rich, and abounding, that it is not strange if the majority 
of the eight millions have not yet learned liow to behave at the 
great national table and how to satisfy themselves with the com¬ 
mon diet of American civilization. From the necessities of the 
case the demand of the nation that the Negro shall live up to his 
civic opportunities, has not yet been answered, save in a crude 
and faltering way. The failure of his first essay, in the period o 

reconstruction, has terribly weighted him in every . subsequent 

attempt to perform his political duties. A good deal of indigos- 
tible educational cake has been thrust upon him, useful only to a 
small though doubtless increasing, class. Even the Negio com¬ 
mon school, imperfect as it may be, is practically beyond the use 
of half the colored children. While every good Texas town offei s 
at least eight months of tolerable free schooling to evej eoted 
child, the majority of these children either are compelled by h| i 
parents to work, or are indulged in vagrancy, so that they get 
more than three months; and the matter is worse m the older, im¬ 
poverished States. The better sort of colored church holds up 
a moral ideal of which several millions of these people, so far, 
appear almost incapable. Lack of skill, and ignorance of 
economy in the earning and saving of money, are at the bottom 
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of the poverty and dependence of the average Negro laborer, and 
invite the injustice that still depresses him. That these defects 
are special race qualities, is doubtful. Indeed, they can all be 
paralleled by the immorality, ignorance, superstition, and helpless¬ 
ness of European nations a thousand years old. Still, it is “ a 
condition, not a theory,” with which the American people are 
dealing in their efforts to lift up the eight millions of Negro citi¬ 
zens to their final position. 

Yet, to a fair-minded observer, studying this problem of the 
capacity of the American Negro for a worthy American citizen¬ 
ship by comparison with the upward movements of humanity 
which have shaped the great nationalities, there is an encourage¬ 
ment that remands pessimism to the region of mental weakness 
or of moral insensibility. From his appearance in this country, 
the Negro has been in the direct line of Anglo-Saxon training for 
self-help. Under the providence of God, the two hundred years 
spent by the African in the United States previous to 1865, was 
the most effective application of compulsory education in the 
fundamentals of civilized life to which any barbarous people was 
ever subjected. This training, on its negative side at least, had 
the merit of holding the pupil well in hand, and of defending 
him in several ways from his lower self. Distributed over a vast 
territory; among the superior families of the country; protected 
against the ills that have harried every European people on its 
upward march, notably from “sword, pestilence, and famine”; 
the Negro was farther out of the woods of African barbarism in 
I 860 than any other people ever was after five hundred years of 
the old-time European training. That this was accomplished with 
less wear and tear than in the ordinary upward movement toward 
civilization, was shown by the wonderful spectacle of the five 
million slaves caring for the home life of eleven States in rebel¬ 
lion against the nation, while fully conscious of the meaning of 
the awful tumult amid which they waited patiently for deliver¬ 
ance. A considerable class was, on emancipation, found com¬ 
pletely qualified for self-help. The agent of the great Davis 
estate on the islands of the Mississippi River was a colored man, 
and was declared by Bishop Green to be one of the best men in 
23 
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Mississippi; and for a time he was owner of a portion of the 
estate. The mechanics of the South were largely slaves. 

Twenty-five years of freedom have confirmed this educational 
movement along the lines of American self-help and of fitness 
for good citizenship. In spite of the terrible temptation of the 
sudden and perilous change in their condition, the mass of these 
people have faced the situation in commendable style. The as¬ 
sertions that the Negro is worse ofi than in slavery and that he 
has been demoralized by schooling, ignore the development of 
a superior class of several hundred thousand, which, in import¬ 
ant respects, is already leading the race toward the promised 
land. Thousands of these families are now living in increasing 
comfort, are steadily advancing to a higher grade of intelli¬ 
gence and of moral character, are engaged in profitable labor, 
are learning the hard lessons of economy, and are as well 
entitled to respect as the corresponding class of the white race. 
His situation in being fenced ofi from the whites in school, church, 
and social life, has taught valuable lessons of self-respect and 
self-help to the average Negro, and has stimulated the growth of 
a large body of excellent, educated young people, who, as teachers, 
preachers, professional men, and leaders in the upper-class life of 
the people, deserve the gratitude of the nation. Along with a 
decided moral advantage to the white youth, from this separation 
has come a positive discomfort, in many ways, to the white people. 
Just now, the better sort of colored folk are impelled by self- 
respect to draw ofi from their white neighbors. This leaves the 
white neighbor quite too largely in the hands of the lower strata 
of the race for his comfort; and this disadvantage is felt espe¬ 
cially in the relations of household service. The best Negro 
women marry and establish homes of their own, while the gyp s y 
class prolongs the torment of southern housekeeping, and the 
shiftless, vicious, and dependent crowd hangs about the white 

man’s door. M 

Tlie social separation of the races, which still figures as the last 
ditch ” in the rhetoric of the average southern politician, is greatly 
modified in the actual life of the superior people, who least of all 
purpose to take their social code from the caucus. Respectable 
southern white men bear themselves toward the reliable class of 
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colored laboring men in no essentially-different way from that in 
which northern employers treat their workmen. An increasing 
body of Christian women are dealing with their colored sisters in 
the charitable and reformatory work in which the southern 
churches are interested. The interest of many of the best men of 
the southern communities in the northern mission schools, and 
their intercourse with the teachers, are marked features of the 
educational situation. Only a careful observer can understand 
to what an extent this co-operation by the best people of both 
races keeps down the lower classes, prevents outbreaks, and in 
numerous ways is restoring order, law, and justice in a realm 
within a generation turned upside down by the most overwhelm¬ 
ing industrial revolution of modern times. Doubtless the loss of 
wealth, together with the migration of the superior young men 
of the leading families, often works to the disadvantage of the 
Negro. It diminishes the power of that class to hold the lower 
elements of society in check, while the new rich man of the 
South is not yet a substitute for the kindly, easy-going old mas¬ 
ter and mistress of the plantation. But, as a fact, the best things 
now in the South are the work neither of its new northern immi¬ 
grants nor of the rising secondary class, much less of the im¬ 
ported element from abroad. The upbuilding has been the 
work of the old leading class, whose families, in their depriva¬ 
tion, amid conditions impossible to be realized elsewhere, have 
done a work of restoration that yet awaits the full recognition of 
the country. Especially is this true of a large class of southern 
young women who, left at home, have given themselves to the 
good work of doing what their hands have found to do, with 
a pluck, hopefulness, kindliness, and efficiency which add new 
honors to American young womanhood. 

The qualities of the Negro that expose him to injustice and 
ridicule his amiability, habit of imitation, love of approbation, 
and desire for a front seat—are all in the line of an American 
civilization rather than of an African or an American barbarism. 
Ilis habit of imitation is largely a capacity for civilization, and 
the lack of it is the most discouraging element in the character 
of the Indian. The Negro has done for the Anglo-Saxon 
southern white man what the social German immigrant has done 
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for the North, namely, he has poured around society a lubricat¬ 
ing flood, which has modified the original type on the side of a 
tolerant, genial, catholic habit. This peculiar relation between 
the races furnishes a solvent in which sharp corners are worn 
away and by which a final adjustment of conditions is rendered 
far easier. 

The Negro is a Protestant Christian; and this fact is of pro¬ 
digious significance in his adjustment to southern society, which 
still remains the great Protestant stronghold of the nation. The 
Catholic Church has lost a greater number of colored adherents 
in the Creole country of the South-west during the past thirty 
years than it has gained among the colored people elsewhere. 
The religious character of the Negro, crude and half pagan as it is 
in the lower regions, and still not quite sure of complete junction 
with the common moralities, is still one of the most hopeful ele¬ 
ments in the evolution of this people to good citizenship in a 
nation founded in prayer and consecrated by the dependence of 
Washington on the favor of Almighty God. 

The unreliable character of southern educational statistics 
involves the educational progress of the Negro in a good deal of 
confusion. In 1887-88, a colored school population of 2,300,000 
between the ages of six and twenty-one, was reported. But the 
real southern educational age is from six to twelve. A million 
colored children and youth are reported as enrolled in schools, 
but enrollment is little more than a misty term for the hovering 
of a crowd of children around a school-house door. In the most 
favored localities not 75 per cent., and in the older States not 50 
per cent., of the enrolled are at school in any way that tells seri¬ 
ously on character-training, or does more than teach the u three 
B’s.” Notwithstanding an essentially equable apportionment of 
public-school funds, seven eighths of which are furnished by the 
more prosperous class of the whites, there are numerous reasons, 
all summed up in that word of portentous meaning, “ illiteracy,” 
which prevent the present generation of colored youth from re¬ 
ceiving their fair share of schooling. When we are told that 
education has demoralized the young Negroes for work, we must 
remember that one half of them have nothing that deserves the 
name of schooling, and that the remainder are pursuing knowledge 
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ana discipline under difficulties which can only graduallv be 
removed But the results of school training in the better class 
ot schoo s, both common and private, are in no way different 
among the Begroes from what they are among other sorts of 
people. A superior class has already been developed, whose 
services to its own race are of inestimable value, and a steady 
improvement is noted among thousands of the humbler sort 
Theie are twenty thousand colored school-teachers, thirty normal 
schools, and several thousand colored youth engaged i/the sec¬ 
ondary and higher instruction, while the school property of the 
race amounts to a million dollars, and the southern people have, 

St and last, out of their poverty invested fifty millions in the 
colored common schools. 

One great hindrance to the better school life of the Ne<ro is 
the toleration of vagrancy and idleness, and the general habit 
* ng, among the lower orders of both races. The sudden 
change from European peasant life to the political manage- 
^ men can metropolitan cities, has bred a young 
hoodlum in the North, whose antics his southern colored 

— “ t V T attCmptS t0 rival - The South owes it to 
SnV i V ? P 1 0pUlation ’ and especially to the well-inten- 
oned colored people, to suppress this intolerable nuisance as 
vigoiously as a similar evil is kept down in New England 

Sta^ b^ "T", iS Pr0baWy n0t ? et possib]e in these 
nf'Jf l’ll b i CC , there can be a movement for the protection 

of childhood, for the suppression of vagrancy, and for the exter¬ 
mination of the dram-shop, which will relieve thousands of youth 
from daily temptation, and will hasten the separation of the moral 
from the vicious element of Negro society. Herein is seen, again 
the noble service of the Christian women, whose labors for tan’ 

borne C fruit ref ° rm ° f tLe convict system have already 

The Negro must be the permanent laborer in a region capable 
o supporting a population as large as that of the present United 
States. He has demonstrated his capacity in every department of 
mechanical and operative industry, and is fully capable of being 
lifted above the old-time peasant style of agricultural labor° 
And here is the opportunity for northern philanthropy to do a 
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great work, by furnishing the means of a judicious industrial 
training that shall touch every department of the daily life of this 
people. This movement would be enthusiastically welcomed by 
the vast majority of the southern people, and would reconcile 
multitudes to Negro education. Another service the North 
owes, that of resisting to the death the insolence of northern trade 
unions, which practically shut the door against the Negro laborer 
in any but menial occupations. At present the margin of profit¬ 
able employment is far broader in the South; and, that it may 
so continue, the whole country should aid the common schools, 
with industrial attachments, which in time will demonstrate that 
in the colored race the South has a deposit of human raw material 
fully equal to her marvelous resources in all other elements of 
national wealth. 

The complete exercise of political and social rights in every 
nation, by every race, depends upon the progress of the least- 
favored in the fundamentals of industry, home life, intelligence, 
and morality. No radical change in the present social and polit¬ 
ical status of the Negro is possible while the majority of colored 
citizens, or even the average colored citizen, remains in the present 
condition in these respects. Education in its broadest sense will 
gradually furnish the material which a wise statesmanship may 
enact into laws that will block the wheels of reaction and will 
defend the race from assault from the rear. But the forward 
movement is almost wholly to be found in the “ working together 
for good ” of the whole American people, including the growing 
superior class of the Negroes, along those lines of operation 
which lead up to a Christianized, republican civilization. 

The progress of the Negro is bound up with the advancement 
of at least a third of the lower white population of the southern 
States. In this great body of several millions of uneducated 
white people, ignorant, provincial, involved in all the prejudices 
of their class, still weighted by the poverty, lack of opportunity, 
and social neglect that have come down from the old social 
organism, is found the most obstinate hinderance to the rise 
of the superior class of the colored folk. A national aid to edu¬ 
cation that would deal with this class alone, giving to every 
white child a good six months’ schooling annually for six years, 
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would in a generation lift the most grievous burden from the 
back of the Negro. Now the colored man is at the bottom of a 
deep ditch, and the lower stratum of the whites next above him is 
determined to keep him in his old subject position. Higher up, 
the superior race is getting off the back of its lower brotherhood, 
until there appears an indication of a widespread political revolt 
against “ the powers that be ” in a dozen of these States. But 
still the weight of influence is with the people who have 
always directed southern affairs, and who will still largely control 
them. The sooner the whole American people in the most 
practical way help the lower southern white man in his emergence 
from his present condition, the better for him and for the South, 
and incomparably the better for the Negro. Not over the heads 
of the southern people, but along with the nobler and more pro¬ 
gressive elements of the new southern life, must proceed the 
mighty national mission work of training this great and rapidly- 
increasing multitude of new-made citizens for their final position 
in American society. Of course the Nation, both South and 
North, can in a hundred ways refuse to look at the problem aright, 
can embroil itself anew, and can precipitate a conflict which shall 
outrun the horrors of our civil war and shall reveal new possibili¬ 
ties of folly and infamy to the human race. But surely the 
American people, hitherto so wonderfully guided by a gracious 
Providence, so favored in the possession of all the elements of 
the highest civilization, so apt to be moved by the noblest incite¬ 
ments, is not to be deserted in this hour. There is no imminent 
peril, but rather eminent opportunity to vindicate anew the power 
of the Gospel of Christ to overcome every obstacle to the union 
of all orders and conditions of men in the Republic whkh is to be. 

Mayo. 
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A mortgage is a dead pledge; so says Blackstone, so say the 
lexicographers, and so it happens in practical affairs, three times 
in four. The mortgageor makes a deed of his land to the mort¬ 
gagee, as security for the payment of a sun* of money amounting 
to little more than half the value of the land; oftener than other¬ 
wise to less than half. The transfer is on the condition that if 
the money shall he repaid on or before a given day, then the 
mortgage shall he canceled; hut if otherwise, that the land shall 
be sold, in order to pay offrthe accompanying bond, with costs. 
Originally, if the mortgageoiSriailed td pay on the day named, 
the land became at once the properw of the mortgagee. But 
at length the English chancery co^s/interposed, and allowed to 
the mortgageor an “ equity of redeimition ”; and this practice 
has been universally followed in tliid country. The land is ad¬ 
vertised and sold at the court-house /door\and if it brings more 
than the amount of the debt and co/ts, the ^balance is paid over 
to the mortgageor. / \ 

But the foreclosure of mortgages is apt to t^ke place in hard 
times; and the consequence ofteil is that the 'kind brings no 
more than the mortgage bond calls for, with arrears of interest 
and costs. When mortgages are /made under a pressure of cir¬ 
cumstances, as is the case for the/most part, this disastrous result 
is almost sure to follow; and tht effect of the mortgage is only 
to postpone the evil day. If th£ loan is obtained on a mortgage 
in order that the borrower mdy engage in business—whether 
farming, trading, or speculation—he runs all the risks of bad 
crops, of unfavorable markets, and of fluctuations in prices, 
to say nothing of inflations and contractions of the currency. 
During the civil war, and for fifteen years after its close, debts 
were contracted, and mortgages were given, when the currency 
had been greatly depreciated, but wa 3 gradually appreciating. 
The consequence was that in every instance the debts were to 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF THE NEGRO 


BY FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN. 


y- f . ' 1NE - NT ^ nter llas defined science as a knowledge 
and classification of facts, and it is in the sense of this defi- 
mtion that I propose to present the so-called race problem. 

Statistics relating to the colored population are, however, 
difficult, and in many instances impossible to be obtained • 
and m consequence this attempt to present the race problem 
from the standpoint of vital statistics will necessarily be 
wanting in completeness. J 

Th e census office reports for the past year a total popula¬ 
tion of the United States of 62,622,250, of which 7,500,000 
are stated to be persons of color. At the beginning of the 
present century, the colored element in the 'United States 
numbered about 1,000,000, and has consequently increased 
at an average decennial rate of a little over 700,000 The 

lS nft7 re T f Sin r 1880 has been in round numbers 
1,000,000, and forthepast 30 years this increase has been 

ennn.l tn nourlw Q inn nnn 1 wou 

































Thus the predicted phenomenal increase of ■colored popma- 

Hi s'sh*=7'‘Je%s«nH 

figures and also the estimate of Mr. De Bow, superintendent 
5 the seventh census. The first column of figures‘shows 
■' ion; the second, guesswork, and the third, a 
3 , almost equal to absolute accuracy. 

Colored Population of the United States. 


Table B. 


De Bow’s Estimate. 


Darby’s Estimate. 


United States Census. 



White. 

Colored. 

Fonula- 

tion 

1890. 

%of 

Total. 

Increase 

Since 

1880. 

V. £ 

crease. 

Popula¬ 

tion 

1890. 

%°f 

Total. 

Increase 

Since 

1S80. 

%of 

In¬ 

crease. 

Alabama, 

Arkansas, . • 

Dist. of Columbia, 
Florida, 

Georgia, 

Louisiana, 
Mississippi, . 
North Carolina, . 
South Carolina, . 
Tennessee, . 
Virginia, 

Total and average, 

830,7% 
810,517 
154,352 

224.401 

973.402 
654,712 
639,703 

1,049,191 

458,464 

1,332,971 

1,014,080 

64.91 

72.37 

60.99 

67.35 

62.98 

49.69 

41.85 

04.85 

39.82 

75.42 

61.27 

108,011 
224,98G 
30,34G 
81,850 
150,550 
99,758 
00,305 
181,949 
07,349 
194,140 
133,822 

25.46 

38.03 

30.80 

57.40 

19.16 

21.93 

12.58 

20.98 

17.22 

17.05 

15.19 

081,431 

311,227 

76,927 

166,078 

803,716 

602,893 

747,720 

667,170 

692,503 

434,300 

640,867 

45.04 

27.59 

32.90 

42.58 

47.01 

60.32 

57.98 

35.05 

60.16 

24.57 

38.70 

81,328 

100,501 

16,331 

39,988 

138,583 

79,238 

97,429 

35,893 

38,171 

31,149 

9,251 

13.65 

47.73 

27.40 

31.50 

19.11 

10.38 

14.98 

6.76 

14.59 

7.73 

1.40 

7,949,299 

57.95 

1,405,078 

25.07 

5,744,432 

41.99 

717,922 

18.29 
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Mr. Darby over-estimated the probable increase of the 
colored race, but almost correctly calculated the increase of 
the white element. Arguments like those of Mr. Tournee in 
his “Appeal to Caesar" and of the author of an “Appeal 

nl ?°f . ale ° nl y guesswork, and are proven such by an 
appeal to facts and to history. ^ 

Professor Gillian some years ago, as quoted by Mr. 
Tourgee, estimated the colored element in the United States 

528 OoXoo^ \ 92 ’ 000 ’. 0 , 00 ’ an . d tlle total population at 
528 000 000; whereas the highest reliable estimate places 

13oS onn P ? a 1980 at 296 ’ 000 ’ 000 ’ or just about 

J 80 ’?^ 009 less - A writer in the American Statistician 
tor 1891, a San Francisco publication, calculates the prob¬ 
able colored element of the total population for 1920, only 
thirty years hence, at 50,000,000; when it could, in all human 
possibility, hardly exceed 15,000,000. The American Statis¬ 
tician goes even higher in its estimate than Mr. Darby, whose 
estimate for 1920 is 47,000,000. J 6 

T he principal factors in the miscalculation of the probable 
future colored population have been the over-estimate of the 
bnth rate and the under-estimate of the death rate. Ao-ain 
most wnters on this subject have ignored the important fact 
that the colored population of the United States is an isolated 
body of people, receiving no addition in numbers by immigra- 
tion, and in consequence present conditions essentially different 
from those of other races and nationalities that have settled 
on American soil. The Indian is on the verge of extinction, 
many tribes having entirely disappeared; and the African 
will surdyfoUow him, for every race has suffered extinction 
wherever the Anglo-Saxon has permanently settled. 

Up to the year 1830, the negro increased at a greater rate 
than the white race of the South; but since then the white 
race has been slowly gaining on the colored element, and 
this gain has been due to the natural increase of population 
and not, as may be argued, to Northern settlers or European 
immigration. But for the enormous losses sustained by the 
Southern people during the late war, the result for the past 
thirty years would have been still more astounding. 

For some generations the colored element may continue to 
make decennial gains, but it is very probable that the next 
thirty years will be the last to show total gains, and then the 
decrease will be slow but sure until final disappearance. 
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Vital statistics of the colored race are, perhaps, the most 
difficult body of facts to collect in the United States. It 
would be a comparatively easy matter to collect a body ot 
figures and facts relating to horses or mules, and to show the 
prevalence of the most fatal diseases among them, for there 
is not a Southern State without a bureau of agriculture; 
but on the other hand, there is but one Southern State, 
Alabama, in possession of a State Bureau of Registration ot 
Vital Statistics; and it is to the cities we shall have to turn 
for the material necessary to gain an understanding of the 
conditions as they exist to-day. Such figures as may be 
introduced in the following tables, have been principally 
obtained from the registration reports of the Southern cities. 
The State of Alabama is the only Southern State in which a 
fairly successful attempt is being made to collect vital statis- 
tics; and in course of time the present State Board of Health, 
under the superintendence of its efficient health officer, 
Dr. Cochrane, of Montgomery, will undoubtedly succeed in 
accomplishing exceptionally valuable results. 

In Florida and North Carolina attempts are being made to 
secure registrations of births and deaths, and the respective 
States deserve much credit; hut what can be said of a State 
like Tennessee, where a Bureau of Vital Statistics in success¬ 
ful operation was abolished by its own Legislature? In all 
discussions of the race problem from the standpoint of P°P^“ 
lation statistics, the birth rate of the negro is usually held 
out as the most conclusive proof of a probable future numei- 
ical negro supremacy; yet, notwithstanding the most earnest 
effort, I have failed to secure reliable data from a single State 
or city from which to arrive at anything like a birth rate of 

the colored population. . 

The fact is, in most instances no record of births is required; 
and when such registration is attempted, the returns seldom 
exceed more than half of the actual births for both races. 
To show how misleading such statistics may be, I will quote 
the white and the colored birth rates of the State of Alabama, 
which for the year 1889 is stated to be 26.47 per 1,000 for 
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conclusions in regard to the future of the colored race by a 
thorough examination of the mortuary reports of the Southern 
cities, and in this respect we have access to considerable 
statistical material of great value. The great prolificness of 
a race means absolutely nothing, unless it be counterbalanced 
by a correspondingly low death rate; for it is not so much 
the number of children that are born, as the number that 
maintain individual life, on which depends the future of a 
race. It matters not how many are born if most of them die. 
What is the result ? There is an old saying that “ it is not 
what a man earns, but what he saves, that makes him rich.” 

An examination of the mortuary statistics of the South for 
both races will convince the most superficial reader that the 
death rate of the negro is out of all proportion to the rate 
of mortality of the white race. The table below exhibits the 
comparative mortality of whites and blacks in eight different 
Southern municipalities. 


Table C. — Annual Bate of Mortality per 1,000 of Living 
Population , by Pace. 



White. 

Colored. 

Rato per 1,000. 

Rato per 1,000. 

Birmingham, Ala., .... 

14.85 

26.64 

Washington, I). C., . 

17.25 

32.87 

Atlanta, Ga., .... 

15.71 

30.28 

New Orleans, La., .... 

21.27 

30.93 

Wilmington, N. C., . 

13.90 

28.50 

Charleston, S. C., 

19.05 

43.66 

Memphis, Tenn., .... 

19.33 

26.15 

Richmond, Va., 

19.53 

27.81 

Average,. 

17.01 

31.60 


The eight cities from whose annual registration reports I 
have compiled this table, are representative centres of the 
colored population of the regions embraced under the table 
of population statistics at the beginning of this article. 
From Arkansas, Florida, and Mississippi, I found it im¬ 
possible to obtain returns. 

It will be seen by the above table that in not a single 
instance does the negro mortality come anywhere near the 
white race, but almost without exception exceeds it by 
from 30 per cent to 100 per cent. In Washington, D. C., the 
colored mortality exceeds that of the white by 15.6 per 1,000 of 
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living population, and in Charleston, S. C., by oyer 130 per cent. 
The average rate for the eight cities is 17.61 for the white 
and 31.60 for the colored race, an excess of about 79 per cent 
on the part of the latter. The colored race is certainly in 
need of a high degree of prolificness, to make good a loss ot 
nearly two deaths to every one of the white race. 

It cannot be argued that these conditions do not apply to 
the country population, for then the white race would 
certainly enjoy the same favorable circumstances as the 
blacks, and thus the relations would be substantially the 
same. Again, it must not be forgotten that the drift of the 
colored population is into the cities; and the increase in 
urban population of the South, during the past ten years, 
has been principally due to an influx of colored country 
population. Already colored farm labor is becoming scarce 
in certain sections of the country, and the loss of the farmer 
or planter will be the gain of the undertaker, for the drift of 
the negro into the cities is usually a drift into an early 
grave. If we seek for the causes of this frightful rate ol 
mortality, the data are not wanting. 

The colored population is placed at many disadvantages it 
cannot very well remove. The unsanitary condition of then- 
dwellings, their ignorance of laws of health, and general 
poverty are the principal causes of their high mortality; 
but there are a few specific causes which a careful analysis 
of death returns clearly demonstrates, and it is with these we 
shall principally concern ourselves. There are two main 
causes of mortality among the adult negro winch cannot but 
be of the most momentous influence upon the future genera¬ 
tions ; these are venereal diseases and deaths from con¬ 
sumption. Any physician who has practiced among colored 
people will bear me out in my statement that at least three 
fourths of the colored population are cursed with one kind or 
another of the many diseases classified as venereal. The gross 
immorality, early and excessive intercourse of the sexes, pre¬ 
mature maternity, and general intemperance in eating an 
drinking of the colored people are the chief causes ot their 
susceptibility to venereal diseases; and the want of proper 
medical attendance makes him, in most cases, a victim for hie. 
They have a common habit of drugging, and usually take the 
reverse of what they ought to have taken to effect a cure. 

The following table will show the relative percentage ot 
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deaths due to consumption, out of the total mortality. 
Consumption is becoming more and more a constitutional 
disease of the negro; and if the deaths from pneumonia and 
other lung troubles were added, it would be found to con¬ 
stitute the major portion of fatal diseases. 


Table D. — Mortality of Whites and BlacJcs by Consumption. 



White. 

Colored. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Deaths 
from Con¬ 
sumption. 

%ot 

Total. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Deaths 
from Con¬ 
sumption. 

%ot 

Total. 

Washington, D.C., 

2,713 

305 

0.11 

2,430 

302 

0.10 

Atlanta, Ga., 

708 

80 

0.11 

007 

130 

0.15 

New Orleans, La., 

3,025 

403 

0.12 

2,150 

300 

0.17 

Charleston, S. C.,. 

510 

43 

0.08 

1,431 

213 

0.15 

Memphis, Tenn., . 

038 

70 

0.12 

706 

120 

0.18 

Richmond, Va., . 

1,004 

113 

0.10 

1,224 

133 

0.11 

Average, . 

- 

- 

0.10 7 

- 

- 

0.15 2 


The average percentage of white deaths due to con¬ 
sumption in the six cities furnishing available returns, will 
be found to equal 10.7 per cent of deaths from all causes; 
the colored percentage of the same causes will be found to 
reach 15.1 per cent of total deaths, being nearly 50 per cent 
in excess of the white ratio. The reports from the six cities 
show a singular similarity of returns ; and they seem to prove, 
more conclusively than any other argument, the fearful 
predominance of this deadly malady among the colored 
population. The figures show also indisputable facts as to 
the inferior constitution and vitality of the colored race. 
Something must be radically wrong in a constitution thus 
subject to decay. Aside from consumption, nearly all of the 
other fatal diseases will be found to be more fatal to the 
negro than to the white man. Thus to malarial and other 
fevers from which the colored race is commonly supposed to 
be exempt, the negro of to-day is as much, if not more, sub¬ 
ject than the whites. Under the heading of “ Zymotic 
Diseases,” the figures given below for six cities will show 
an almost equal ratio with the white population. 

If it is argued that, granted the same conditions and the 
same opportunities as the white race, the colored race would 
prove itself of a more enduring vitality, the proof can be 
furnished that even if he be placed on equal grounds he 
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still will exhibit what an eminent writer calls “his race 
proclivity to disease and death.” 


Table E. — Mortality of Whites and Blacks from Zymotic 
Diseases. 



White. 

COLOKED. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Deaths from 
Zymotic 
Diseases. 

%of 

Total. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Deaths from 
Zymotic 
Diseases. 

%ot 

Total. 

Richmond, Va., . 

1,094 

438 

0.40 

1,224 

326 

0.27 

Washington, D.C., 

2,934 

678 

0.23 

2,630 

670 

0.25 

Charleston, S. C.,. 

492 

100 

0.20 

1,375 

230 

0.17 

New Orleans, La., 

3,925 

601 

0.15 

2,150 

300 

0.14 

Knoxville, Tenn.,. 

356 

115 

0.32 

213 

50 

0.23 

Nashville, Tenn.,. 

581 

123 

0.21 

640 

98 

0.15 


The experience of the army during the war and its twenty 
years’ experience of peace and normal condition since 1870, 
will furnish the proof that the colored race, even under the 
most advantageous conditions, will fail to hold its own 
against the white race. 

I have compiled from the “ Medical and Surgical History of 
the War ” the figures given below, to show the fatality of four 
principal diseases for each race. The figures in the first column 
state the total number of cases of each disease; the second 
column contains the total number of deaths resulting; the 
third column shows the percentage of deaths to cases, afford¬ 
ing an easy means of comparison between the two races. 


Table F. — Disease and Mortality in the United States Army 
during the War. 



White. 

Colored. 


Total 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

% 

Total 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

% 

Consumption, 

13,499 

5,286 

0.39 

1,331 

1,211 

0.91 

Typhoid Fever, 

75,368 

27,056 

0.36 

4,094 

2,280 

0.56 

Chronic Diarrhoea, 

170,488 

27,558 

0.16 

12,098 

3,278 

0.27 

Inflammation of Lungs, 

61,202 

14,738 

0.24 

16,136 

5,233 

0.32 

Average, 

- 

- 

0.29 

- 

- 

0.51 5 


It will be seen from this table that the liability of the 
negro to death is almost double that of the white race. Even 
if under the same treatment, under the care of the same phy¬ 
sician, and in the same hospital, negroes die almost two to 
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one of the white element of the army. In his liability to 
death when attacked with consumption, the negro will rarely 
be found to escape at all, and in not a single instance does 
he exhibit anywhere a vitality or power of resistance equal 
to the white race. 

The records of the United States Army for the past twenty 
years tell the same stoiy, exhibit the same relative propor¬ 
tion of deaths to disease, and increased mortality over the 
white portion of the army. The surgeon-general, in his 
annual report for 1889, refers to the matter in the following 
language: “ The death rate of the people of African descent 
is always higher than that of the whites living in the same 
settlement. This is ascribed, for the most part, to the com¬ 
parative poverty of the colored people, which crowds them 
into dwellings in the less desirable parts of the locality. It 
would seem, however, from the records of the army, that there 
is a race proclivity to disease and death; for although the 
colored troops are in all respects subject to the same influence 
as the white troops at the same station, the cases of sickness, 
and notably the death rates, are greater among them than 
among the whites.” 

The average rate of mortality, for the past twenty years, of 
white and colored troops, according to statistics furnished me 
by the War Department, was 14.36 per 1,000 of mean 
strength for colored troops and 11.50 per 1,000 of mean 
strength for the white troops. The rate of mortality due to 
consumption was 0.66 per 1,000 for the white and 1.19 per 
1,000 for the colored element of the army. This agreement 
of facts and figures shows whither the colored race is drifting. 
We have seen that the average total mortality and the ratio 
of death due to consumption exceed that of the white race 
by a very high percentage. We have also seen that, even 
under the same conditions, the negro exhibits the same 
excessive tendencies to disease and death. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that the colored race is 
showing every sign of an undermined constitution, a diseased 
manhood and womanhood; in short, all the indications of a 
race on the road to extinction. Additional proofs, more 
convincing still, are furnished by separating the death returns 
of the two races according to age and sex. 

If in the beginning it was shown that the average total 
mortality of the colored race exceeded that of the white race, 
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the following table will show that the average age of the 
colored element is much below that of the white. In Wash¬ 
ington, during a period of eleven years, the white popula¬ 
tion maintained an average age of thirty-two yearn and nine 
months, exceeding the colored average of twenty-one years 
and eleven months by nearly ten years. 

Since the average ratio of deaths by age is so much alike 
in the several cities embraced under Table G, we may well 
assume the difference in the average duration of life to be the 
same for the two races in other portions of the South. Thus 
the percentage of deaths under twenty years for Savannah and 
Charleston is almost equal to the 56 per cent of Washington. 

A close examination of Table G will show a similarity of 
conditions astonishing to one unacquainted with compara¬ 
tive mortuary statistics. We find but slight variation in 
the colored returns ; and with the exception of the low rate 
of early deaths for Savannah, we have a corresponding 
agreement of returns for the white race. 


Table G. — Mortality of Whites and Colored , according to Age, 



WUITE. 

COLOKED. 

Total Deaths. 

Still-Births. | 

% of Total. 

Deaths Under 
6 Years. 

\%of Total. 

Deaths Under 
20 Years. 

I % of Total. 

Total Deaths. 

| Still-Births. | 

|% of Total. 

Deaths Under 

5 Years. 

| % of Total. 

Deaths Under 

20 Years. 

I % of Total. 

Washington, D.C., 

1890, 

2,934 

183 

0.06 

895 

0.31 

1,113 

0.38 

2,630 

288 

0.11 

1,172 

0.45 

1,474 

0.56 

Memphis, Tenn., 

1890, 

638 

32 

0.05 

157 

0.25 

219 

0.34 

706 

49 

0.07 

‘244 

0.35 

341 

0.48 

New Orleans, La., 

1889, 

4,122 

285 

0.07 

1,401 

0.34 

1,709 

0.41 

2,179 

223 

0.10 

723 

0.33 

958 

0.44 

Savannah, Ga., 

1889, 

479 

M 

0.07 

145 

0.30 

182 

0.38 

870 

116 

0.13 

372 

0.43 

451 

0.52 

Charleston, S.C., 

1889, 

616 

40 

0.08 

158 

0.31 

191 

0.37 

1,431 

153 

0.11 

592 

0.42 

756 

0.53 

Richmond, Va., 

1890, 

1,094 

72 

0.07 

332 

0.31 

430 

0.39 

1,224 

142 

0.12 

496 

0.41 

631 

0.52 

Average, 


" 

- 

0.07 


0.30 

“ 

0.38 

“ 


0.11 

” 

0.40 

“ 

0.51 


According to these tabulated returns of six Southern cities, 
but one third of the white deaths occur under twenty, against 
a colored ratio of more than one half. In not a single 
instance does the white race reach even the lowest ratio of 
the colored; and even the high ratio of New Orleans, of 41 
per cent, is 3 per cent less than the lowest colored mor¬ 
tality, under twenty, reported from the same city. The 
infantile mortality, or deaths under five years, for the two 
races presents the same condition of an excessive ratio on the 
part of the colored element. 
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The rate of ante-natal to the total mortality of the two 
races, one of the most important features in population sta¬ 
tistics, places the colored element at still more fearful odds 
to the white, being everywhere in excess by from 30 to 200 
per cent. 

It now only remains for me to present the mortality of the 
two races according to sex; and it is here that one of the 
strongest points, as to the future of the colored race, will find 
its basis. 

The white population, as will be seen by the figures under 
Table H, shows a male ratio of mortality higher than that 
of the female portion of the population. Taking figures at 
random from States and cities in America and Canada, as the 
following table will show, these relations are commonly 
prevailing. 

Table II. 



Male Deaths. 

Female Deaths. 

Massachusetts, 


. 1889, 

29,017 

28,042 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 


. 1889, 

9,005 

8,875 

Philadelphia, Penn., 


. 1888, 

10,566 

9,800 

St. Louis, Mo., 


. 1890, 

4,611 

3,798 

Toronto, Can., 


. 1889, 

1,609 

1,323 

Hamilton, Can., 


. 1889, 

365 

309 

Total, . 



55,773 

52,153 


No additional argument is needed to assure the reader of 
the correctness of the assertion that the white female mor¬ 
tality never and nowhere, under normal conditions, exceeds 
that of the other sex, but, on the contrary, usually falls 
considerably below. In Massachusetts this excess of male 
deaths is on an average 1,000 per annum, and has been the 
same, according to registration returns, for the past twenty 
years. We can therefore safely lay it down as an axiom 
that the white race depends on the maintenance of this 
favorable ratio for its natural increase, and we may assume 
the same to hold good for the colored race, whose future will 
therefore depend on its ability to maintain existence under 
the condition that its female mortality be less than its 
male. But proofs are not wanting to show that just the 
reverse is its present and inevitable future condition. 

As will be seen from the data compiled under Table I, 
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the colored female mortality is in excess, in many instances, 
against a male excess of the white. In not a single instance 
does the white male mortality exceed that of the white 
female, but in nearly every instance does the male negro 
mortality fall below that of its female. 


Table I. — Mortality by Golor and Sex . 



White. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Charleston, S. C., 

New Orleans, La., 

Atlanta, Ga., 

Memphis, Tenn., 

Nashville, Tenn., 
Washington, D. C., 
Richmond, Va., 

Baltimore, Md., 

275 

2,225 

423 

386 

304 

1,631 

557 

3,249 

251 
1,700 

370 

252 

277 

1,303 

537 

3,105 

526 

1,057 

522 

380 

325 

1,292 

604 

1,047 

676 

1,093 

520 

326 

315 

1,338 

620 

1,125 

9,050 

7,795 

F. 0.46% 

5,753 

6,013 

F. 0.51% 


This comparative exhibit of mortality by race and sex 
demonstrates the inferiority of the constitution of the 
colored female; and this being true, the whole body politic 
of the colored race is undermined and finally doomed. Ad¬ 
ditional evidence of the deteriorated physique of the colored 
female is gained by an investigation of the comparative 
ratio of still-births prevailing among the two races. The 
high rate of female mortality, together with the high rate of 
still-births, is a convincing proof of an inferior womanhood. 
The enormous losses sustained by the colored population 
from these causes may be better understood when we add 
together the losses for a number of years. 

During the period 1880 and 1890 the colored still-births 
numbered in Richmond, Va., 1,265, and in Washington, 
D. C., for the same period, nearly 3,000. In the latter city 
during the last decade, the rate of illegitimates to total 
births was equal to 21.34 per cent, against a white rate of 
only 3 per cent. 

If a high rate of still-births is a proof of a weakened female 
constitution, a high rate of illegitimate birtlis proves the cause 
of this growing debility and frailty of the colored female. 
The laws of morality can no more be violated than the 
physical laws of nature ; and the whole life of the negro is a 
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constant violation of both. The penalty paid by the un¬ 
fortunate and ignorant is premature death. 

The female deaths form 46 per cent of the total white 
mortality, whereas the colored rate of female deaths is 51 per 
cent The white female, embraced under Table J, gained in 
total’ numbers 1,257 on the white males, whereas the colored 
female shows a net loss of 260. The three cities. New 
Orleans, Baltimore, and Washington, report, for a combined 
total experience of twenty-three years, a white female gain 
of nearly 5,000, against a loss on the part of the colored female 
of nearly 1,300, a difference in favor of the white race of 
6,300 females in these three cities alone. 

What else but final extinction can be the future oi the 
negro, thus presenting all the evidences of a vanishing race . 
What fears need we entertain when we take into consider¬ 
ation the fact that for the white race the indications point 

in the opposite direction ? . 

Such are the conditions of to-day, and this statistical review 
of the race question will prove that no one need fear a possible 
negro supremacy, impossible under the prevailing conditions. 

In conclusion I will present some data comparing the 
conditions of the past with those of the present, illustrating 
the changed conditions affecting the life and well-being 
of the colored race. The following statistical exhibit is 
taken from the mortality report of the Seventh United 
States Census, showing the relative mortality of males and 


Table 1. —Mortality Statistics , by Sex and Color, for 1850. 
U. S. Seventh Census . 



White. 

Slaves. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. | Female. 

Baltimore, Md., 

Charleston, S. C., 

Louisville, Ky., 

Memphis, Tenn., 

Mobile, Ala., 

New Orleans, La., 

Norfolk, Va., 

Richmond, Va., 

Wilmington, N. C., . 

Total,. 

1,567 

189 

494 

205 

310 

2,666 

102 

175 

48 

1,376 

131 

337 

112 

163 

992 

98 

139 

33 

299 

54 

77 

50 

77 

243 

54 

61 

35 

244* 

34 

54 

40 

73 

171 

38 

37 

27 

5,756 

3,381 

050 

718 

• Free colored population. 
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It is fortunate that we possess at least some statistics 
relative to the negro antedating the war. A comparison 
ot the past with the present affords us the most valuable 
clue as to the future tendency of the race. According to 
r i?,° W ; su P ennten dent of the seventh census, the mortality 
of Charleston, S. C, for the period 1830-45, was, on an 
average for the white race, one death to every forty-three 
living, and one to every fifty living on the part of the 
colored. For the past ten yearn this ratio has been amone- 
the white population one death to every forty-seven living 
and among the colored, one to every twenty-two living , showing 
a decrease of the white mortality and an increase of the 
colored mortality of over 100 per cent. It seems almost 
as if the period could be calculated when the death 
rate will be one death to every one living. If it has in¬ 
creased from one to every fifty living to one to every twenty- 
two or twenty-eight living, in forty-five years, may we not 
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race. 
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THE BURNING OF NEGROES IN THE SOUTH: 
A PROTEST AND A WARNING. 


BY B. O. FLOATER. 


I. 

A brief survey of Since the war the freedmen of the 
THE PAST * South have been from time to time sub- 

ject to outbursts of violence from their white brethren, character- 
lzed by a ferocity rarely paralleled in the annals of a nation 
which claims to be civilized. Before the war the black man’s life 
was probably far more secure than since his freedom, as when in 
slavery lie was exceedingly valuable property. During the re¬ 
construction period, and, indeed, for several years after the 
administration of President Johnson, his fate was pitiable in the 
extreme, being the victim of foolish friends on the one side, and 
on the other being subject to frequent outbursts of frenzy from 
his former masters, who looked upon him as the prime cause of 
devastated homes and despoiled commonwealths. 

The immediate granting of franchise to a race while it was vet 
thoroughly ignorant, and, in the nature of the case, incompetent 
to vote intelligently, was a cruel blow to the negro no less than 
a crime against the Republic. It was one of those sad exhibi¬ 
tions of the triumph of sentimentality over judgment, which so 
otten marks the thought and action of enthusiasts and extreme 
reformers. 

Had Lincoln lived, the issue would doubtless have been dif¬ 
ferent, tor it was said that he favored prohibiting negro suf¬ 
frage, on the one hand, and the suffrage of all who had shouldered 
arms against the national government, on the other, for a period 
of twelve years, during which time he felt that the nation could 
deal with the diflicult problem of negro suffrage in a wise and 
dispassionate manner, while it would give time for the education 
ot the negroes who might be sufficiently interested in free gov¬ 
ernment to seek to qualify themselves by learning to read, write 
and in a measure think independently upon subjects of a politi¬ 
cal nature. Thus for the South, as well as for the Republic 
j^otragic death of Lincoln was, in my judgment, peculiarly 

Of the long and terrible night which marked the bloody 
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THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY JAAIES G. CLARK. 


I saw the mountains stand 
Silent, wonderful, and grand, 

Looking out across the land 
When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire, 

And I heard a low voice calling, 

“ Come up higher, come up higher, 
From the lowlands and the mire, 
From the mist of earth-desire, 

From the vain pursuit of pelf, 

From the attitude of self, 

Come up higher, come up higher, — 
Think not that we are cold, 

Though eternal snows have crowned ui; 

Think not that we are old, 

Though the ages die around us; 
Underneath our breasts of snow 
Silver fountains sing and How; 

We reflect the young day’s bloom 
While the valleys sleep in gloom; 

We receive the new-born storms 
On our rugged, rock-mailed forms, 
And restore the hungry lands 
With our rivers and our sands. 

“ He who conquers inward foes 
All the pain of battle knows, 

And has earned his calm repose. 
Countless aeons ere the races 
In the cycles took their places 
We were groaning to be free 
From our chains below the sea 
Till we heard the sun — our sire — 
Calling, calling, “ Come up higher,” 
And we burst our prison bars, 

And from out the mist and fire 
And the ocean’s wild embraces 
And the elemental wars 
We arose and bathed our faces 
In the sunlight and the stars.” 
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following his death, little need be said. It is one of the saddest 
and most gloomy pages in the history of modern times. The 
South felt that she was not only vanquished, but the rule of 
the despised slaves was about to be inaugurated in such a way as 
to be rendered perpetual; and beyond this she felt that the 
Republic was practically overthrown by a military dictatorship. 
The government of her loved commonwealths by negroes and 
aliens was upheld by Federal troops, and all of the time-honored 
and revered traditions of Jefferson and Calhoun had been thrown 
to the wind. This led to reckless deeds which would never have 
been enacted had not the horrors of the war and the popular 
sense of injustice, coupled with a belief that the negro, the alien, 
and the soldier stood for tyranny, caused soul-shrivelling hate to 
course as ink through the veins and arteries of the white popu¬ 
lation of the South. The ferocity of the impulsive Southern 
nature expressed itself in deeds deemed justifiable by the exas¬ 
perated public sentiment of that almost ruined land. 

At length the alien and the soldier disappeared, but the negro 
remained, the victim of a hatred which had been fanned to 
white heat by the devastation of war and the domination of an 
alien and a negro government upheld by the military power. 
After the disappearance of the Federal troops the South con¬ 
tinued that masterful but remorseless policy w r hich has so often 
characterized the Anglo-Saxon race in hours of conquest. The 
fine sentiments of justice, of humanity, of love, and the far¬ 
sighted wisdom which peers into the future and recognizes the 
fact that wrongs perpetrated to-day will call for a reckoning 
to-morrow — all these went down before the aroused passions 
of the white people; and as they had become accustomed to 
human slaughter through the war and during the days of re¬ 
construction, the sanctity of human life came to mean far less 
than before the war. It is a fact in history that the shedding 
of blood brutalizes a people. He who, being vested with power, 
wantonly takes life, soon advances from a murderer to a torturer, 
while the appetite for blood becomes insatiable; and what is true 
of the individual is also true of a nation or a people. Witness 
Nero and Rome under the Ctesars. Witness the Spanish In¬ 
quisition ; the struggle with Spain in the Netherlands, and the 
French Revolution. 

Negro domination no longer menaces the white population of 
the South. The fires of hate kindled by the war, fanned by the 
granting of franchise to the black man and the presence of Federal 
troops in time of peace, have been removed; but the savagery of 
remote ages latent in the civilized mind, which these conditions 
awakened , in many cases failed to die out with the removal of the 
promoting causes. Hence, since the era of reconstruction, at fre- 
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quent intervals, when a negro has committed a brutal crime, he has 
been denied a trial, armed posses choosing to summarily deal with 
him. Not that there was the slightest danger of his escape, in the 
event of his being proved guilty, but the already aroused spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon, at once arrogant and remorseless, expressed itself 
in the lawless abandon which has so often disgraced newly settled 
localities in the North and West, and which occasionally finds 
expression in the older communities of the East. To one who is 
acquainted with the impulsive and imperious nature of the South¬ 
ern people, and who also understands and feels the terrible afflic¬ 
tions they have borne, the course which has too frequently 
marked their treatment of negroes is not difficult to understand, 
although I believe all far-seeing and thoughtful Southerners will 
agree with me that it has been peculiarly unfortunate for the 
South, and fraught with great peril for her future; for aside from 
expressing lawlessness in the most flagrant manner, it has been 
essentially unjust; and anything committed by a man, people, or 
nation which injures others through injustice, sooner or later, with 
relentless and unforgetful impartiality, is avenged, if not on the 
doers, on their blood in succeeding generations. This stupendous 
fact is voiced on almost every page of history. It is the law of life . 

Love is the expression of the highest wisdom, as well as the 
unfailing evidence of the highest sanity; and had the South, after 
the disappearance of the Federal troops, been great enough to 
have manifested toward the untutored, untrained, half-savage 
negro a spirit of kindness and humanity, had she encouraged his 
education, and sought to develop in him a sense of right and 
wrong, of self-government, of justice, integrity, and love, the 
wonderful Southland, with her genial clime and fertile soil, would 
have become a different world; for hate would have given place 
to mutual confidence, and old sores would have been healed, and 
a united population would have fostered a prosperity and happi¬ 
ness only possible under the rule of higher thoughts and united 
efforts. But this broad and withal wise policy could not be 
expected of the South in the present stage of our civilization. It 
would have been the expression of the highest wisdom and san¬ 
ity, the manifestation of the divine triumphing in man; but it 
would have been more than we could expect from any people 
under such circumstances. She should, however, have proved 
herself just. When crimes were committed the law alone should 
have dealt with the offender, and no color line should have been 
drawn, and no partiality should have been shown. Thu would 
have been wisdom, true expediency, and justice, according to the 
present-day accepted standard. I do not say that this treatment 
would have been the expression of the highest justice, for the 
child who never learned the difference between right and wrong 
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should not be held as culpable as a full-statured man who has 
had every opportunity to be developed. But at the present staye 
of civilization I recognize the fact that all we can demand is 
equal punishment for criminals, whether white or black. Surely, 
to discriminate in favor of the white man, with generations and 
perhaps centuries of civilization behind him, by according him 
more consideration than the black man, so lately a savage, would 
be criminally inhuman, and would naturally arouse in the heart 
of the negro a hatred liable at some future* day to break forth in 
one of those frightful scenes of carnage which at times have 
blackened the pages of history. And yet this manifestly unjust 
and short-sighted policy of discriminating against the black man, 
as seen in numerous lynchings in the South, has too frequently 
prevailed without any serious protest. Do not understand me as 
charging the South with this wrong, for that would be unjust. 
But public sentiment in many communities has for years tolerated 
lynch law and the cruel death of defenceless negro criminals 
before they had had an opportunity to be heard in their own 
defence, and this lawlessness has tended to further brutalize the 
negro, while its baleful effects upon those who live on a plane of 
thought which approves this injustice have been manifest. Hence, 
while for a time negro criminals were hanged and riddled with 
bullets, the lawlessness and license thus permitted has further 
intoxicated the class of individuals who applaud such reckless 
deeds. From lawlessness, how easy it was to proceed to torture. 
Less than two years ago the daily press of the country contained 
the details of a sickening tragedy perpetrated by a large gather¬ 
ing of men in Louisiana. The victim, a half-drunken negro, had 
committed a fiendish crime, and by way of revenge the sTelf-con- 
stituted guardians of the peace deliberately skinned him alive. 
Some months ago, at Texarkana, in Northern Texas, a negro 
criminal was wrapped in combustibles, and, in the presence 
of a vast multitude, burned to death. Plow naturally this spirit 
of lawlessness, when once encouraged, becomes a spirit of insane 
cruelty! From hanging without trial, to burning and skinning 
alive, was but one step, even in communities which claim to be 
Christian. And this brings me to notice the recent frightful 
outrage which has thrilled a nrftion with horror. 


the s toky of the I shall notice this case at length—first, 
tkagedy. because it is the legitimate culmination 

of a series of lawless outrages committed against defenceless 
negroes; secondly, because I love the South and long to see the 
higher expression of justice prevail; and thirdly, because it is the 
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, . t mqn an( q woman to stand for that impartial 

x f srn.To~ *■» p? r •> k — 1 * 

up ^, on , h . »* 

T J„arv 1 negro by the name of Henry Srmth brutally ravished 
J TSd the^.ttle three-year-old child of Henry Vance, a citizen 
a ownt Northern Texas. Smith was intoxicated at 
the time of the crime. Liquor, the father of more crime than 
aucdiiX had dethroned reason, while it fired to insane fury the 
• nf’thU savage Of the deed he seemed to have only a 
contused ^recollection and his subsequent action according to a 
detailed statement of the case furnished by a friend who was 
born and raised in the South* was extraordinary in the extreme. 

I quote my correspondent’s words : 

This remarkable journey- remarkable because^ * d °^to7£ 
public r< ?ads, with no^se t wo thousand men were searching every part 

ss? “ “r-kxss-riri iASS 

w” ■>“» '“""s »' ,l ‘* “° ml0 

of his crime. 

At last the brutal creature was arrested and taken to Pans. 
The*St. Louis Daily Republic thus describes the reception and 
subsequent torture of Smith . 

m . n thB train bearing the condemned negro arrived, not only every 

“ d ,fwithin"! adtaof i h^dred i^les from Paris. 6 Smith’s appear- 
towns within cheers. A slow, lingering death awaited 

h?m which for downright torture linds few parallels in the history of 
him, which toi “ownrig nlaced in a wagon, Smith, trembling and 

bridTSrfear w!s S to rife place when’, death in awful form 

!7th^f a 11 chair^ n Hei” 6 Sinlrii!vas 0 placecf amrsfmirel^^pum^Vl'e'wmB 

«r«rw« o f f 

i e nd „ y e!nl! 2?be nS tl,at he wanted fo/ awhile to get his revenge, 
!nd then ho would turn the prisoner over to any one that wanted him. 
Here came the wagon, and Smith was carried up on the platfoim. 
lis le-s armtand body were securely corded to a stake, and he was 
delivered over to Vance’s vengeance to expiate his crime. A tinnei s 
bjiiwcewas 0 brought on filled” with irons heated white. Taking one 
Vance thrust it under first one and then the other side of lus victim s 
feet who, helpless, writhed, and the flesh seared and peeled from the 
bones. ... 15y turns Smith screamed, prayed, begged, and cursed his 
torturer. When his face was reached, his tongue was silenced by file, 

I am about to relate. 
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and henceforth he only moaned, or gave a cry that echoed over the prairie 
like the wail of a wild animal. Then his eyes were put out, and, not a 
finder’s breadth of his body being unscathed, his executioners gave way. 

^Tliey were Vance, his brothers-in-law, and Vance’s son, a boy Jifteen 
years of age. When they gave over punishing Smith, they left the 

^Smith, and the clothing about his lower limbs were then saturated 
with oil, as was the platform. The space beneath was filled with com¬ 
bustibles, and the whole was covered with oil, and fire simultaneously 
set to his feet and the stack below. 

To the above statement by the Republic my friend adds : — 

Fathers , men of social and business standing , took their children to 
teach them how to dispose of negro criminals. Mothers were there too , 
even women whose culture entitles them to be among the social and intel¬ 
lectual leaders of the town. 

Such is the story of the crime as given by the greatest daily 
reflector of Southern thought in St. Louis, and by a native South¬ 
erner of culture and refinement, living in Texas. It is needless 
to dwell upon the heart-rending details. Indeed, some of the 
most terrible facts as given by the St. Louis daily and by my 
correspondent, It-have purposely omitted, only wishing to convey 
in an adequate way the essential inhumanity which characterized 
this deed, and which glutted the vengeance and depraved the 
souls of thousands of men, women, and children. 


III. 

the crime viewed I now wish to view the deed, first, in 

from the standpoint the light of simple justice; secondly, from 

of simple justice. the standpoint of expediency ; thirdly, in 

relation to its influence on the young and the unborn. I wish to 
be perfectly just. This latest popular crime finds few parallels 
in the history of mankind, savage or civilized. On the other 
hand, we must remember that the incentive cause which led to 
the burning of Smith was very great. The crime was one of the 
most atrocious which a drunken brute could commit. I do not 
wish to minimize its enormity. It was as heinous as the crimes 
committed by many members of the aristocracy of Great Britain, 
j^o vividly unmasked by Mr. Stead —crimes committed with 
impunity against little girls, despite shrieks, screams, and piteous 
entreaties — with this important difference: In the case of the 
negro, he had behind him a few generations of slavery stretching 
from savagery, and he had been rendered an insane brute by 
liquor, while behind the aristocratic roues of Great Britain were 
generations of culture and Christian civilization. They were sur¬ 
rounded by all that could be ‘desired in the way of purely legiti¬ 
mate pleasures, and, furthermore, they deliberately planned the 
destruction of their innocent victims, paying depraved persons to K 
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entrap innocent little girls that their best*. 

L °r f d we’wTgtd Srfme from the standpoint of that higher 

would bT seen that'thls poor biuUe r^^a^est^mly^a few 

of his ancestors p y cont £ ent since f ree dom, it is prob- 

proper e i c ** . the sa i e of that poison which all men 

biUty. * d ’ t forever render it impossible foi 

oner would be so treated as to w ^ confined and com . 

Celled to work But here no brutal savagery would enter mb 
his punishment. On the contrary, he would be taught the hor 
Ins punisnmeu IIo wou ]d have his mind and sou 

r1 * 1 e .tpj' whUe he worked: what he made within his prison wall 
ment of the higher justice,, which when once 
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tice, will claim that the uneducated, rum-crazed negro, who had 
no generation of civilization behind him, should have been 
treated worse than a white man guilty of a similar crime. More¬ 
over, there is something fatally demoralizing in the lawlessness 
which sneers at law and oversteps all bounds of common decency 
and humanity in order to glut an insane frenzy. It is the calling 
to the surface of the ancient wild beast in man, the deadening of 
regard for justice and order which holds together the fabric 
of society. If guilty negroes were accustomed to be cleared by 
Southern courts, there might be some shadow of excuse for lynch 
law although nothing could justify the monstrous inhumanity 
of the torture which the negro Smith underwent by his white 
bietliren who claim to be civilized. On the ground of simple 
justice, then, there can be no defence made for the atrocity com¬ 
mitted in Paris, Texas. If it is to be defended or condoned, it 
must be on grounds other than those which are supposed to 
govern enlightened society. 

IV. 

from the point of But it will be argued that some such 
expediency. terrible example was needed to terrify 

the negroes so as to protect the white girls and women of the 
South. The fallacy of this excuse will be quickly recognized by 
any analytical mind. Let us take, for example, Smith. When in 
his proper mind he knew full w'ell that some ?nonths ago a member 
of his own race, not more than a hundred miles from his home,had 
been burned to death for a similar crime. He knew that only one 
county lay between his county and the one in which the negro 
was burned to death, and that retribution swift and terrible would 
overtake him if he committed any such crime. Smith knew all 
this when sober, but when he committed the crime he was not in 
his right mind. Tdie horrors of the burning negro a few months 
before, less than one hundred miles away, had no more effect on 
his brain than if it had happened in Africa. He was insane 
through drink; and here let me state a fact which I believe some 
day society will come to realize: Man does not commit crimes 
when sober if he believes he will be found out, and when insane 
through rum “the terrible example” excuse has no weight, as 
this instance vividly illustrates. In England, up to the reign of 
Elizabeth, poisoners were slowly boiled in oil until life was liter¬ 
ally boiled from them. The last case but one on record where 
this punishment was administered was widely discussed; the 
agony of the death was vividly and dramatically dwelt upon, and 
yet, within two weeks from the time of the awful execution, a 
girl, said to be fully cognizant of the fate of the convicted man, 
deliberately administered poison to another, only to meet a siro- 
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ilar fate. But poisoning continued, and public sentiment after 
the death of Henry VIII. compelled the ineffective law to be 
repealed When men were drawn and quartered in England tor 
comparatively trivial crimes, the crimes continued to be com¬ 
mitted. It has frequently been noted that almost immediately 
after some executions have taken place which have been widely 
discussed, an epidemic of murders has followed, hew sober men 
commit crimes while harboring the remotest expectation of being 
caught, while a large proportion of the violent crimes are com¬ 
mitted, as in this case, when man’s reason is overthrown by 
drink Furthermore, it is well to note the fact that the wanton 
lawlessness which has occurred with such alarming frequency in 
the treatment of the blacks of the South, not only tails to lessen 
the frequency of the crime, but is apparently producing the 
opposite effect. It is brutalizing the negro, and is kindling the 
fire of unquenchable hate in his soul, which as yet only smoulders. 

And this brings me to a very serious consideration under the 
“expediency” view of the question. We are told that these in¬ 
human atrocities are enacted in order to protect the women and 
children of the whites from the blacks, and in the same breath 
that these outrages are growing more frequent all the time. I can 
easily understand how the latter may be true; but in reply to the 
first statement I venture the opinion that expressions of lawless¬ 
ness or exhibitions of savage inhumanity have never yet proved 
an effective breastwork for protecting the sanctity of home. 
Indeed, there is no more eloquent lesson taught by history than 
that injustice, lawlessness, and cruelty, or any phase of in¬ 
humanity, sooner or later returns to the source from whence it 
came with added power, although it may express itself upon the 
blood and brain of the offender’s progeny. Now, the negro is 
peculiarly an imitative race. Every act of lawlessness, every 
dereliction of duty on the part of his white brother, consciously 
or unconsciously affects his mind, while every crime committed in 
a lawless manner adds to the smouldering hate already kindled 
bv a sense of injustice. The horrible tortures which have recently 
disgraced two Southern States will necessarily greatly inflame this 
race. There is no disguising the fact that the South, by permit¬ 
ting these outrages, is fast drifting to a condition which may well 
make her tremble. In many sections of the South the negroes are 
five times as numerous as the whites. They are illiterate, and 
have received small ethical or soul culture. They are learning to 
hate the whites because they are coming to feel that unjust dis¬ 
crimination is made against them owing to the color of their skin, 
and the toleration of lawlessness greatly feeds this spirit; while 
such frightful and totally inexcusable torture as the. case in 
question will inflame thousands of negroes, filling their minds 
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with a bitterness which will change blood to gall and love to 
hate. Oh, fellow-countrymen of the South, take heed! Do not 
imagine that rekindling the fires of the Middle Ages will protect 
your homes. Pause; retrace your steps; assert the dignity of 
the law. Be just, inexorably just, to the black man from this day 
forth, that happily your homes and your loved ones may not fall 
victims to the hate you yourselves are kindling. In the light of 
history, as well as that of sober reason, the excuse of protecting 
homes by deeds of torture and lawless acts, not only vanishes as 
a shadow from the dial of expediency, but it wraps the future in 
portentous gloom. 

VI. 

this influence I now come to notice the piobable influ- 
upon ence of the Paris tragedy upon the minds 

the young. 0 f the young, not only those unfortunate 
children who, tlirough the shortsightedness of fathers, witnessed 
the horrible tragedy, but the hundreds of youthful minds which 
have drunk in with the eagerness of childhood the sickening 
details as given by elders. It is well known that not only is the 
young mind peculiarly imitative, but it is peculiarly susceptible 
to impressions from older minds, or from sources which are 
recognized as authoritative. Thus a child by hearing of deeds 
of valor on the battle-field, or reading of daring achievements in 
the military world, often becomes possessed with a mania for 
war. Tales of suffering and heroism for country and home, 
related to children, have frequently aroused the sentiment of 
patriotism until it became a passion. Appreciating the plastic 
condition of the child mind, the Spartans utilized this knowledge 
in making their children courageous while quite small, until the 
word “ Spartan ” became the synonym of intrepidity. Honor, in¬ 
tegrity, love, and purity may be in a like manner so impressed on 
the minds of the young as to influence all after life. But what 
is true of the higher attributes and emotions is true of the animal 
passions. Indeed, the sentiments of hate and the passion for 
cruelty are perhaps more easily developed than the higher 
emotions, because man has not yet advanced far enough from 
savagery to have gained more than partial mastery over his lower 
nature. The animal instincts are dormant. They quickly re¬ 
spond to the influence of a congenial atmosphere. Especially is 
this true in childhood, when character is being formed ; hence it 
is impossible to estimate the injury sustained by the children who 
witnessed the horrible atrocity committed in Paris. All the 
savagery in their nature was forcibly appealed to; and it is safe 
to say that on that fateful day something fine, high, and divine 
went out of the life of every child at the execution, while the 
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baleful influence on the youthful mind was not confined to those 

who witnessed the execution. ., , , ,, . 

Acrain, beyond this, we must also consider the probable influence 
on the unborn; for it is a fact well established in medicine that 
when mothers are strongly aroused by any powerful emotion 01 
sentiment prior to the birth of the child, the offspring is liable to 
be affected in a marked manner, either physically, mentally, or 
morally. Thus it was observed that, out of ninety-two children 
born shortly after the siege of Landau in 1793 * forty-nine died 
within ten months of birth, eight became idiots and died before 
they were five years old, and two were born with numerous fract¬ 
ures of the limbs. Thus in all, fifty-nine out of ninety-two births 
were cursed physically or mentally, while it is safe to presume 
that, of the remaining thirty-three, many suffered m a way other 
than physical in consequence of the horror, fear, and hate which 
swept over the brain and soul of each mother during the terrible 
suspense of the siege. Similar results were noted after the 
French Revolution, the siege of Antwerp, as well as in numerous 
instances which have recently come under the observation of 
physicians, where rage, hate, and horror have taken possession of 
mothers during gestation. 

Space prevents further citation of special cases. I will, however, 
mention the observation of Sir Arthur Mitchell, commissioner on 
lunacy for Scotland, who examined over four hundred cases of 
idiocy and imbecility. In a paper read before a leading society 
of physicians of London, he shows in a startling manner how 
strono- mental emotions awakened in mothers affect in a terrible 
manner the unborn. Now, it is more than probable that the hate 
and horror which this deed has occasioned in more than one 
woman in Texas, will find a fearful expression on the body, brain, 
or soul of the unborn. 

This cruel deed is to be arraigned — first, as a lawless act; sec¬ 
ondly, as an expression of savagery unworthy of any community 
that claims to be even partially civilized; thirdly, as a crime hold¬ 
ing the potential destruction of homes and firesides by kindling 
hate in an untutored and imitative race; fourthly, as a ci ime 
against childhood; fifthly, as a sin against the unborn. But in 
saying this I do not wish to be understood as condoning the 
heinous deed committed by the drunken negro. I believe m the 
rigorous enforcement of justice through law. 1 his is the only 
sure protection for home, state, or land. No civilization can be 
enduring which permits lawlessness to go unpunished or which 
fails to enforce justice in a spirit of absolute imparti ality. _ 


« See “ a£doeology, M by S. B. Elliot, M. D., pp. 21-23. 


THE MATERIAL ADVANCEMENT OF THE 
NEGRO. 


Of our sixty-two and a half million people, seventeen 
million may be considered as alien. They are either from 
beyond the seas, different in nationality, language, and 
social conditions, or of a distinct great family of people sep¬ 
arated by color, a people just emerging from the effects of 
ages of barbarism and a century of slavery, and untrained 
in the privileges of freedom or in the science of government. 
These ten million foreigners and seven million negroes must 
be assimilated into the life of our people. The problem as 
to the first has always proved easy. The larger proportion 
of native-born Americans themselves are from just such an¬ 
cestry. With few exceptions they mingle their blood with 
our own, and in a very short time lose their identity as a 
separate class. They imbibe the spirit of Americanism in 
its most developed sense and accept its institutions with en¬ 
thusiasm. But with the negro, although a native of our 
soil, it is a more serious question. His elevation into fitness 
is the greatest problem of the century, a problem political, 
social, and scientific, in its aspects. Political, because amid 
the expiring embers of civil war the former slave was given 
citizenship. Social, for the white race must live with and 
meet him day by day in close relationship. And scientific, 
because the highest and lowest developments of mankind 
are thus placed in juxtaposition. 

This latter phase is one of the most striking. When we 
consider that in the negro’s progress is involved a 
clearer understanding of the racial theories which have 
so long furnished a subject for discussion, we appreciate 
how important, not only to our American polity, but 
also to the great world of science, is the character of devel¬ 
opment this race now exhibits. The advancement under 
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the present conditions will decide as to the tiue causes of 
the progress of one people or the decline of another. The 
present divergence on this question may be briefly ex¬ 
pressed. One school of historians traces the advancement 
of a race to some original stock or to the junction of 
several stocks, as in the Anglo-Saxon. The progress of 
the entire Aryan family, according to them is the resultant 
of that presumed ancestral purity which was to be found in 
the primitive home of the race. The influence of subse¬ 
quent climatic or physical conditions is considered as 
naught. All is based on heredity. In other words, excel¬ 
lence of present civilization depends on inherent original 
superiority. 

The other theory is materialistic. Man in his present 
development, it is claimed, is purely the creature of circum- 
stances. Climate, food, and soil, and the general aspects of 
nature, are the sole factors in determining his character. 
The high civilizations of Europe are due to the temperate 
climate and not too fertile soil. The necessity of labor and 
the climatic conditions favoring it have caused the amassing 
of a well diffused wealth and a consequent high state of cul¬ 
ture. Heredity they consider to be merely the effect of 
training in a society progressing from and mainly similar to 
that of the past. 

The enfranchisers of the slave were of the latter so- 
called philosophical school, and claimed that with like ad¬ 
vantages the negro would soon equal the white in all le- 
spects. The believers in the idea of heredity on the other 
hand expected no advance whatever. The results have 
been alike surprising to both schools. 

The physiologist sees in the negro the lowest physical 
and mental order of the human being. The structure of 
the native African is so unanalogous to that of the Cau¬ 
casian, that even so eminent a scientist as Mr. Darwin hesi¬ 
tated to designate him as higher than a sub-species of man¬ 
kind. Tribes of negroes have been found closely approach¬ 
ing in mental and physical structure that long sought mis- 
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sing link, the anthropoid ape-man. The supraorbital de¬ 
velopment of the forehead, prognathous jaws, small ears, 
long arms, weak and bowed legs, and dexterous great toe 
were all characteristics of these. And their knowledge, if 
we can speak of it as such, was extremely rudimentary, not 
extending to the use of any but the simplest implements, 
nor in abstract thought to the power of counting more than 
three. Even the American-born black occasionally exhibits 
one of those reversional types, which prove his close con¬ 
sanguinity with that extinct species, the connection between 
the brute and the human being. Science has therefore 
agreed in classing the black race as the lowest order of 
mankind. It was these with whom the Southern people, 
a branch of the highest development of the Aryan family, 
were brought in contact on a forced social, economic, and 
civil equality. This was the negro problem. The eleva¬ 
tion, mental, moral and industrial, of this antithesis of human 
development, and its final assimilation into the body politic 
without injury to that organism, was the great task which 
those who had just bent sword into plowshare were forced 
to take up. Of two methods of accomplishing this, one 
only admitted of trial. Amalgamation on an equal basis of 
blood was, as is now known, a physical impossibility. It 
was also horrible and repugnant in its contemplation. The 
result could only have been a mongrel race thoroughly 
negroid in character. Education was, then, the only means 
of salvation, and every Southern State at once bent all its 
energies to bring about the intellectual elevation needed. 
The following figures will show the efforts that have been 
made in this direction. There are at present 24,510 negro 
teachers, and 1 , 512,890 pupils in the United States, and the 
per centage of enrollment in the former Slave States is: 
white, 67.83 ; negro, 52 . 08 . In Tennessee the advantages 
given negro children are fully as good as those offered the 
white. The scholastic population of each race and the en¬ 
rollment are as follows: 
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5 to 18 

Color. years old. Enrolled. Pr.Ct. 

White. 461,600 377379 81.86 

Negro. i 55 » 8 oo 105,458 67.69 


Considering the difference in economic conditions, these 
figures prove that the greater effort is being made to edu¬ 
cate the inferior race. 

A compilation made in 1889 showed that there had been 
spent by different missions, charitable associations, and pri¬ 
vate individuals, on negro education $ 15 , 767 , 746 , and that 
the different States of the South had expended for the same 
purpose on their common schools $37,377^73* When we 
reflect that the latter amount was raised by the taxation of 
a people hitherto opposed to the general education of the 
race, and burdened by most oppressive State debts, we 
realize how vital it was felt to be to the interest of the South 
to make this child-race fit for the great franchise of citizen¬ 
ship with which it had been endowed before it had scarce 
cast off its swaddling clothes. 

After nearly thirty years of this education it becomes 
the duty of the Southern people to ask themselves several 
questions concerning its effects. Has it changed the moral 
or intellectual character of the negro? Or has it raised his 
economic condition and thus fitted him to contend success¬ 
fully in that great struggle against elimination which he was 
forced to enter upon as soon as the protection of slavery 
was removed? It is extremely difficult to ascertain the con¬ 
sensus of even our own Southern opinion concerning these 
questions. A Northern magazine last fall published two 
articles from prominent Southern men. One held that the 
learning the negro had received had served only to in¬ 
capacitate him, and that he was as lazy and profligate as 
ever, and more immoral than when he became a freedman. 
The other as positively declared that all the progress made 
had been on account of the education received, and that in 
it must be the only hope for the future. 

Let us see if either of these statements is entirely cor- 



iec . It would not be proper in considering this progress 
of the negro, either intellectually or materially, to judge from 
isolated instances. We must examine carefully the average 
condition of the entire people. The few scintillant flashes 
of genius that have burst from him do not show the pres¬ 
ent status of the race. The Greek grammarian has been 
produced to refute the prophecy of Calhoun, arid individual 
negroes have in many cases shown ability of a high order. 

ut these have been few in number and have attracted more 
attention on that account than otherwise. It is not from 
their work that we must study the advance of the race The 
rapid development of the negro’s character and intellect can¬ 
not take place till his economic progress has reached up to 
support the intellectual. Unless he acquire the habits and in¬ 
digence especially adapted to the amassing of property, all 
ns othei education must become inert in its effect. It is not 
se -supporting. No field is open for its exercise and the re¬ 
sult is the partial elimination of the very class which is de¬ 
pended on to lead the race to the improved condition de- 
sned. Those receiving higher educations find themselves 
without occupation and are rapidly crowded out by more 
intelligent white competitors. Only two professions are left 
open to them, teaching and the ministry. And these, on ac¬ 
count of their peculiar social and quasi-religious nature, and 
of their great demand for education, have furnished em¬ 
ployment for a large proportion of the better educated. 

lie intellectual ability shown in some cases reflects 
great credit and augurs a bright future, when the desired 
economic conditions are acquired. Little is gained, however, 
y pi oducing this class before there is actual need of them, 
heir effect on the general progress of the race is inap¬ 
preciable. When they leave those two professions, whose 
great popularity and remunerativeness of themselves show 
an unnatural condition, they are forced to the very lowest 

caste of society and are finally eliminated by nature’s inex- 
orable law. 

The freedman’s intellectual advance must therefore be 
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measured by his material prosperity. What has he accom¬ 
plished in this regard? 

He began the struggle for existence with no material re¬ 
sources whatever. He was not worse off, however, in this 
respect than the superior race with whom he had to con¬ 
tend. The two fields of industrial effort offering least re¬ 
sistance, agriculture and the mechanical arts, were entered 
with the greatest avidity. 

In the first, little progress has been made, and the con¬ 
dition of the negroes in the so-called black belts offers small 
encouragement for their future in these sections. Although 
there are isolated instances of negro proprietorship of 
land, the majority either hire as laborers to the white own¬ 
ers, or more often rent on shares, and so rude are their 
methods and so improvident their manner of living, that they 
rarely manage to keep out of debt. At a recent convention 
of negroes at Tuskeegee, Alabama, a locality where on ac¬ 
count of the excellent industrial school there established, ex¬ 
ceptional progress has been made, it was stated that three- 
fourths of the negroes of thirteen counties in that section 
still lived in one-room cabins, and a parallel to this con¬ 
dition can be found wherever in the farming regions of the 
South the negro is in the majority. Even in Southside Vir¬ 
ginia, where a considerable number of farms have been 
bought by negroes, they are, according to good authority, 
not only “not successful as independent farmers,” but are 
also a barrier to immigration. The evil is furthermore a 
double one to these sections. The small yield of the land, 
and its exhaustion consequent upon the bad methods of cul¬ 
tivating, militate equally against the trading and distributing 
classes and the land-owners. 

These blacks are morally and intellectually inferior to 
their ante-bellum ancestors. All their old cheerful, happy 
nature, with its tinge of romance, has gone forever. The 
poverty and wretchedness of their present life has robbed 
it of its beauty and interest, and the plantation negro of to¬ 
day is a mere object of pity. 


, r . VCry J Str ' Ct of the agricultural South is calling for 
oreign or Northern white immigration to replace this drone- 
ihe population, which saps the productive energies of the 

j 10n ’ Ut U haS thus far been impossible to attract such 
immigrants as the following table, giving percentage of 
white population, will show: 

Native Foreign ' or 

United States. Parentage. Foreign Parentage 

North Atlantic States ' .. ,, 49 3 ^ 5 ’ 

South Atlantic States . oo'gZ 

North Central States. '' 9-38 

South Central States . oj>' - 44 09 

Western States. . c ,'r! ,i0 3 

t , . The P r <; se nce of the negro is the bar that keeps out all 
this desired immigration. Small farms and diversified in- 
dusti.es are thus an impossibility, and whole sections are 
given up to conditions which inevitably drag populations 
downward, and from which is no hope of imnfedLeescape! 

In the mining and manufacturing districts we discover a 
ette. state of affairs. It is here that the black race has attained 

m llftl t f eCOn ° miC deVel °P ment - In mines, in rolling 
, aS ‘ farnaces ’ an d other mechanical industries, the 
egro has had the exceptional advantage of working side 
y side with the white man, and has thus been enabfed to 
study his methods and to profit by his example. A most 
encouraging report of his progress is to be found in a re¬ 
cent manufacturing journal which gives the replies of a 
number of large employers as to the relative worth of white 
and negro skilled and common labor. As to skilled labor 
y Per cent, considered the negro inferior, forty-six per 
cent, fairly equal, and four per cent, considered him supe¬ 
rior. As to common labor, fifty-four percent, considered the 
negro equal, twenty-nine per cent, superior, and seventeen 
per cent, inferior. It was further stated that the netrro’s 
wages were, on an average, eighty per cent, of those paid 
white labor. y 

' Foreign-born population in South less than 2 percent. 
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Such facts as these give us much hope for the future of 
this race. This is the line on which advancement must 
be made. Mental training should be given as the material 
development demands it. All energy at present must be 
devoted to producing that industrial and economic progress 
which of itself will call for the higher education as its na¬ 
tural right. The manual and technical courses already es¬ 
tablished in the negro schools are therefore of great ben¬ 
efit, but it is too plain that little effort, comparatively, is being 
made in this direction. 

We cannot too often repeat that the negro’s very exis¬ 
tence depends on his economic progress. This has been 
called to our attention in a way that cannot be overlooked, 
by the figures of the census of 1890. The decline of the 
reproductive tendency, formerly so remarkable, is conclusive 
evidence, in spite of the comparative unreliability of this 
census, of the beginning of the process of elimination, 
which the incompetent must experience. The table below 
will give some idea of the falling off in the rate of increase 
in the last ten years : 

Per Cent. 

Increase White. 

1870-'80 1880-’9 i 

United States. 29.22 26.68 

South Atlantic States .... 28.03 20.16 

South Central States. 39-58 26.88 

It is thus seen that the rate of increase of the negroes 

between 1880 and 1890 is little more than one-half of that 
of the previous decade. In the South Atlantic States it is 
hardly one-third as great. 

This relative decrease will, according to natural laws, go 
on at a still greater ratio in succeeding generations, unless 
the inferior race rises to the situation and takes a higher 
plane of economic life than it has so far been able to do. 
The phenomenon of decrease is always manifested when a 
civilized people are brought in contact with one much their 
inferior. As for example, the Indians of this country, the 
Bushmen of Australia, and the Maoris of New Zealand. In 


Per Cent. 
Increase Negro. 
1870-’80 1880-'90 

24.76 13.51 

32.68 10.93 

36.69 15.49 
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the words of a well-informed Southerner: “The causes of 
elimination ,n this case seem to prevail rapidly over Tose of 

gen. V ,Sl“ °SI Teem' ,hr ”e'' "»»}' 

“Social Evolution." which has attfactod^S, 

IS to say Ot the phenomenon in question • « All thi ’ t] 

conthc, caces, the w„ r „i ng of l Z, k „. th”',! 

lion ,"11"“, “sir " 'c”'™' ”" d l “ n, " s ' »'« subordinal 

from th. pas. or the distant, i, „ J k ‘‘ 

cularly and characteristically within the pale of that L 
garious Anglo-Saxon civilization of which we are so n ^ i" 

and w h i ch t0 of us is a880dated t- - ;° e P ™ d ; 

race hits' rdiSi ° n ’ an<1 *'>»« .he 

r rPf JU r V lng ’ tHen ’ fl ° m ° Ur ex P erien ce with the negro as a 
flee citizen .we arrive at the conclusion that the mental 

,“T '' WhlCh ’ t0 SOme extent - he has been inoculated 
rdei to force his progress, has not influenced his eco 

make the ' nte ^ectual advance per: 
ent. If, therefore, extraneous influences should h . 
withdrawn, he would probably retrograde to his former state 
as has been the case in Hayti and Liberia. The accomplish’ 
ments made in individual instances have beeT'verv 

futurl e Tl 1 e Cle i nCe ' U ,S t,Ue ’ and “ ive great ho P e for the 
tbl t 1 , 7 demonstrate ‘hat there is nothing that renders 

the TIT a 6 eyatl ° n ° f the negro im POssible. They refute 
ti e theory countenanced by the Encyclopaedia Britannica 

1 at a premature ossification of the negro’s skull prevents 
the full development of his intellectual powers. But we are 
nevertheless forced to acknowledge that this attempted 
higher mental development has had little general effect on 
the organic progress of the race. b 


1 Benjamin Kidd. 
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Intellectual enlightenment, as has been seen, is the reflex 
of material advancement, and is brought into life and fos¬ 
tered by it. No nation ever became learned before it had 
grown rich, and this natural law cannot be evaded by stim¬ 
ulatory means from outside sources. The fabric of a sem¬ 
blance of progress will soon fall when the people are forced 
to depend on themselves to keep it up. The negro’s real 
intellectual progress is measured by the wealth he has ac¬ 
cumulated, and not by the work of the few really excellent 
and able men that have come from the ranks of the race. 
All progress is by the great middle class, who form the life 
and strength of a nation. In the negro middle class the 
line of advance must be an industrial one. Along this line 
the greatest progress has already been made. True, it is 
comparatively small, but we must remember that the dream 
of the enfranchisers was idle, that the race is still the child 
of the nation. Its advancement must naturally be slow, 
with the culmination of an equality with the higher race far 
in the future. Natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest will work out the great problem. Already, according 
to a negro’s statement, his property is valued at $ 275 , 000 ,- 
000 , and his church property at $ 25 , 000,000 more. The es¬ 
timate of the first is probably wide of the mark, but the 
amount, it is certain, is considerable. With the develop¬ 
ment of the economic nature, the intellectual will keep pace, 
and higher education will then be of fruitful benefit. The 
moral man will also improve, and those small faults, the 
heritage of slavery, will be heard of no more. 

The field of science can find no more interesting study 
than the negro, and yet such prejudice did the war engender 
regarding him, that no really great work has been written on 
the subject. The fact of citizenship excused the govern¬ 
ment from the duty of making statistical investigation as to 
his progress, as has been done concerning the Indians. 
This should now be made by a special commission, as it is 
impossible to make a thorough research into the negro’s ad¬ 
vancement without such statistics. As to the eftect of what 
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they have already accomplished on the question of the rel¬ 
ative truth of the different theories of racial development, it 
may be said that neither has been proved entirely true nor 
wholly false. The future anthropologist will probably find 
that both heredity and physical and mental conditions 
create and are responsible in some degree for the formation 
of a nation’s character and the development of its civiliza¬ 
tion. 


George F. Milton. 






GADE, AS HE APPEARS IN His/ LETTERS. 

Among several volumes recently added to the already 
extensive collection of the letters of grea/men, is the cor¬ 
respondence of the composer, Niels W. trade. This work 1 
edited by Miss Dagmar Gade, of Copenhagen, contains a 
■>rief sketch of the life of the musician, /together with a col¬ 
lection of somewhkover one hundred' letters of this <rreat 
‘ candinavian. Most\f these letters/are addressed to the 
parents and the wife d£ the writer/ They extend over a 
long space of time and give a cle./r insight into his char¬ 
acter. The great Dane was\ musi/ian and poet by nature. 
Having studied the legends oKthe/North, as related by the 
poets of Scandinavia, and haviW assimilated their works 
together with the wonderful tote-structures of the great 
classic masters of music, his sou/ 4.s filled with sweet mel¬ 
odies and harmonies, which began tp gush forth while he 
was still a lad in his father’s hduse, dreaming away his days 
at his instruments, over his books, a Ad beneath 'the -real 
beech trees of Denmark’s foi/sts. 

The first letter of Gade/that has been handed down to 
us is a fantastic rhapsody w/itten by the youth to a youn<r 
friend and classmate, temp/rarily absent from home. 'Dole! 
ful enough is the following paragraph : “lam quite alone 
in t ns arge city. Now lip re genuine music; weather ter¬ 
ribly hot; no musical fri/nds with whom to converse, and 
you know very well that, all in all, this is about the only 
h.ng that really interes/s me.” This letter concludes with 
he following words: /‘Should the wind blow from Zee- 
land when you promenade at evening, and should it acci¬ 
dentally di op a leaf on your nose,you must not grow an^ry 
hut must follow your imagination, and receive it as a greet- • 
ing from your friend.” h 


' Optegnelser og Breve af Niels W. Gade. Copenhagen, Gyldendal. 
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Among several volumes recently added to the already 
extensive collection of the letters of great men, is the cor¬ 
respondence of the composer, Niels W. Crade. This work 1 
edited by Miss Dagmar Gade, of Copenhagen, contains a 
brief sketch of the life of the musician,/together with a col¬ 
lection of somewhat, over one hundred letters of this great 
Scandinavian. Most\f these letters/are addressed to the 
parents and the wife at the writer/ They extend over a 
long space of time and gVe a cleafi* insight into his char¬ 
acter. The great Dane was\ musician and poet by nature. 
Having studied the legends ot\the/North, as related by the 
poets of Scandinavia, and havifUjf assimilated their works 
together with the wonderful toSe-structures of the great 
classic masters of music, his sou/ \\>^is filled with sweet mel¬ 
odies and harmonies, which began tp gush forth while he 
was still a lad in his father’s hduse, dreaming away his days 
at his instruments, over his books, and beneath the great 
beech trees of Denmark’s forests. 

The first letter of Gade /that has been handed down to 
us is a fantastic rhapsody written by the }^outh to a young 
friend and classmate, temporarily absent from home. Dole¬ 
ful enough is the following paragraph : “ I am quite alone 

in this large city. Nowhere genuine music ; weather ter¬ 
ribly hot; no musical friends with whom to converse, and 
you know very well theft, all in all, this is about the only 
thing that really interes/s me.” This letter concludes with 
the following, words: /‘Should the wind blow' from Zee- 
land when you promenade at evening, and should it acci¬ 
dentally drop a leaf on'vour nose,you must not grow angry, 
but must follow your imagination, and receive it as a greet¬ 
ing from your friend.” 


Optegnelser og Breve af Niels W. Gade. Copenhagen, Gyldendal. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


After hearing- the second of the two discourses published in this 
pamphlet, it was the spontaneous feeling-, followed by the deliberate 
judgment of those who are associated with the author in the work of 
Christian education in the South, that as large circulation as possible 
should be given to these inspiring yet chastened utterances. To the 
suggestion and request of his colleagues, the preacher has yielded, and 
the sermons are placed upon the printed page in order to reach the 
large audience of those into whose hands they may come. The 
problem with which these sermons deal is a living one. Its difficulties 
are enveloped with passion and prejudice. But the author goes up into 
the mountain where he beholds God face to face, and beckons to his^ 
fellows who are yet “in the wilderness,’’ and often in “the Valley of 
Humiliation,’’ and even in “the Valley of the Shadow of Death,” to 
believe and hope in the Eternal. He claims the attention of his read¬ 
ers especially because he is not one who cannot be touched with the 
feeling of their infirmities, but has been in all points tempted like as 
they have been. In behalf of the faculty, 

Charles W. Dunn, 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Secretary. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE. 


The two sermons which this pamphlet contains were written in the 
course of my ordinary pulpit ministrations at Fisk University, and 
with no idea of publication. Had I composed with a view to publish, 1 
should have used a different style, and to some extent, different matter. 
However, it has been thought best to publish the sermons just as they 
were delivered, retaining everything which gives them their local and 
circumstantial coloring, and even such matter as ordinarily in pub¬ 
lished discourse is open to criticism. 

The sermons were both originally addressed to the young men of 
Fisk University. In their present form, I address them to every young 
colored man into whose hands they may fall, and hope that by the 
grace of God they may lead him to a life of consecrated service in 

behalf of his race. Eugene Harris. 


Fisk University, June, 1895. 






SERMON NO. 1. 


Theme— The Duty of Educated, Christian Young Colored Men in View 
of the Signs of the Times. 

Text— O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye 
not discern the signs of the times? Matt. xvi:3. Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do? Acts ix:6. 


Several young- men have recently come to me for advice 
about their profession in life. I believe that those young- men 
are honestly seeking- divine guidance.as to in what wa) the} 
can best serve their day and g-eneration. If they could only 
see the pointing- of the divine finder and hear the voice of God 
saying-, “This is the way, go ye in it,” they would gladly run 
in the way of His commandments. I believe that not only 
those young men who came to me, but others in this congre¬ 
gation can sincerely say, 

“I’ll go where you want me to go, Lord, 

Over land or mountain or sea; 

I’ll do what you want me to do, Lord, 

I’ll be what you want me to be.” 

Believing, as I do, that there is a considerable number of 
young men here, who are in an expectant attitude of mind, 
waiting to have their duty pointed out to them, it is my pur¬ 
pose to-day to speak of the duty of educated, Christian young 
colored men in view of the signs of the times. 

I shall first try, in a very imperfect manner, to bring before 
your minds the present condition of our people; the difficulties 
with which they have to grapple, the problems which they 
have to solve, and the hard facts which they have to meet. I 
shall then try to point out, as best I can, the duty of educated, 
Christian young colored men in view of these facts,—in view 
of these signs of the times. . 

In the first place, the condition of our people racially is not 
what it ought to be. The Christianity of that Christ who 
was no respecter of persons, who knew no man after the 
flesh, who knew neither Jew 7 nor Greek, neither bond nor free; 
the Christianity of that Christ who condescended to speak to 
a Samaritan woman, notwithstanding the fact that the Jews 










had no dealings with the Samaritans;—the Christianit) r of 
that Christ who recognized as His kindred not those who were 
related to Him b} T blood, but those who did the will of His 
Father in heaven;—the Christianity of that Christ is far re¬ 
moved from the Christianity of Southern white church mem¬ 
bers to-day. They have not yet learned Christ. It was the 
mission of Christ to break down the middle wall of partition 
which now separates the races so that they might all be one 
as even He and the Father are one; but Southern white church 
members to-da} T are engaged in fortifying that wall and mak¬ 
ing it permanent and enduring. It is the mission of the 
Christianity of Christ to wipe out national barriers and racial 
distinctions; but the Christianity of Southern white church 
members is engaged in making the gulf which now separates 
the races as permanent and as impassable as the one between 
Lazarus and Dives. And so when the educated, young col¬ 
ored man considers the relation between the races to-day, it 
is the prayer of his heart that old things pass away, and 
that all things be made new. 

When we look at the political held the outlook is not much 
brighter. The ingenuity of Southern legislatures has been, 
and is now being taxed to devise some means or other to dis¬ 
franchise colored voters without violating the Federal Consti¬ 
tution:—and here, in our own city, at the November election, 
many of our traditional, white friends, members of the Re¬ 
publican part}’—the party of Lincoln and Sumner, repudiated 
the colored voters, and actually disfranchised them at the 
primar} T election. When the educated, Christian, j’oung col¬ 
ored man of to-da}’ looks out upon the political field and in 
our legislative halls, and sees them so full of mis-rule and 
mis-government, it is the prayer of his heart, ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.'’ 

However, young men, the things which should cause us the 
most anxiety are not the injustices and wrongs which come to 
us from without our ranks, but the destructive forces which 
we find working within:—not the white man’s oppression and 
abuses, but the colored man's incapacity and needs;—and it is 
to these that I now turn } 7 our attention. 

Something over two years ago I made a study of the home 
life, and the life and death statistics of the colored people of 
Nashville, and I found a condition of things which I have rea¬ 
son to think prevails in nearl} 7 all our large Southern cities. 

I found over two hundred people, living on a small plot of 
ground, large enough, according to the maximum estimate of 
authorities, for only sixt}’. Of these two hundred and more, as 
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many as seven and eight, and sometitnes ten H^ed in a room, 
Same tmu'"the colored birth rate was 

“Sfsfow nue° of iAc°rease among the colored‘people of this 

wmgm 

This state of affairs is not confined toJJashville. IMS me 
Sf “$ enormous deathmte 

among “^getter with ^^^e^’bc^cally 
changed, the Nepro .problem in America may be ultimately 

SO Eu b sC; rS 

and\1o5^ 

the unconverted, are thought toje P ^ a lar ^. extent 

colored* “i™*” ^rSand what ought n^t so'nmchl^to 
b^nlmldmnong them, of living in adultery and concubinage. 
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You all know that from an educational standpoint, many col¬ 
ored ministers are but “blind leaders of the blind,” and from 
a moral standpoint, many of them are “wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing’,”—men who have “stolen the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in.” 

When the educated, Christian young- colored man contem¬ 
plates his people scattered abroad as sheep without shepherds, 
following’ their blind leaders into the ditch, he should work 
together with God to hasten the day when all things shall be 
made new. 

Let us now look at our people in a broader relation, that is, 
in their connection with the other races of the world. 

I suppose that you all know that the law of the survival of 
the fittest in the struggle for existence is as true of the human 
family as it is of the lower animal kingdom, and it is as true 
of races as it is of individuals. Now, if we, as a people, do 
not have those virtues and moral, and intellectual qualifica¬ 
tions which will enable us to hold our own in the competition 
of the races—there is no need of our refusing to face the fact. 
The thing for us to do is to admit our need and go ahead to 
supply it. A sensitiveness which refuses to look at the un¬ 
pleasant facts in our history, a sensitiveness which ignores 
our defects and refuses to have them exposed,—a pride in us 
which shuts its eyes to our defects and stoutly asserts that 
they do not exist—such a sensitiveness and pride are not only 
silly,—they are fatal to all progress whatever. And brethren, 
if our people, as a race, have not yet given evidence that they 
possess that strength of purpose and character, and that deep 
insight into and sympathy with the spirit of the times which 
a people must have to succeed, if our people have given no 
evidence that they possess those moral and intellectual factors 
which a race must have before it can take its place “in the 
Parliament of man, and the Federation of the world,” let us 
be men enough to say so. 

For my own part, l tell you frankly that I doubt very much 
whether the race, as a whole, is fully imbued with the spirit of 
the times. I doubt whether we have that spirit of invention 
and discovery and investigation and enterprise and organiza¬ 
tion which so characterizes the century in which we live. I 
doubt very much whether the colored people have yet devel¬ 
oped those traits of character which will enable them to keep 
step with the drum-tap of the nineteenth century. I do not 
think that one in a thousand among us has yet learned that 

“He is living-, he is dwelling- in a grand and awful time; 

In an age on ages telling; to be living is sublime.” 


f 


'V 
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“Woe be unto the race that stops to tie its shoe strings. 

Reniamin Kidd, in his work on Social Evolution, calls at¬ 
tention to the fact that wherever the Anglo-Saxon comes in o 
contact with an inferior race, the inferior race invariably goes 
to the wall- that even in this nineteenth century, in spite 
£& — philanthropic '*■ l—fHl 

the steam engine and the electric motor, in the hands ot tne 
AuglSLvoa? arc exterminating theinfeno, races 
and more surely than **•£*££ “’S Ze^andet 

the ^Tasmanians, the Pacific islanders, the Negroes of South 
\ fric-L -md the Aboriginesof Australia have all gone down to 
fhe ^veTand be U remembered, brethren, that these races 
h ive all perished not because of destructive wars and pesti¬ 
lence but because they were unable to live in the environment 
of ritin” tceith century civilisation. Thmr d.s ™ctu,u ~s 
not due to a persecution which came to them from without, 
butto a lack of stamina within. Their extermination was 
due to the inexorable working out of a law /thaftheleSaces 

law of gravitation. And be it remembered that these races 
oerished' in spite of the humanitarian and philanthropic 
efforts that were put forth to save them. They perished be¬ 
muse thev had no power of resistance within. 

* if the "fate of these races teaches me anything, it teaches 
me that in the onward march of the nations, the colored race 
• \ merica has «-ot to keep up with the procession, or else, 

Hke thei , it has°got to get out of the way Now this may 
seem hard to you, and it may seem harder still for me to stand 
here and say it, but hard as it is, it is a hard fact, and ^e mig: i 
as well face it. The social, intellectual, and scientific world 
is moving as fast in its orbit as the earth beneath our. feet, 
md those of us who cannot keep up with it are bound to 
crushed to pieces by it. Our white friends could not retard 
Ae world’s progress to accommodate us even if they would, 
and men, I believe, that we are too manly to ask them to do 
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ideal state toward which the world is moving-—and if we, in 
our sin and our foil)’, fail to fall in with His plans, if we re¬ 
fuse to come up to the help, to the help of the Lord ag-ainst 
the mighty,—if in the furtherance of God’s plan for the re¬ 
demption of this world, the colored race proves a hindrance 
rather than a help, then it will be blotted out of existence, 
and it oug-lit to be. 

I believe now that I have touched imperfectly a few of the 
prominent features of our present condition—some of the 
most conspicuous sig-ns of the times that concern*us as a race; 
and if they teach anything- at all, it seems to me, brethren, 
that they teach that we, the educated, the Christian young- 
men of our race, should g-ive ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, 
to some form of Christian or educational work. I do not mean 
to urg-e that we should all g-o into the ministry—I do not be¬ 
lieve that we should—but that we should work for the social 
regeneration and redemption of our people. 

In the business, and industrial, and political world, we are 
excluded from positions of honor and trust, and it seems to 
me that the very fact that there are so many schools and 
churches open to us and demanding our services, should be 
interpreted by us as the voice of God, saying to us, “This is 
the way, walk ye in it.” 

I know very well that the fascinations of a business life and 
especially, a political life, are exceedingly tempting to our ed¬ 
ucated, Christian young men. When we see what mighty 
powers commerce and politics are in the business and civil 
life of the whites, we are ambitious for such powers ourselves. 
We are apt to look to business and to politics to bring about 
our social regeneration, to give us civil standing and political 
recognition; we are apt to look solely to business and to pol¬ 
itics to do away with the old order of things among us, and 
bring in the new. We are looking to business and to politics 
to give us a new home life, to give us a new social status— 
to give us a new earth —and we neglect Christian work be¬ 
cause we forget in a measure that before we can have the new 
earth we must have the new heaven. First, we must have the 
new heaven; then we can have the new earth. First, new 
ambitions, new purposes, new motives, new ideals; then, the 
new home life, the new social status, the new civil and busi¬ 
ness standing, and the new political conditions. First, the 
new heaven, then the new earth. When we get down upon 
our knees, and oray “Thy kingdom come,” we pray with up¬ 
lifted eyes as if we expected that kingdom to c&me down from 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” Then how unreasonable it 
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s in us to act as if we expected that kingdom to come; through 
n mi ness and political and professional channels. L ) U 
Ind perfect inft comes down from "Our Father who art in 
leaven ” Not only food and raiment and shelter, but phila 
hrook institutions, charitable enterprises, social reforms- 
■very o-ood and perfect gift comes down from the Father of 
i-hts with whom there is no variableness or even shadow of 
turning. The new social order, the new political conditions 
ind the new civil status, which we colored people want, if 
bev ever cLe to us at all, are not to come to-us as emana- 
ti lis from the earth, but as distillations from the heaiens. 

It « n until the Abolitionists, by their denunciation of 

of U Ashland 6 District? Kentucky, had, by their denunciation of 

York City to overthrow the reign of Tummati) , 

Sl^St SsS e o d f 

-ind ability, brought about a new public sentiment, not un i 
he had created a new heaven were the citizens o ^ew York 
•it the November election able to create a new earth. 
a During-'the French Revolution France was a nation of in- 

ssBi*’ss®s 

ste<i(-i o ‘aii TTmiirp was one scene of insecurity 
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is secure, and peace reigns. Franee creates the new heaven 
and then she has the new earth. 

The apostle John, while on the Isle of Patmos, saw in pro¬ 
phetic vision a time when all thing’s were made new. We 
may suppose that the apostle had historic as well as prophetic 
insig-ht. He saw the schools of Athens and Rome, of Alexan¬ 
dria and Ephesus, together with the great schools of to-day 
rise up out of the earth. He saw them spin out great theories 
for the social regeneration and redemption of men; and yet, 
in spite of these schools, the apostle saw the old state of 
thing’s continue,—the same old injustices and wrong’s, the 
same inequalities and distresses. Old thing’s were not made 
new. 

The apostle also saw in historic and prophetic vision the 
great commercial centres of the earth,—Tyre and Sidon and 
Babylon,—and New York and Chicago and Liverpool. He 
saw also the great net-work of telegraph lines and railroad 
lines and steamship lines which are now encircling the globe; 
—and in spite of all this machinery of commerce he saw the 
old order of things,—the same old wrongs, the same old 
abuses, the same old prejudices;—nothing had been made new. 

The apostle saw the great political revolutions that have 
taken place in the world. He saw a meteor, like Napoleon, 
shoot through the dark and troubled sky of Continental 
Europe, lighting it up for a moment, but leaving it even more 
dark and angry and threatening than it was before. 

The apostle "saw new theories spun out by the new schools, 
but they left the old condition of things; he saw new impulses 
and new methods given to the commerce of the world, but 
they left the same old condition of things; he saw new politi¬ 
cal revolutions, but the.y left the old order of things. When 
was it then that the apostle saw all things made new? It 
was when he saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, descending 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband—it was then that he saw all things made new. 

Brethren, it seems to me that the plain duty of the educated, 
Christian young colored men of this country is to hasten the 
coming of this New Jerusalem upon earth, this holy city which 
is descended from heaven. The new social order, the new 
political conditions, and the new civil status which we colored 
people are wanting, if they ever come to us at all, are not to 
come to us as mists rising up from the earth, but as the gen¬ 
tle rain coming down to us from heaven; and the sooner we 
recognize this fact the better it will be for us. 

Nothing is plainer to my mind than that the educated, 
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Christian young men among us should, as a rule, enter some 
form of Christian or educational work. I do not say that none 
of you should enter into industrial, business or professional 
life; but even in the case of those of you who do, your lives 
should be consecrated to the elevation of the race to which 
you belong. If you lead an industrial life, let it be a conse¬ 
crated life. If you lead a business life, let it be a consecrated 
life. If you lead a professional life, let it be a consecrated 
life; and*whatever life you lead, in this critical period of the 
race’s history, let it be consecrated to the social regeneration 
and redemption of the race. As in the old Roman Empire, 
all roads lead to Rome, so may it be among us that all the 
avenues of business and all the professional lines, and all the 
walks of life upon which we enter shall lead us to the foot of 
the cross, there to be crucified, if need be, for the good of 
our race. Brethren, it is better that a few of us should die 
rather than that the whole nation should perish. 

A few years ago, industrial training for the colored people 
seemed to be a great fad, and I myself used to believe with all 
my heart, that in industrial training I should find the solu¬ 
tion of the race problems of to-day. But brethren, no amount 
of industrial or business or political success will solve these 
problems for us unless we receive an abundant infusion of 
new moral and spiritual life. The wheels of industry, and the 
wheels of business, and the wheels of political machinery can 
never carry us into the kingdom of God upon earth, unless the 
Spirit of the Living God be in the midst of the wheels;—and 
I tell you frankly, brethren, that if we are looking to wealth 
and to business and to politics to solve these problems for us, 
if we are looking to these things and leave God out of the ac¬ 
count,—I can see nothing before us as a race except “the 
blackness of darkness forever.” If in our business and politi¬ 
cal endeavors to find our place in the American Nation, we are 
without God, we shall also be without hope. 

I know that business and professional lives commend them¬ 
selves to a great many of us now because it is in such lives 
that we find the avenues to wealth; and the idea is quite pre¬ 
valent among us that the wrongs and indignities to which our 
race is now subject will disappear before the accumulation of 
wealth. Now my advice to you is to make all the money you 
can, and save alfyou can; but do not think that with money 
you can purchase the salvation of the race. When we offer to 
buy with money social recognition, civil rights, and our in¬ 
corporation into the great Commonwealth of the American 
people, reason and experience tell us in the language of Peter 
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to Simon, the sorcerer, “Thy money perish with thee for think¬ 
ing’ that these gifts, any more than the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
can be bought with money.’” 

Brethren, the most powerful men of the world, are not those 
who control the markets, but they who control the hearts and 
direct the thoughts of their fellow-men. Jesus Christ, in His 
life and teachings, has left us a much richer legacy than if He 
had turned every stone of Judea into a nugget of gold, than 
if He had forecast all the inventions of all the ages and had 
made the streams of Palestine resonant with the hum of fac¬ 
tory-wheels, had lighted up the streets of Jerusalem with the 
electric light, and had enabled Herod to talk with Augustus 
Caesar by means of the telephone. Homer, singing his Iliad, 
while begging his bread; poor blind IMilton, in his 1 aradise 
Lost; the & tinker, Bunyan, in his Pilgrim’s Progress; Carlyle, 
writing his Heroes and Hero-Worship with only a silver spoon 
between him and the wolf at the door, have made the world 
far richer and happier and better than they ever could have 
done had they devoted their lives to the amassing of wealth. 
These are the men who hold the levers that move the world. 
Their influence is far deeper and longer lasting than that of 
any Wall street broker or railroad king. These are the men 
who fashion the lives and determine the characters of gener¬ 
ations to come. These are the men to whom the world looks 
for hope in time of despair, and light in time of darkness- They 
are the very salt of our civilization, and without the impulse, 
the hope and the inspiration which we gather from them and 
their lives we should relapse into barbarism. Let us imitate 
them. 

When we look at the white man’s business enterprises, in¬ 
dustrial plants and material prosperity, it is to these things 
that we are very likely to attribute the sway and the power 
that he now holds in the earth. We forget that back of all 
this material prosperity, that underneath these business enter¬ 
prises and industrial plants lies a foundation of character full 
of those moral traits upon which it is possible to build busi¬ 
ness enterprises and industrial plants. The white man’s fac¬ 
tory wheels and steam engines appeal to us mightily because, 
they are the things that are seen; while the foresight, patience, 
and industry and other moral traits which have made it pos¬ 
sible for him to have steam engines and factories do not ap¬ 
peal to us so much because they are the things that are not 
seen. But, brethren, “ the things that are seen, are tempo¬ 
ral;” while “the things that are not seen, are eternal.” 

You might colonize Africa with American Negroes and fully 
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equip them with all the appliances of civilized industry and 
business; you might give them all of these things that are 

seen; but unless these American Negroes also carried along 

with them these things that are not seen, they would, in the 
course of time, relapse into barbarism. Why? Because the 
things that are seen are temporal;” while “ the things that 
are not seen are eternal.” 

In conclusion, allow me to say that it seems to me that the 
one supreme duty of us, the educated, Christian young, colored 
men of to-day is to give ourselves, body, soul and spirit to the 
building up among our people the things that are not seen. 
The call to the Cross never came to any people at any time 
more imperatively than it comes to the educated young colored 
men of to-day; and I believe that if we should dedicate our 
lives to the service of our people, unreservedly turning our 
backs upon our own and seeking theirs; zealous, if need be, 
to go even to martyrdom for them,—I believe that if this 
spirit animated us all, “Eye has not seen and ear has not 
heard,” neither has it entered the heart of man to conceive the 
things which God would prepare for us as a race, even while 
we are here upon the earth. 

As Hannibal, almost as soon as he was born into the world, 
was made to swear eternal warfare against Rome, so should 
the educated, Christian young men of our race, as soon as they 
are born into the kingdom of God, dedicate themselves to a 
life-long warfare against the degradation and wrongs of our 
people.^ As Cato was so possessed by the sense of danger that 
threatened Rome from Carthage that he ended all of his 
speeches with “Carthage must be destroyed,” so should the 
educated young men of our race be so possessed with a sense 
of the dangers that are not only coming to us from without, 
but are also existing within, that the remedy for these evils 
should be the k£y-note of every song, the burden of every 
prayer, and the theme of every address. 

I wish that we all had that agonizing zeal for our people 
which would lead us, like Moses to cry out; “Yet now, if Thou 
wilt forgive their sin—; and, if not, blot me, I pray Thee out 
of Thy book which Thou hast written.” I wish that we all 
had that consuming desire for our race that John Knox had 
for Scotland, when he cried out in anguish, “Lord, give me 

Scotland or I die!” 1 . . n , 

Brethren, if our people ever enter the kingdom of God upon 
earth, it willnot be until the educated leaders of our race are 
willing to go right through Gethsemane to Calvary. It will 
not be until we become dead unto self—until in the case of us all, 
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‘Iyove takes up the harp of life, and smites the chords with all her 
might. 

Smites the chord of self, which, trembling-, passes wholly out of sig-ht. M 

Brethren, if our race has such leaders as this, God can not 
afford to let it perish. That God who has built up the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Celts will also take care of the Negro; for 
“Have we not all one Father? Has not one God created us 
all?” It cannot be that He who is mindful of the sparrows and 
who counts the hairs of our heads will be unmindful of us. 
Although the Tasmanians have gone, although the Austra¬ 
lians, the Pacific Islanders, and the New Zealanders have gone, 
I believe that if we, the educated young Christian men of 
our race, prove faithful to thd trust reposed in us, at the final 
roll-call of the nations in the “Parliament of man, the Feder¬ 
ation of the world,” we shall be there. I believe with Tenny¬ 
son, as modified by Dr. Richards in his address before the 
American Missionary Association. 

“That nothing- walks with aimless feet, 

That not one race shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish in the void 
When God shall make the pile complete.’’ 

Dr. Josiah Strong is authority for the statement that at one 
time Napoleon Bonaparte wanted one hundred men to do a 
piece of strategic work. In calling for a hundred volunteers 
he explained to his regiment that although ultimate victory 
would be secured, every one of those one hundred men would 
be instantly killed. Notwithstanding this warning of certain 
death, not only one hundred soldiers, but the whole regiment, 
down to a man, stepped forward and offered themselves to the 
Emperor’s service. 

Brethren, if one man, like Napoleon Bonaparte, could 
awaken such enthusiasm among his soldiers that they were 
willing to die for him, how much more should the condition 
and needs of our people awaken a similar enthusiasm among 
us? How much more should we be aroused to action by the 
pitiable condition of our race—by their moral degradation, by 
their intellectual poverty, and by their wrongs which cry day 
and night unto the God "of heaven for vengeance. How much 
more should we be moved by that large army of rag-clad, 
husk-fed, unwashed, disease-breeding colored people, so ignor¬ 
ant that, like the Ninelivites, they do not know their right 
hands from their left, and by that nearly two hundred who 
are lynched every year—men who are “butchered” by mid¬ 
night revellers “to make” for them “a Roman holiday?” 
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Now men, the battle is on. What are you going- to do. 
Are vou going to shrink from the issues of the day, or are you 
going to meet them eagerly and boldly? Are you goinf to 
desert your post, or are you going to stand by it, and perform 
your duty, come what may? Are you going to prove faithless 
and craven and recreant—unworthy of the trust that the race 
is now putting in you? Are you going to run away from duty, 
lamenting, like Hamlet, 

“The time is out of joint; O cursed spite! 

That ever I was born to set it right.” 

Is this the part that you are going to take in this contest? 
Or are vou going to quit yourselves like men, meeting the 
issues of the day bravely and squarely, making the peoples 
degradation, your opportunity, espousing their cause, solving 
their problems, fighting their battles, righting their wrongs, 
and thereby help to hasten on that 

“One far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 









SERMON NO. 2. 


Theme —The Desirability for Young- Colored Men of Passive Strength— 
not Strength, Active , but Strength, Passive. 

Text —And Moses called unto Joshua, and said unto him in the sight 
of all Israel, Be Strong. Deuteronomy xxxi:7. 


When Moses gave this injunction to Joshua, he was stand¬ 
ing in the valley of the shadow of death. His da} r s were 
numbered, and he was soon to be gathered to his fathers. 
The prophet's farewell words to his successor, Joshua, is the 
injunction, “Be strong.” The prophet does not mean that 
Joshua should gather about him a large military force with 
which to repulse the heathen armies b}’ which they were sur¬ 
rounded, but that he should have fortitude of heart, and 
should trust in the everlasting and never-failing promises of 
God. The condition of Israel at this time was somewhat sim¬ 
ilar to our own. The Israelites had been something over 
thirty years out of Egyptian bondage, and it has been about 
the same time since we came out of American slavery. Israel 
was wandering in a wilderness. The people were in a con¬ 
fused and disorganized state, and their civil and political 
status had liot’ yet been determined. In like manner, the ex¬ 
act status of the colored people in this country has not yet 
been decided. It is true that they are out of bondage, but 
they are still in the wilderness. They have not yet settled in 
Canaan. 

To the young men who sit before me to-day, the young 
men, who by the grace of God are to be the leaders of their 
people, comes the injunction, “Be strong.” 

Some months ago, I preached a sermon to this audience in 
which I endeavored to arouse the young men to activity; to 
open their eyes to the condition of their people, and to spur 
them on to dare and to do for. their race. It is my purpose 
to-day to show them the other side of the shield. 

I wish this morning, young men, not so much to inspire 
you to action as to ask you to rest in the promise of God. I 
ask you this morning to be strong, not in active work for our 
people, but in your faith in them, and your hopes for them. 


“Be strong” because in spite of present adverse conditions, 
your souls'are resting in the belief that God lives and reigns. 
‘‘Be strongr," not for over-anxious activity m opposing the 
wrongs, removing the obstacles and preparing the way tor 
this people that you are leading out of bondage; but be 
strong” in your faith in their possibilities, and in your expec- 
tations of the great things which God is preparing for them. 

If, in my former sermon to you, I asked you to b q active 
in your work for the race, I now ask you to “be Still, and 
know that the Lord is God. 

I know that it is very hard to be still when we contemplate 
the injustices, and feel the indignities to which our people 
are-subjected. It takes a strong man to be still when he goes 
to our courts and sees “judgment turned away backward 
and justice standing afar off;” when he sees that 1 truth is 
fallen in the street, and equity cannot enter." Stronger men 
than the impetuous Peter have been weak enough to draw the 
sword in the defense of their Lord and Master. Any ordinary 
man can draw the sword, but it sometimes takes a strong man 

to leave it in its sheath. ... 

And so the message which I have for the\. M. C. A. this 
morning is THE DESIRABILITY OF PASSIVE 
STRENGTH—not strength, active, but strength, passive 
the strength to be had from trust; the strength which can be 
renewed by waiting on the Lord; the strength which ena¬ 
bles a young man to sit calm and serene even “though the 
earth be removed and the mountains thereof be carried into 
the sea.” Though it be true that in our tribunals of justice 
“the kings of the earth have set themselves, and the rulers 
take counsel against” the colored people of this country, and 
“imagine vain things” concerning them, it is also true that the 
“God who sits in the heavens laughs at 1 these unjust rulers, 
and “holds them in derision;” and the young colored man 
who has laid hold of this truth, and is’ resting serenely in it, 
doing his duty, as God shows it to him, without solicitude as 
to the final outcome, is strong because he has made the Lord 
his shield and buckler. 

HOPE. 

In the first place, then, young men, be strong in your hopes. 
It is no accident that in the thirteenth cliaptdr of F irst Corin¬ 
thians hope is spoken of as a Christian grace. It has been 
often and truly remarked by a professor in this institution that 
so far as the ultimate outcome of the present social and labor 
problems are concerned, the only hopeful men are the t liris- 


























tian men. The philosophers are all discouraged. It seems to 
be true that the men who are without hope are the men who 
are without God. It seems that so far as the solution of the 
race problem is concerned, “ the world lieth in darkness; and 
the only ones who have a ray of hope are those who are walk¬ 
ing in the light of Him “who lighteth every man that cometh 

Faith in God is attended with such “joy and peace m be¬ 
lieving” that the apostle addresses Hun as the Godot hope, 
and they who are without God are without hofc in the world 

I congratulate, then, the association before me to-day, that 
it is a Christian association; and that it is an association of 
you no- men. These two elements seem to make it certain that 
the Y. M. C. A.’s of our country must abound in hope, it is 
contrary to nature that young men should not be full of expec¬ 
tancy. " Their lives still lie before them. Theyhave thm 
future to make; and when there is added the fact that they 
are Christian young men, who are co-working with God, they 
have every reason to hope. A young man in despair is an 
anomaly; and a Christian in despair is a contradiction. 

I ask you then, young men, to deepen and widen your hopes. 
Your ability to accomplish much for the people for whotn you 
labor depends largely upon your expectations of them t o 
him who hath it shall be given; and from l.iinwho th not 
shall be taken even that which he hath. Hope little, ?.nd 
you will certainly accomplish, little; hope much, and you may 

^It cannot be that the God who has led us so wonderfully 
thus far will desert us in the hour of our need. We have a 
work to perform and a purpose to serve in the plan of God, 
and I cannot but believe that the colored people are to make 
their mark on civilization before they are dismissed from the 
stage of the world. Who knows but what God is holding the 
colored people in reserve, so that, in the fullness of time, they 
mav add the final element to human society which will perfect 
it, and beautify it, and glorify it? May it not be that the ex¬ 
periences through which the race is now going are but to fit it 
for the cap-stone of a perfected humanity? When we see what 
God has wrought for the world through the Jews, and how 
many centuries He consumed in doing it, should we not all be 
hopeful that He has in His plan an equally great work for us. 
Why may not the sons and daughters of the colored race 
prophesy, and their young men s'ee visions? Why may they 
not prophesy of a time to come when to the law which the 
world has received from the Romans, and the arts and the 
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sciences which it has received from the Gr k=. and the relig¬ 
ion which it has received from th acre may he added 

as the contribution of the Negro, Gods pest and “chest 
■rift to man? Why may the young - men not see vis- 

fons?—visions of a beauty and grand,ur which, through he 
genius of the race, are to be realized a d take shape on the 

Ca There are chords in the heart of the Negro which are found 
in no other man’s. He has a rich and deep emotional, nature 
and an imaginative temperament which, are peculmriy his 
own. Mav it not be that, when the time is ripe, God will set 
these chords in motion, and the Negro will utter words that 
has been unlawful for any other people to utter; and may he 
not, like the harpers in John’s Revelation, sing a new son B 

which no other man can learn? . 

And so, young men, the gospel which I preach to you this 
morning is" the gospel of hope. Because the Negro is so late 
in playhis pari on the stage of this world, it is not for 
young men, and especially Christian young men to despair of 
his havin' 1 ' any part to play. On the other hand, men, 

and especially Christian young men should hope that because 
of the late maturity of the race God has in reserve for it some 
special and final work to do. The injunction which I leare 
with you is to be strong in hope. “ Be of good courage, and 
He shall strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the Lord. 

FAITH. 

Closely allied to this admonition, is the next one which I 
would enjoin; and that is, to be strong in faith. Faith is the 
assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not seen. 
The hopes which’ I ask you to entertain lor the race are not 
groundless and unreasonable, but they carry with them the 
assurance and proofs; and I now ask you to rest confidently in 
these assurances and to trust in these proofs-to be strong in 
faith. Nothing' great has ever been accomplished in this 
world without faith. “The time would fail me it I were to 
attempt 1 ‘ to tell you of Gideon, and Barak, and Samson, and 
Jephthah; of David also, and Samuel and the prophets; who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob 
tained promises, stopped the mouths ot lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weak 
ness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, and turned to 

% T ht Of the race, have its young men 















had such responsibilities to meet and such perplexities to solve 
as are confronting- them now. Grave duties are committed to 
their charge, and the most momentous interests are put into 
their hands. We are all beginning to feel that we are at a 
critical period of our history; that we have in our keeping the 
destiny of our people, and what we do to-da} T is to tell mightily 
upon their future weal or woe. Young men, how can we be 
faithful to these tremendous interests unless we be full of 
faith? There is no work to be done among the colored people 
of this countr}’ by the faithless and unbelieving. They who 
cannot follow David Livingstone’s advice to trust God as well 
as work hard in their labors for the African race, will find 
their work ineffective. Unbelief will palsy their hands and 
paralyze their efforts. The young men before me to-day may 
be the prospective Joshuas who are to lead this great people 
into the land of Canaan, but if they have “an evil heart of un¬ 
belief” they cannot enter in. Things are so constituted in 
this world that we are compelled to work on trust. Most of 
the issues of life are based upon probabilities, and the success 
of a } T oung man is assured only when he is willing to trust 
God and work hard. 

The man who is unwilling to trust cuts the sinews of his 
own strength, and he does not accomplish what he might for 
the lack of resolution and courage. 

And so, young men, if you come to me this morning, asking 
how much can you do for the people, I ask you how much do 
you trust? Give me the measure of your faith , arid I shall 
give you the measure of your strength. If you do not believe 
that out of the present darkness in which the race is involved 
there is to come a great light; if you do not believe that that 
God, who thirty- years ago, proclaimed liberty to the captives, 
and let the prisoners go free, will also eventually give us “the oil 
of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness;” if )’ou do not believe in the possibilities of the 
people, and in the ultimate triumph which God is preparing 
for them, then you are riot a help to the race. You are only 
a clog and a weight. You are only a prophet of evil, an ob¬ 
stacle in the path of the people’s progress. Your office should 
be taken from you and given to another who does not fear for 
the ultimate triumph of our cause, even though the “heathen 
rage, and kingdoms are moved, and the earth melts.” 

“Out of the heart are the issues of life,” and God cannot 
emplo}- you if }*ou are 1 a disheartened man. Every temptation 
to despair of our people’s having a great future in this country 
is a temptation from the devil; and when we become discour¬ 


aged and fold our arms, abjectly waiting for what we foolishly 
suppose to be our inevitable fate, we are postponing the hour 
of our triumph. God loves those who trust much; and God 
helps those who help themselves; and it is as true to-day as 
when Jesus of Nazareth first spoke it, that it will be unto us 
according to our faith. 

“ O for a faith that will not shrink. 

Though pressed by every foe. 

That will not tremble on the brink 
Of any earthly woe! 

‘‘That will not murmur or complain 
Beneath the chastening- rod. 

But in the hour of grief and pain 
Will lean upon its God. 

“ God whom we serve, our God, can save, 

Can damp the scorching- flame. 

Can build an ark, can smooth the wave 
For such as love His name. 

“ Lord, if Thine arm support us still 
With its eternal strength, 

We shall o’ercome the mightiest ill. 

And conquerers prove at length.” 

Let us then be strong by standing fast in faith, and by quit¬ 
ting ourselves like men. The young man among us, who de¬ 
spairs of his race, has “denied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel.” 

PATIENCE. 

But “the trying of our faith worketh patience,” and it is 
to this element of strength that I now call your attention: 
patience, the virtue of forbearance, the virtue of long-suffer¬ 
ing and meekness. 

The idea is extensively held among the young colored men 
of to-day that with them, patience has ceased to be a virtue; 
that the reputation which the race has for its readiness to for¬ 
give and to forget, for its meekness under oppression and its 
indisposition to resent and to retaliate, are to our discredit, 
rather than to our honor. There is a suspicion abroad among 
us that the patient endurance of the indignities to which we 
are subjected is an evidence of the lack of manly spirit. We 
are becoming impatient with restraint and injustice, and there 
is a temptation among us, which would probabl)’ be carried 
into execution were there any reasonable hope for success, to 
arise in our might and break the shackles of the oppressor. 
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Under degrading- and unjust treatment,/a day seems to us to 
be as a thousand years; and we are in too great a hurry to wait 
for Him with whom “a thousand years are as a day. we 
want to take the bit in our teeth, and whether God will or ^ot, 
in our own mad and foolish way, to hasten “the coming- ot the 
g-lory of the Lord.” 

And so, the injunction which I have for the young- men 
this morning- is to be strong- in patience. “In your patience 
possess ye your souls.” . n , . 

The moral, social, and spiritual development which God is 
working- in His world is a slow and tedious process, it took 
over four thousand years of training, and discipline, an 
growth before the world was prepared for the advent of the 
perfect man. It has been two thousand years since the per¬ 
fect man, Christ Jesus, introduced the leaven of heaven upon 
the earth; and yet, compared with what one, at the beginning 
of the Christian era, might have expected, how little that leav¬ 
en has accomplished towards making the ‘‘kingdoms of this 
world the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ. With the 
divine influence of a divine example, one might have supposed 
that within a very few years after Christ, the wilderness of this 
world would have been blossoming as a rose; that the whole 
earth would have been covered with “the glory of Lebanon 
and the excellency of Carmel;” but, as a matter of fact, the so¬ 
cial and industrial world, as it grapples with the difficult prob¬ 
lems that it has to meet, is “still groaning and travailing in 
pain.” Although it has been two thousand years since the 
Sun of Righteousness burst upon this world, wet in many de¬ 
partments of life “darkness still covers the earth, and gross 
darkness the people.” The work of God in His world is neces¬ 
sarily slow, because He is building not for time, but for eter- 

Over two thousand years ago God had in His plans a people 
like the English of to-day; and He selected a race who were 
o-uilty of barbarous practices and abominable crimes—a people 
who drank human blood and offered up human sacrifices; a 
people so stupid and degraded that when Julius Ceesar visited 
them he said that they were not fit for slaves. This was the 
people that was chosen of God to become, after twenty centu¬ 
ries of experience and training, the queen of nations, the 
brightest exponent of our nineteenth centur\ ci\ llization. 
The English have risen from depths of barbarism to amost ex¬ 
alted position among the powers of the world, not at a sudden 
leap, but through centuries of effort, filled with reverses and 
misfortune. v 
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It seems that this is the historical way in which God has 
dealt with mankind. When He has some magnificent ri*vola- 
S t^maCor when He wishes to introduce into the world 
some new and permanent force, He selects as His medium a 
people whom He prepares for their work by long- centurKs of 
experience and fiery discipline. 

Since then, this is the historical way in which God has dealt 
with men, let us not despair of our people because for several 
centuries they have been, and are now under the chastening 
rod Let us not become disheartened because of our present 
condition, but let us glory in our tribulations, knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience; and patience, experience; and ex¬ 
perience, hope”—hope that in the fullness of time God will vin¬ 
dicate our cause and give us a place among the nations of the 
earth. 

Let us not become impatient because we do not see any vis¬ 
ible way of escape from our present environment It is true 
that we do not hear the neighing of steeds, the blowing of bu- 
srles, the rattling of musketry, and the tramp of the host th. 
should “come up to the help of the Lord m our e 

SStbemigSty.-bu. God »using for u,tadden tag. 
whose work, nevertheless, is to be revolutionary. This is the 
wav that God works, not only in the history of men but m the 
physical universe. How many pounds of sap are now being 
pumped up from the earth into the foliage of trees, and yet 
how silently it is done! So much water has been raised from 
thesea and^is howSo.tiog over our hoods » 

ocean above us as well as an ocean beneath. Yet all of this 
water was lifted in perfect silence. There was no roar of ma¬ 
chinery, or thumping of hammers, or sound of pumps. There 
was no noise whatever to call our attent 10 .! to the faet that 
such a tremendous work was going on. 1die construetiive 
forces in the universe are the silent and the hidden ones. 
The noisy and tumultuous forces are destructive in their tend¬ 
encies and generally calamitous. Let us not then become dis¬ 
heartened if we do not see and hear the great preparations 

which God is making for the ultimate triumph of our people. 
Let us not fret because we do not see our Deliverer coming 1 
a “great, strong wind, rending the mountains and breaking 
in pieces the rocks,” but rather let us patiently listen for the 
“still, small voice.” 

And so, brethren,the third element that I would have woven 
into vour characters is patience; not the patience of mdiffcr 
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and unfaltering- trust in “the God of patience and consola¬ 
tion.” 

It will be your experience in life that, contrary to 3’our ex¬ 
pectations, “the battle is not always to the strong, and the 
race is not alwa3 r s to the swift, and that favor is not always 
shown to men of skill." Contrary to 3 r our expectations, 3 r ou 
will find that in this life “servants often ride upon horses, 
while princes walk as servants upon the earth.' 1 You will 
find that in this life “the righteous man often perishes and no 
man lays it to heart, 11 while “the wicked is in great power 
and spreads himself like a greer; bay tree.” In the maze of 
this world, where truth is so mixed up with error, and where 
wrong is so often triumphant, your faith will be severely 
tried, but “the trying of 3’our faith worketh patience;” and, 
brethren, “ let patience have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

LOVE. 

A fourth element of strength is love. Perhaps no other 
people on earth feel that they have more provocation to hate 
and to be revengeful and embittered than the young colored 
men of America. To be shut out from many of the avenues 
to success and distinction; to be circumscribed by the mere 
accident of birth by a line which no amount of personal merit 
can cross; to feel that there are possibilities* within us that 
can never be developed because opportune is cruelty and un¬ 
justly denied us, is enough, humanly speaking, to arouse 
within us the demon oj hate. Since this is true, brethren, 
what a glorious opportunity We have for the exercise of the 
Christian virtue of love. Since our peculiar situation in this 
country has made it so easy to hate, what strength, what 
magnificent strength of character we may exemplify to the 
world by learning to love our traditional enemies; by blessino- 
them that habitually curse us, and by pra3’ing for them who 
despitefully used us as slaves, and do now persecute us! 

And so, brethren, I exhort 3’ou to love because 3 r ou may find 
it hard; and the harder you find it, the stronger I make my 
injunction. I enjoin 3^^ to love because, by so doing, you 
will excel in strength. You will overcome tremendous im¬ 
pulses to persevere in a deep, traditional hatred; and in 
changing your anger to love you will be “better than the 
mighty, and in ruling your spirit you will be stronger than he 
who taketh a city.” You should be strong in love not only 
for the sake of your enemies, but mainly: for your own sakes. 
We cannot afford to weaken our powers' for good by imbibing 
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a spirit of hatred. No force has ever entered the world that 
is one-half so powerful as deep and abiding love, ft was not 
Napoleon , by the might of his armies , but Jesus Christ , by the 
might of His eternal love , who was enabled to boast , “/ have 
overcome the world." The universal empire of which Napo¬ 
leon onty dreamed was realized by Christ. Love has con¬ 
quered where the sword has failed;'and brethren, if we would 
be wise, let us follow the example of Christ, and conquer our 
enemies by loving* them. 

In the hour of peril, it was the weakness of Peter that ap¬ 
pealed to the sword; but it required the strength of an omnip¬ 
otent love to pray, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” Let us then triumph through love. It is as 
true of us as it was of Peter that if we take the sword we 
shall perish by the sword, but there is no opposition whatever 
that can stand before the power of an all-conquering love. 

Brethren, if out of the race conflict in this country, we 
would ultimately come triumphant, we must suffer long; we 
must not easily be provoked; we must bear all things, hope 
all things, and endure all things. But the onty power that 
will enable us to suffer long and patiently; the only power 
that will keep us from becoming unduly provoked at the indig¬ 
nities that are heaped upon us,and will' enable us to bear injus¬ 
tice and cruelty, and to hope and endure all things, is LOVE. 

The four strands which I should like to see woven into the 
cord of your strength are hope, faith, patience, and LOVE; 
“and the strongest of these is LOVE.” 

The strength for which I have been pleading is not the 
strength that is aggressive and offensive, but the strength 
that is passive and able to endure. The strength for which 
I plead before you some months ago was the strength to 
labor. What I ask this morning is the strength to wait. 

“Let 11s then be up and doing, * 

With a heart for anj' fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and—to WAIT! ” 

We are to wait upon the Lord that He may renew* our 
strength; that w t q may run and not be weary; that we may 
walk and not faint. If we “wait patiently for the Lord, He 
will incline his ear unto us, and He wdll hear our cry. He 
will bring us up out of the horrible pit, and set our feet upon 
a rock, and establish all of our goings.” . “Wait on the Lord.” 

“Wait, I say, on the Lord.” -□ 

If the young men before me to-day, vdiose peculiar duty it 
will be to work out the salvation of the colored people, are 
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hopeful, and faithful, and patient, they will be clothed with 
strength as a garment; and in the great struggle civil 

rwJitinl rights they will be “more than conqueror throug 
Hiin who has lSved’them” and bought them and redeemed them 
the shedding" of His own precious blood. 

Brethren, in the midst of our injustices and wrongs, it should 
console us to know that those who are to reign with God at 
the final triumph of His kingdom, are not they who h * v ® 
oealed to the sword, but they who have “come up out of great 
tribulation and washed their robes, and made them white i- the 
11 i „f fi,’, t T in b ” In the struggle for the triumph of right, 
God^ften 1 chooses the weak things of this world to confound 
the mighty; and the foolish things to confound the ‘Wise. Th< 
gospel that I am preaching this morning will seem to m y, 
foolish and weak It is not the &°spel of the Y°J d ( j an ^e 
o-osnel of the world is resistance and retaliation. It is an ey 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth;” but ‘ I say unto you, L 
your enemies; bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, aud pray for them which despitefully use you 

^Inyour struo-o-le for justice at the hands of the dominant 
raJe of this country, I would not have you use the weapons of 
this world- for the'weapons of this world are carnal. The con 
flictTs so unequal that such weapons will be ineffective, and 

Si them you cln accomplish little or nothing. The weapons 
‘i • i t ~Tirr,iiifl Vnve vou use 4 re those which are mightj 
^ h rn Ch rh God to the pulling down of strongholds; casting down 
SS e?erv£igh thingthat exalteth itself against 

the “knowledge- of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

In our conflict with the whites, their advantages over us are 
so great that we can accomplish very little by adopting the 
tactics of this world; but “we can do all things through Christ 
wh ch strengtheneth us;” and “without Christ we can do noth- 
Jg? His “grace is sufficient for us.” We may g ory m the 
wrongs and indignities that we, as race, are made to suffer- 
we may glory in all our infirmities because they afford oppor- 
tunity for 4 ‘the power of Christ to rest upon us. 

As* in, in th.words o, the , ”B. strong.” “Be stron, 
in the Lord and in the power of His might. 1 ut on the 
whole armor of God; for you wrestle not only against flesh and 
blood but against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the"darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked¬ 
ness in hio-h places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armor 
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of God that you may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand.” 

Perhaps I cannot better describe the strength for which I 
am pleading this morning than by pointing out several char¬ 
acters who have had it to an eminent degree. Joseph, in Poti- 
phar’s house, not by military might, but by the force of his 
strong and beautiful character,rose in office and influence until 
he sat next to the king. He opened the doors of his prison, not 
at the dead of night, by the blows of a hammer, but by winning 
the heart and confidence of his master and jailer. He escaped 
unhurt from a foul-mouthed slander, not by strong avowals of 
innocence and vehement denunciations of his lying mistress, 
but by exemplifying such strong traits of character as to dis¬ 
arm Potiphar of prejudice and suspicion. 

Pontius Pilate, in a moment of perplexity and embarrass¬ 
ment, with the armies of Rome at his back, was yet weak 
enough to deliver the innocent Nazarene to death; while, 
throughout the ordeal, the strength of Christ’s bearing was 
such that it has been aptly said that “it was not the trial of 
Christ before Pilate, but of Pilate before Christ.” 

Demosthenes, by the force of his eloquence, induced men to 
say, “Let us march against Philip.” But Jesus Christ, with¬ 
out any effort at eloquence, and merely by the passive strength 
and beauty of character which transfigured and glorified all 
that he said and did, induced even his enemies to testify that 
“never man spake as this man spake.” 

Job in affliction, and Daniel in exile, came out of their 
trials triumphant, not because they had strength to oppose, but 
because they had strength to endure; because they had strength 
to hope, and because they had strength to believe . This is the 
strength for which I am pleading to-day. It is not the 
strength of the lightning which shivers oaks and rocks, or any 
other obstacle which may oppose its path. It is not the 
strength of the dynamite bomb which cannot be molested with¬ 
out a terrific explosion, destroying property and dealing out 
death to those that disturb it‘; but it is the strength of the 
stone wall, which stands firm under every assault until the as¬ 
sailant is wearied and ashamed. This is the strength which 
constitutes a young man’s glory. This is the strength, young 
men, which I am advocating for you, and which I seek for my¬ 
self. It is not the strength of an enraged leviathan, or a 
maddened wild bull of Bashan, which soon becomes exhausted 
because of its intense activity; but it is the strength of him 
who can bear all things, and endure all things, because he be¬ 
lieves all things, and hopes all things. Such strength cannot 





















arise from the earth, It can only come down from above. It 
is not degressive' but submissive. Its triumph is assured, not 
because of the violence of its fury and the might of its arm, 
but because it puts away bitterness and wrath with all malice, 
and is kind and tender-hearted and forgiving. (Eph. v: 31, 32.) 
We need aggressive strength to carry on the conflict which we 
must wage in this countrj’, but the strength to sustain us in 
the fight is just as essential as the other. Unless Elijah s zeal 
be supported by an unfaltering trust, he may, after winning a 
<»*reat victory for Jehovah, ask his soul to die. The prophet 
may slay with the sword the four hundred prophets of Baal, 
and yet lose the battle for Jehovah unless he rallies from his 
despondency and leaves the mouth of the cave. 

In conclusion, young men, as Moses g’ave his injunction to 
Joshua, not privately, but in the sight of all Israel, so have I 
addressed my remarks to you in the presence of eight millions 
of American Negroes, who are looking to you for leadership. 
God, even now, is calling to you out of the burning bush, and 
you are standing on holy ground. The very fact that out of 
so many thousands, you alone have had the training which 
this institution affords, shows that God has called you to a pe¬ 
culiar work. The anointing oil is upon you, and you have 
been set apart. You are not here in Fisk University, because 
you have come; but because you have been sent; and since you 
have been sent, you must go,* not in your own strength, but in 
the strength of Him who sent you; for “He is wise in heart, 
and with Him is wisdom and strength.” Your own arm can 
never bring you salvation, but you may, if you will, ‘‘become 
more than conquerors through Him who has loved you." That 
I may incite you to clothe yourselves with strength, I offer to 
you the promise which John made to all that shall win the 
victory: They shall “stand on the sea of glass, having the 
harps*of God. And they shall sing the song of Moses, the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, Great and 
marvelous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and true 
are thy ways thou King of saints. 1 

(The sermon above was preached for the Y. M. C. A., of 
Fisk University, May 26, 1895.) 
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Afro-American Search-Light. 




There is no introduction to this book. J. B. McTier, the writer of 
this book does not wish to take you into worthless reading. His 
idea is to let you see what a wonderful race the negro is, and also 
to show you that God has blessed them above every other race of peo¬ 
ple in the world. There is no people that has accomplished as much 
within thirty-four years as the black, against all prejudices. Their as¬ 
cension to the sphere that they now occupy has been an up hill strug¬ 
gle all the way up from the lowest degredation. . 

Now throw the search light on the banks of the Niger river of Africa 

four hundred and thirty four years ago, there you will see the wlute 

man with red flannel and red silk, candy, apples and whiskey enticing 
our forefathers and their wives, daughters and sons on board their 
vessels* 

Now throw the search-light on the ships lying in the rivers and seas 
and you will see the white men giving balls and getting our people to 
drink whiskey, making them drunk and fooling them on board their 
ships and small boats and when they would get their boats loaded they 
would launch their ships out into the ocean and turn their faces to¬ 
ward America or Great Brittain, with hundreds of our poor unfortu¬ 
nate people on board bringing them into slavery. 

Throw the search-light inside of these vessels and you will see the 
poor victims when they found themselves captives, being carried away 
from home, some murdering their own children and beating out their 
own brains against the sides of the vessel, some jumping overboard. 
See the white men beating and binding them in fetters and chains to 
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subdue them. See them seasick,*see the change of climate affecting 
them, see them dying up like sheep, down in the hatch-holes of these 


vessels, naked, reeking with filth and vermin. See the white men 
throwing the dead over board the ships into the deep, but what a great 
day that will be when the seas shall give up her dead. Do you not 
know that every drop of our blood that has been shed by white men 
shall be required at the hands of the great Anglo Saxon race? See 
them when they commenced landing them on American soil, on and 
about the shores of Maryland and all up and down the Potomac river, 


three and four hundred at a time, strangers in a strange land, bereav¬ 
ed of their loved ones and heart broken. See the white people closing 
them in old low ships, men and women alike. See them feed them, 


some refuse to eat and starve to death. See them placed in an old barn 
with only straw to lie on on the ground. See the unruly ones bound 
and gagged and beat on their bare flesh with a cat-o’-nine tails until 

4>Via t-n n A Amfi f a f Vi n Jt* Vi ap 1 e fhpti tVw* ra w washed down with 
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salt and pepper in order to cow them and bring them into subjection 
and make them humble, the poor negro perfectly ignorant of this 
country could not speak one word of English or understand a word 
but only knew that he was being treated worse than a brute for some 
cause he knew not what. This was carried on for three hundred and 


thirty-six years, getting worse as the years rolled by. May the good 

Lord have mercy on the white man. 


Now turn the search-light on them and you will see them beating 
them with sticks and clubs over the head trying to make the negro 

• 

learn to talk, I mean the white man, keep watching him through the 
search-light you will see the white man beating the negro, the negro 
began to learn to talk then next thing beating him with sticks and 
-clubs to make him learn to work. Very soon the white man had learn¬ 
ed him to talk and work then he soon saw what a great fortune he could 


make two ways, one was to make the negro do work to raise produce 
to sell and make a fortune and the other was to get all the negroes he 


could to breed and sell to the highest bidder to make money. The white 
people throughout the south soon saw the great wealth i n having negroes 
and as soon as one could buy a negro he would buy one trying always 
to buy a girl to raise from, the girls at the first of the negro trafic would 
bring more than the boy, they wanted them to raise from, they 


would breed them just as a man would horses, cows, mules and dogs 
now-a-days. At the same time throw search-light out on the briney 
deep and you will see the ships on the way back for another load and 
in a little time you will see them filling their traveling hells on water 


with another load of black ignorant humanity, watch them return 
again with the same method, selling and buying, killing, beating, 
making them work some half fed, naked, bare footed, worked in snow, 
hail, rain both summer and winter, right along here in this reading is 
the beginning of the negro race. Place this about the first or sec- 
-ond year after the first ones were brought to this country by an Eng¬ 
lishman, at the same time there were white people from all the old 
.countries coming to this great land known as America and they that 
went south soon found out they were not much in society unless they 
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man thought that he pleased God in dealing with the bound man I 
imagine how a minister of the gospel could stand up and preach the 
true gospel to his congregation and some of his next door neighbors 
with twenty or thirty negro women and men beat and starved to death, 
some times the preacher owned a negroor two himself, given to him by 
some of his rich church members, as servents. This all has taken 
place we will say within the last two hundred and seventy-five years, 
from the time the first negro was landed on this cursed soil for the 
negro. I am now going to turn on more electricity te the search¬ 
light, and you will see something which would make any other racd 
but the negro race, hate every bone in a white man or woman’s body. 

Look through the search-light now and see the white man about 
two hundred and seventy-live years ago, taking our mothers and 
daughters and get children by them, then put them up on a block 
and sell them. His own blood mixed with our blood. Sometimes 
we would fall in love with a negro woman on the place owned by 
our master, we would ask him to let us take her to wife, some times he 
would and some times he would not, if you was a big burley negro, 
what they call a big burley coon, now daj’s, he would let you have her 
that he might raise some big, healthy children for sale. Under such 
cases he would let }’ou have her. Now you are just as liable to come 
to your dinner or supper and find this wife gone as to find her there. 
Gone where? You may ask. I will answer. (Sold), or her child, sold 
or both. Where to? To some negro trader, who is going with her two 
or three thousands of miles away, got her in his drove, taking farther 
south, east or west, sometimes it would be the womans husband, he 
would be in the field, just kissed his wife and baby on leaving the 
house to go to work, negro trader pass the held, see him ask his master 
what he would take for him, sometimes sold right there, never got to 
go to the house to see his wife or child and never have seen them 
until this day. May God have mercy on them. I mean the white 
man. These are the beginning of the negro’s sorrow’s. 

Just hold the light and look down the line of time, through the to¬ 
bacco fields, rice fields, corn fields, sugarcane fields, cotton fields, 
down in the heart of the south, there you will see the great big men, 
the little men, the old men, the young men, the children, from 12 up¬ 
wards, the old negro women, the young negro women, being driven 
from 4 o’clock in the morning until 8 and 9 at night with an overseer 
riding a big black horse with a big horse whip in hand whiping 
negroes until the blood ran down their bodies to theirfeet. Whenever 
a negro did not work to please him in the day he would be stripped 
and whipped next morning before starting to work. Just about this 
time the negro began to learn that they would not stand this treat¬ 
ment. They commenced to run away right there and then. The 
white man saw the need of a blood hound. What was those blood 
hounds for? To catch negroes when they ran away. How did they 
train the dog to catch the negro? This is the way they would do. 
Take them when they were puppies, take a small boy, make the boy 
run before the dog across the field and when the boy had run as far as 
he was told they would let this puppy shake his pants or towe shirt 
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for 5 or 10 minutes, then pat the pup on the head, make much of him, 
keep on trying it until it beome first nature for the dog. Sometimes 
they would let the young dog bite the negro, then they would take a 
negro man, make him run about halt a mile climb a tree and then pnt 
this young dog on his trail, the dog would trail the negro to this tree, 
the white man would make the negro come down, and 9 times out of 
10 would let the dog bite him to let the dog know that he had done 
what his master wanted. In a little time the dog was well trained 
to run down a negro when once put on the trail. This is the way 
things went for about 300 years—only 10 times worse than I am able 
to write. 

Within that time the negro had become to know that there was a 
true and a living God. and they began to pray, and steal chickens, 
ducks, wheat, corn, meat, cotton, tobacco, hogs, eggs. I said steall 
I don’t mean steal, I mean take what belonged to themselves because 
they raised it and only took it from the white man and sold it to what 
was known in those days as poor white trash. They sold all this 
plunder sometimes to get these poor white people to learn them to read 
and write. Turn the search-light on the poor white man and the 
negro sitting in the white man’s house at night, the poor white 
man learning the negro to read and write for a hog. What a con¬ 
trast. The white man, the negro and the hog. It was a double crime 
for to be obtaining learning, then there was a law against the white 
man, and the negro stood chances of loosing his right forefinger and 
thumb. These things went on this way, worse and worse until 
Abraham Lincoln was born to deliver the negro, just as Christ was 
born to deliver man from the bondage and the curse of Adam’s broken 
law, the consequence was that Lincoln grew to be a man and was 
made president. His intention was not bent on freeing the negro 
but it was one of God’s orders to him to do, but he wanted to evade it 
because you remember he said “lay down your arms and you can 
keep your negroes” but Grant and Sherman said no, we will free 
the negroes and whip the south into union, and I do thank God that is 
what they done. 

This took place about 1865, about then those long waited for prayers 
that our old great grand mothers and father had prayed four hundred 
yearsago had been answered and the negro was a free man and woman 
living on wind and water, without a bed, stove, knife, fork spoon 
dish, meat, bread, cup, lamp, and the worst of all, three to six child¬ 
ren with a wife and no house to take them in, not one out of a thous¬ 
and knew 10 miles around the country for he had never been allowed 
to leave the plantation of his masters. May God have mercy on the 
white man. 1865 the war was over. 

I do not see why the negro should place any honor to Abraham 
Lincoln for his freedom, because it was not Abraham Lincoln’s in¬ 
tention to free the negro, the time had come that the negro was 
to become a free man. Just before Abraham Lincoln was made 
President of the United States, there was a man and he was no better 
man than John Brown and Wendel Phillips, and some others that gave 
their lives for the sufferings of the negro. The negro should not in 






















my opinion, give Abraham Lincoln any honor for their freedom. I 
frill tell the reason why. Listen to a few extracts from his first in¬ 
augural address. 

Fellow citizens of the United States, in compliance with a custom 
as old as the Government its self, I appear before you to address you 
briefly, and take in your presence, the oath prescribed by the con¬ 
stitution of the United States, to be taken by the President before he 
enters on the execution of his office. I do not consider it necessary at 
present for me to discuss those matters of the administration about 
which there is no special anxiety or excitement. Apprehension seem* 
to exist among the people of the southern states that by the ascension 
of a Republican administration their property and their peace and 
personal security are to be endangered. There has never been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension, indeed the most ample evi¬ 
dence to the contrary has all of the while existed and been open ta 
their inspection, it is found in all the public speeches of him who now 
addresses you. I do not quote from one of those speeches when I de¬ 
clare that I have no purpose directly or indirectly to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the states where it exists. I believe that I 
have no lawful right to do so and I have no inclination to do so. 
Those who nominated me did so with full knowledge that I had made 
this and a similar declaration and had never resented them and mote 
than this they placed in the platform for my acceptance and as a law 
themselves and to me the clear and emphatic resolutions which I now 
read. 

Resolved, that the maintainance inviolate of the rights of states,, 
and especially the rights of each state to order and to control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively is 
essential to the balance of the power on which the perfection and en¬ 
durance of our political fabric depends and we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed forces of the soil of any state or territory, no mat¬ 
ter under what pretext as among the gravest of crimes. Now here is 
what he says about the negro. No person held to service or labor in 
one state under the law thereof, escaping into another state, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due. That means the negro de¬ 
livered up to his owner. Every historical reader knows that Abraham 
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that the negro now was free and that he had his vast tracts of land to 
be tilled and he was too lazy to till it himself and he and his family 
had to live, then he began to plan to get his land tilled by the negro 
who, once in his life, was made till it for his master. So the negro 
and the white man began to do business together for the first time that 
the negro had ever had the opportunity to say that he was a business 
man, though he did not know that he was a business—man his former 
master began renting him his land on the shares and furnish the negro 
■what they called rashings, telling negro that he could pay him at crop 
gathering time, out of his part of his crop. This went on for several 
years, when the negro’s crop was gathered and time the settlement 
was made, the negro would seldom have any thing left; but God was 
still watching, the negro was becoming more enlightened, and realiz¬ 
ing that he had to support himself, but yet he did not know that what 
his master said that he could abide by it or let it alone. In the mean 
time the negro’s wives had become to undestand that she must raise 
pigs, and fowls, and care for the house, and help her husband in the 
field, and wash for the former masters for old shoes, old clothing 
or any old thing that he would give her for herself, husband or chil¬ 
dren and think herself well paid to get it. This is where we was, 
what we did and the best we knew, 34 years ago. May God have 
mercy on the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Now what do you think the world thought about the negro at 
that time? I will answer! They said that he would be a menace, that 
he could not be taught to respect civilization and was not entitled to 
citizenship, as a citizen of the United States. Accordihg to the 
United States constitution and that was a long fight and that was the 
main fight and that is the fight today, and the race prejudice and this 
race prejudice only exists on one side and that is on the white side, 
that have classed us lower than dogs and have tried to make the world 
believe that we were the meanest, and the lowest, and the laziest vaga¬ 
bonds upon the face of Gods green earth; but they have lied! We 
have proved to the world, by God’s help, that we are the most humble 
and law abiding citizens of any race on the globe. Now soon after 
the war, when the negro began to thrive in the world, and the white 
man saw that they would become a nation, there arose a class of white 
men called kuklux, better known now days as white caps and red shirts, 
these men would make it their business to molest negro families, any 
one that could read enough to teach others, they would chop them to 
pieces, cut them open, pluck their eyes out, tar and feather them and 
burn them and any white man took sides with the negroes, his would 
be death. A young colored girl whose name was Hayden, who was 
turned out of Fisk’s University in Nashville, Tennessee, to teach 
school in 1874, she went to Hartsville, Tennessee, and set up a school 
of colored children, and those white rebels were so angry about it 
that they came to see her place of abode at midnight and carried 
her out in the woods and chopped her body up into small pieces, 
next day the pieces were picked up and placed in a box and 
sent home to her parents on the top of the stage, negroes were not 
allowed to ride in a stage when the white people rode but when they 
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rt" d of°t;'eXe WO t; s al ‘of £?„ COr P 8 ?, ride °“tsid e on 
perpetrated against the negro throurrhouf th* Slini f I J r that were 

there was a number of boat loads of n,S- OUt the .. SOUth * For ^stance, 

into the plantations of Mississinni and ° es co ° tracted with to be taken 
that day until this SnS! u ° Work ° n the far ™, and from 

them. Must I condemn all of the white^eonli ? thiug frora 
world believe that they are mnrp -t* P e °P* e and try to make the 

bals of Africa? God forbid’ I wilYbel?h d hea . thens and canni- 
we have a few thousand^ood whiPe peonle^fo^ 1 ® + With thera beca «^ 
Miss Prukene Crandall, who first arimiff 1 f ° r in , stance » we will take 
school, and afterwards estahlUh^™ U u d a coIored girl into her 
white lady was subjected to aH ki ds ofl ^ C ?! ored * irIs - This 
sorts of wares and produce iirrepH tn °n in i iamanit 3% dealers in all 

The stage driver/decliaed ^ctrrv her” 0 ^','^ ‘?.Miss Crandall, 
fused her a pail of water hnv« a«,i ' be . r pupils, white neighbors re- 
liberty. and P were even encoded tn^-^ . a,lowed "checked 
tmschievious annoyances. Stfnes *rotten^Jj! 6 ^ Ut I" ost in 8Tenuity 
through her windows, her narentVwn + u and mud thrown 

for visiting her shewas arr<£?I? tVas ^^atened with heavy fines 
held, the legislature upon petition" 1 ™ | int ° ** aB ’ town m eetings was 
crime being nothing but teaching- £ dozen^ affain . st 1 her action, the 
Services were disturbed, e^^rts^vere S'f 1 * her ^ligion. 

finally in the darknes of the night a hoi 1 fi [ e to . her house, and 
with iron bars, this brave b dy ° f men beat ln her windows 

school and send her pupils home and man com P elled to break up her 
men and women have been treated in ru y luore 8’°°d and noble white 
for sympathizing wi t h^tSSh4"J^ B,,er ' a " d eTe “ mUrdered 

negr y o * wonderful race the 

face of the earth Thirt/.four yea^a^w? a " °‘ her r:lces “P™ 
less and homeless, as I^have before f f ^V ver ® turned loose penni- 
shoulder to shoulder with any race ofthpll 5? d - U ?u’ today stand 
mg, and we have more educational institution^ 6 IS the way of learn " 
NowTu^ ' vho ‘! lir ty-f«"r years agoownedui" S ° Uth than the 

«d?cationaf ti °X^ g 'SSSg&J'K & » T- "* 

graduated and got to the ooint lu neffroes brains, and men 

legislature and opening up colleges Just hi? pre T ss,n .f. bilIs into the 
names of our good men? t5t’ Just below 1 will gi ve a few 

Bruce. Prof. M. A. Hawkins MissVi F p dnck ^ouglass, B. K. 
w Livings, J. Harvey R C Bates R C &?."*• E ' A ‘ A1 bert, G. 
well, E. W. Blyden, C O Booth TWn C ‘ B !?J aTmn t G. L. Black- 
a re just a few of our men who wa^'^' Bra ' vley * These 
educational institutions and have turned nnt ^ J 1 ^ of our lar ffe 
of negro graduates which can stlnd ^ould^^l^ thousa nds 
race. This has all taken oSui Shill f *2 shoulder with any 
the oppression that the white m, thirt J _four years with all 

bring to bear upon them. Not only the SOUth could 
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island, and see how the French treated our honorable John Waller; 
sent to Madagascar Islands, as American consul, an elegant, strong, 
black man, highly educated, able to compete with the ablest of men, 
taken prisoner by the French, separated from his family through the 
infernal mechanism of a rebel from the south, S. C. Weter, who suc¬ 
ceeded him when Cleveland was elected the second term. When being 
carried in a vessel to France by the French soldiers this esteemed 
gentleman was cast into the hull of the ship and lashed down flat on 
his back on an old canvas that had been vomited upon by sea-sick 
soldiers and kept there 10 days and this vast crowd of soldiers stood 
over him and covered him with spit and other filth from head to foot 
then cast him in a dark prison and kept him confined there in the dark 
until his eyes was almost out, and the poor man was almost dead, he 
surely would have died but God was with him and kept him preserved 
to tell it. His dear heroic wife escaped to Washington D. C. and 
through her and the Hon. J. G. Jones, Barister, No. 191 Clark street, 
Chicago, had him liberated and we was permitted to see his dear face 
in America once more. May God bless the good wife and Hon. J. G. 
Jones. 

My friend I will have to put out the search-light because I see 
too much lowness and inhumanity practiced upon our people. I think 
it expedient for us to love each other, make a new start in life, open 
up commercial business, manufacturing and every conceivable in¬ 
dustry that the white people are carrying on and hire our own peo¬ 
ple as the white people do, theirs make them clerks, foremen and man¬ 
agers, cashiers and directors, and if they steal from us in business let 
them steal, it is no more than what the white employes do to their 
employers every day. But do these employers fiLl their places with 
negroes? No! Let us not look for the white people to do any more for 
us, for I, for one, think they have done enough. They have taken our 
women and ruined them, they have lynched our men and burned them 
at the stake, hanged them to telegraph poles and jobbed their eyes 
out with red hot iron rods. If that is not enough I would like to see 
the person who wishes to see more. 

Now do you want to know one of the great curses that exist 
among the negro race? It is this, one that is a yellow or half white 
thinks himself better than a black negro, even though he be of illegiti¬ 
mate birth, they always want to rank themselves with the whites. 
Now here is another curse that embodies all the negroes. They can’t 
understand or realize that they are as good as a white man. They 
even set examples before the white man that makes him feel that he 
is better than the negro. They will open their stinking, dirty, 
barber shops and shave white men from the very filthiest to the clean¬ 
est of white men and refuse to shave one of his own race in his shop, no 
matter how aristocratic or high toned the negro may be. Did you 
ever see a barber shop run by white man that he would refuse to 
shave white men in it and shave negroes? If the negro is prejudiced 
himself what may be expected for the white man to be? Be m«n and 
trust God. If a white man don't wish to shave in your shop because you 
shave your own people let him go; God will send you sixteen to one to 
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patronize you; they will soon learn that we are an independent race 
and they will soon seek to do business with you. Let us all stick to 
each other as all other races do, then we will be a people. I am not 
teachigyou to be spiteful toward the white people or to use any threats 
or unkind words toward them or among-them or from among them: 
be kind, corteous and gentle as we always have been, and endeavor ta 
forget all the past atrocities against us. 

Now we have tried to be a God fearing people according to the way 
that we were taught, we have had the bible but was not taught all 
that was in the bible, when we was given our first lesson in the way of 
Christianity, and serving our God and master, we were not taught 
that God was the healer, cleanser and keeper. Now let me throw the 
search-light on one great teacher, whose name is Dr. John Alex. Dowie. 
I don’t feel that I would be saying too much if I should call him 
Elisha, or Saint Peter, because I believe he has done greater mira¬ 
cles through his teaching and praying than any other man since 
Elisha and St. Peter. May God hasten the day that his teachings 
may become better understood among the negro race throughout the 
world and I pray God that our ministers may take up the same teach¬ 
ing and teach our people the whole gospel, as we have some grand 
men among our race that filled a pulpit, according to their light and 
knowledge. Oh! God hasten the day when Ethiopia shall stretch 
forth their hands to God and be a nation to God, and that will be when we 
are taught that God is our healer and cleanser and keeper from all 
sin. Dr. Dowie is the only man in Chicago that I believe God will 
hear prayer from at all times. 

Now turn the search-light on your self and see how much you have 
robbed God out of by not bringing in the whole tithes. A great many 
people do not know or understand how they rob God, and thedevil does 
not want them to see it. I will make it plain to you how you do it. 
It takes money to build churches and support those in charge of them 
and when you keep your money in your pocket and refuse to give it 
for that purpose, you rob God. Keep account of every cent you earn, 
take one-tenth to the house of God and there give it whether you want 
to or not, because it is his, and if you don’t do it you are taking sides 
with the devil. 

My next book will be, negroes are white folks, and white folks are 
negroes. 

J. B. McTier, 

Chicago, IIlr 



Search-Light on Havana, 


T HERE are many people in Havana who think that one of the most 
serious and difficult undertakings which now confront the American 
authorities is the suppression of the famous, or rather infamous, 
Nanigo society, says a Havana letter to the New York Herald. For 
once more has this desperate band of murders raised its head in the 
Cuban capital. 

During the last three months over seven hundred Nanigos have been 
returned to Cuba from the various Spanish penal colonies. Most of 
them have settled in Havana, where they infest the vilest dens of the 
overcrowded city, presumably lurking in the shadow until they have 
had opportunity to renew former secret alliances. And with their com¬ 
ing a black shadow of apprehension falls over the minds of the more 
ignorant population as the past is recalled. 

Certainly, the history of the world offers few, if any, parallels to this 
extraordinary brood. History and fiction have given occasional 
glimpses of mysterious cults alleged to thrive in darkest India and in 
the yet unexplored island of the East India Archipelago, composed of 
wretched outcasts of sardonic mind and almost unearthly wisdom,, 
whose trade is murder. Kipling, Joseph Conrad, and other writers 
have told weird tales of these knights of the silken cord and subtle 
poison. They seem to have, at least to themselves, justified their acts 
by a certain grewsome philosophy, and they have designed them for 
the ultimate betterment of the human race—a phisolophy to which the 
victims and their friends, needless to say, do not subscribe. Then Italy 
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has its Mafia, of whose operations the United States had a few vears 

Ch?n S a U her a h1^hh n H exam P. le „ at New Orleans; Russia has her nihilists. 
Rnff h. kiffhtnnders, and Europe and America her Anarchists. 

t^he Nampo society may be likened to none of these better known 
r ,? secrec y with which it surrounds itself. So 
lr ’Y es t 1 S' atl0rl has succeeded in penetrating- the dark mys- 
h e, J t h. e Namgos absolutely no design or scheme of organization 
mor» ^ V en d'scovered. Its members seem to be held together by no 
mankon^- 6 f ° rce than a common thirst for human blood, a strong, 
rt seemsto mU r? er \ T .heoriginof the society cannot betraced. 

Cuba At fnt rate m 't h 6 b K gln 7' nS of the fir st African negro into 
Cuba. At any rate, it has been known to exist for a matter of two 

cen“ti r ry y The’s alth<?Ug ’i h “ , be . came formidable within the present 
u y. The Spaniards, with their well known propensity to slave 

the V A?rVp ° U dl ^°^ ered tbat the unpaid and easily nurtured labor of 
ind oi a CO f Ul ^ he to advantage in the cultivation of tobacco 

and sugar plantations, which industries were then just beginning to 
show great promise of profit. For many years there had been carried 
nent o/wm-fh Showing traffic in human being’s in Africa and the conti- 

ate t w^ hi t A a ? eri f^ a ?i aS , th ? ne 6‘ ro flourished in a tropical clim- 
ate it- was but natural that the drift would set toward Cuba/ 

. ’if b ^ u ! :al traffic the foundation of the Nanigo society was un¬ 
doubtedly laid It is the old story of maddened revolt from unbeara¬ 
ble cruelties. The slave system in the United States before the civil 

but" Snd S er nt Snk h ^ enI ? n0 ’ W ?’ en , ou .^ h ? ross violations of human rights, 
fSm/f d t- Spanish colonial rule it was immeasurable worse. From 

blTcks' flS e from^ ?ir enf ° rced emigration hardy and determined 
from i C ^ U f? ma ^ ters ’ and man > r of them succeeded in 

plantations into the mountainous interior of the 

the aid'nf bllf Hi they r and ^ red 1,ke wild beasts ’ frequently hunted with 
the aid of bloodhounds, and mercilessly shot if caught. As time nassed 
these first adventurers were joined by others, and*they formedS- 
seives into bands for mutual safety and protection. Tiny villages were 
ns ructed in the mountain fastinessor in the many impenetrablecane- 
Cuba eS GT^d C U nlf VCn to th isda y obstruct the process of agriculture in 
andor^ni 7 i? y a se,nb l ance of order resolved itself out of this chaos, 

1 s were formed. The ravages of death were amolv re¬ 
stored by a never ending tide of reinforcements from the plantations 

erf and'soTt^^ 6 N f Uff ° S °T ty ', that straa ffe community of murder! 
ven’tfe ’ f - ed 0n 1 d J esoIation . despair and the desire for re- 

p a thorn in the side of the Spanish government in the 

establiahed^nmt) 111 ^ 5 * f- The *** ni &° villages, once formed, gradually 

tfgrf 1 oartsofa W ! ’ C - Ch ot £. er - and in tin,e became in- 

whfcl, veni al .if se ?. ret BOC,e ‘y- The same general obscurity 

which veils all the operations of the Nanigos completely hides the 

? ^n^g"of these scattered tribes into a cohesive and well directed 

of the°aociPtl r h atS ’ N °Jcomprehensive outline of the oath and record 
rnWof ^ ty ha f ev . erb een found, although the Spanish government 
to ma ^ Nani 8^ os u Pon proof supported by documents alleged 

to have been the property of the inner circle of chiefs. As the socUtv 
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grew in numbers and power it deserted the villages and establised it- 
of the^sUnd 11168 * Where U became a terror to the law abiding citizens 

It is not difficult to understand how such a mania, originating and 
developing in the manner and along the lines suggested, could easily 
grow into indiscriminating homicidal fury. At any rate, to such ex¬ 
tremes the society went. In the middle of the present century it first 
began to be formidable and to be recognized by citizens and govern- 
ment alike as a power to be reckoned with. At first all the members 
° f ♦?! society were negroes, and the blacks greatly preponderate even 
to the present day. From time to time, however, the ranks of the 
Nanigos were swelled by the accession of white men, who had become 
desperados and outcasts from the society of their kind. Thus the so¬ 
ciety became the refuge of all the worst criminals in the West Indies 
and many murderers, escaping from the scene of their crime in the 
United States and Europe, sought shelter under its sable wing. As 
crime drew these desperate outcasts closer together the ties of organi¬ 
zation were drawn closer and the obligations made more severe. Secret 
incantations and ceremonies somehow sprang into existence, and in 
Havana homes many weird stories are told about these mysterious rites. 

if fi S lt « 1 i h ^ We -T£V S L known , alth °ugh a good sized volume 
might easily be filled with Cuban folk tales about them. 

Not until about thirty years ago did the members of the society come 
to be known as Nanigos. This name was first applied by the common 
people, and soon was accepted by the society as a mark of distinction. 

* he secr ^t councils another designation was used, it has never 
leaked out. The members proudly call themselves “Nanigos” thus 
accepting a term designed to express the horror and fear of the people. 
A Nanigo openly boasts of his membership, and actually, in the 
palmy days of the society, flaunted his badge in the face of outraged 
public and cowed officials. fcCU 

In the early ’80s the Nanigos reached the summit of their power. At 
that time there were over 3,000 members in Havana, with powerful 
branches in all the principal cities of the island, as well as the larger 
towns. The membership was not limited. Any one who had courage 
to do so could join the society. Admission, however, was attended by 
such tests of courage that they prevented the society from becoming 
overcrowded. The process of initiation was so grewsome in the ex- 

int^thP we il£ alcuIated ’ as i J r ^ as designed to do, to strike terror 
into the law abiding element. The aspirant, having told some Nanigo 
of his desire to join the brotherhood, was notified to be at a certain 
place at a certain hour, and to bring with him a game cock, which he 
must steal or procure by other illegitimate means. He mnst also make 
J 11 ® de tormination public. At the appointed time he would be conduc¬ 
ted to the Campo Marti. There, in public, he must kill the cock and 
drink its blood before the body grew cold. After this appetizing pre¬ 
lude he would then be hurried away to be fully initiated. A skulland 
crossbones were branded, with hot irons and in the crudest manner, 
upon his chest and arms, and his right nostril was pierced. 

But the candidate was not admitted to be a full fledged member un- 
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nurder. This he must do at once. It 
uctim was designated by the society, 
iceman. On other occasions the new 
OV7n victim, and fifteen da\ r s was 
a. This the laws of the Nanigo forced 
n broad day-light. If he escaped after 
—and, as a rule, he managed to do so— 
id Nanigo. A small black shiel with a 
in white silk was given him. A stitch 
“f^^e edge of the skull marked the first vic- 
- of the Nanigo was to cover 

A “ ’ •— were to be chosen by 

1 A /> Vi • i. _ . 


committing his desperate act- 
he was proclaimed a full fledge 
skull and bones embroidered 

made with red thread i_ v 

tim. From that day the chief object 
the skull with stitches. As a rule, hi 
himself, unless he was selected by 
ruth?p«« e i^ f ® ocie ^- These commissions wereinvariab 
7 "M he face of an > r dan ffer. Sometimes 
out the m nrHif C f e i5 th « t0 commit his «rst murder 

was sure to follow® thiS happened the delinc 

Once a month regular meetings of the Nanigo society w« 
lese occasions were made opportunities to further impres 


There was, so far as the police or public knew, no set day for these 
meetings, but some night during the period of the dark moon wns 
generaHy selected. A parade always followed the secret meeting^ and 
^dni^ 0W n th f Peri0ds became known * Wh en, sometime between 
stre^tf of a w d dawn ’ stran ff e and barbaric music was heard in the 
the dinrs f r, H / Van ^’ res P, ecta b le people fled to their homes and barred 
Thr^iwv, windows ’ for th ey knew the Nanigos were abroad. 

thC . deserted and otherwise silent streets this strange and 
!f- ble P r ^ ce ® 31 ? n ^ ol ? ld rapidly move, many of the hideous blacks en- 
^h^’^heirshjnmg bodies with dread emblems of their brother 
hood of death, their faces smeared a ghostly whit? lauJhf^ 
Bhouting hoarsely, screeching, screaming, making the ^hoe? of ^he 
Wlthal ? ma nner of nerve-racking sounds; leaping run- 
dan ^ 1 . n ^ raadl y m time to the harsh crash of cvmbles and’ dull 
sh u t ter^or^smir r °^ 1 S ’ dart ^here and there to leer into some half open 
whl L° /-i 7/ n ^ Up / n alley ln P ursuit Of some belated wayfarer 

^^&SSS-5£sazB 

ized aLL fact ’ th ® sppiety had everybody completely terror- 
. p oliceman was afraid to apprehend or arrest a NamVn fr»r 
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bafore them. Governors could not trust their cooks or servants if they 
once called down the vengence of the society, and army officers dreaded 
a stab from the bayonet of one of their own soldiers. 

As an example of Nanigo revenge may be cited the case of Juan 
Pena, a “calados,” or sergeant of police. Pena was in charge of the 
Colon district, in the suburbs of Havana, in 1888. He was a Spaniard 
by birth, but had spent nearly his entire life in Cuba. With great 
economy he managed to support his family on the small salary he re¬ 
ceived. Barely six months after his promotion to the command of the 
district there occurred a most revolting Nanigo murder. A woman 
nearly 70 years old was stabbed to death and her corpse hacked into 
pieces. Pena at once started to run down the murderer. This he did, 
only to discover in him one of the principal Nanigo chiefs. So great 
was the popular aggravation against the society at this time, however, 
that the authorities felt that something must be done, and Pena was 
ordered to arrest the murderer. 

He did not flinch from his duty. The Nanigo chief, feeling secure, 
made no attempt to escape, and was easily taken. He was tried, con¬ 
victed and sentenced to death. Immediately after the trial Pena and 
the Judge who pronounced the sentence received notices from the 
Nanigo society that if the prisoner was not freed within twenty-four 
hours they would not live to see the sentence executed. Of course the 
man was not set at liberty. A few weeks later he was garroted in a 
public square. The same day the Judge was found dead in his room, 
stabbed through the back. Pena at once went to the chief of police 
and demanded a bodyguard of soldiers. This was given him, and for 
three months he escaped the vengeance of the Nanigos. Then one day 
he rebuked one of the soldiers of his guard for some slight breach of 
discipline and the man shot him dead. The soldier escaped, but sent 
a letter to the Chief of Police stating that he was a Nanigo and had 
waited an opportunity to carry out the order of the society. He was 
never captured. 

A few years earlier Francisco Garcia, a sublieutenant in the Alfonso 
XII. Regiment, foolishly protected a woman from the insulting ad¬ 
dresses of a Nanigo. That same night he was fatally stabbed in the 
routanda of a cafe. His murderer was never molested. 

So for many years this band of murderers kept Havana and other 
Cuban cities completely terrorized. The police were cowed, and 
naturally the populace were helpless. The society probably reached 
the zenith of its power in 1889, when Captain General Polaveja was 
sent from Spain with rigid instructions to stamp it out. Cuba was 
temporarily free from civil war, and the time seemed propitious. A 
few former rebels of the lower order who had a price upon their heads 
and who had been unable to escape from the islands, were to be found 
in the ranks of the Nanigos, where they could continue a relentless 
warfare against the tyranny of Spain. This afforded the government 
an opportunity to kill two birds with one stone, and to crush rebellion 
at the same time it exterminated the Nanigos. Polavieja’s vigorous 
methods soon had the Nanigo’s on the run. Many of the principal 
•chiefs were arrested and cast into the dungeons of Cabanas, whence 
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N?n1go°ociety U 44 h intoHie iSt A«i 0n °t •“ The Bucher ' 0 bro.^ht^he 

ways to further his ends---the Nanmosmtrdered' uV^V° C1 ^ y in - tWO 
were punished for the deeds Thpi „* nurdered patriots and patriots 

K«^a?fiSSa-« 

criminals adjudged by the Spanish authnri^U^u^ and . bloodthi rsty 

tent,on to pursue its former bloodthirsty tactS 4o ft7tu PS ?° yln ; 
ing the existance of the Nanhro it will ? “ le succeeds in terminate 
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THE COLORED SOLDIER IN THE SPAN- 
ISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 

One of the addresses delivered at the Chicago Peace Jubilee. 


On an important occasion in the life of the Master, when it fell 
to him to pronounce judgment on two courses of action, these mem¬ 
orable words in effect fell from his lips: “And Mary hath chosen 
the better part.’ This was the supreme test in the case of an indi¬ 
vidual. It is the highest test in the case of a race or a nation. Let 
us apply this test to the American Negro. 

In the life of our Republic, when he has had the opportunity to 
choose, has it been the better or worse part ? When in the childhood 
of this nation the Negro was asked to submit to slavery or choose 
death and extinction, as did the aborigines, he chose the better part, 
that which perpetuated the race. 

When in 1776 the Negro was asked to decide between British 
oppression and American independence, we find him choosing the 
better part, and Crispus Attucks, a Negro, was the first to shed his 
blood, on State Street, Boston, that the white American might enjoy 
liberty forever, though his race remained in slavery. 

When in 1814, at New Orleans, the test of patriotism came again, 
we find the Negro choosing the better part, and Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son himself testifying that no heart was more loyal and no arm more 
strong and useful in defense of righteousness. 

When the long and memorable struggle came between union 
and separation, when he knew that victory on the one hand meant 
freedom, and defeat on the other his continued enslavement, with 
a full knowledge of the portentous meaning of it all, when sugges¬ 
tion and the temptation came to burn the home and massacre wife 
and children during the absence of the master in battle and thus 
insure his liberty, we find him choosing the better part and for four 
long years protecting and supporting the helpless, defenseless ones 
entrusted to his care. 

When, in 1863, the cause of the Union seemed to quiver in the 
balance, and there was doubt and distrust, the Negro was asked to 
come to the rescue in arms, and the valor he displayed at Fort Wag¬ 
ner and Port Hudson and Fort Pillow testify most eloquently again 
that the Negro chose the better part. 

When, a few months ago, the safety and honor of the Republic 
were threatened by a foreign foe, when the wail and the anguish 

















of the oppressed from a distant isle reached his ears, we find the 
Negro forgetting his own wrongs, forgetting the laws and customs 
that discriminate against him in his own country, and again we find 
our black citizen choosing the better part. And if you would know 
how he deported himself in the field at Santiago, apply for an answer 
to Shafter and Roosevelt and Wheeler. Let them tell how the Negro 
faced death and laid down his life in defense of honor and humanity, 
and when you have gotten the full storv of the heroic conduct of the 
Negro in the Spanish-American war—heard it from the lips of 
Northern soldier and Southern soldier, from ex-Abolitionist and 
ex-master—then decide within yourselves whether a race that is thus 
willing to die for its country should not be given the highest oppor¬ 
tunity to live for its country. 

In the midst of all the complaints of suffering in the camp and 
field, suffering from fever and hunger, where is the official or citizen 
that has heard a word of complaint from the lips of a black soldier ? 
The only request that has come from the Negro soldier has been 
that he might be permitted to replace the white soldier when heat and 
malaria began to decimate the ranks of the white regiment and to 
occupy at the same time the post of greatest danger. 

I make one other plea. We owe still a higher duty to the people 
to whom we have given political freedom. The clothes that we 
send will soon wear out, the food that we give will assuage their 
hunger but for a day. We owe it to them, as well as to ourselves, 
not to cease our efforts till we have given them that highest of all 
gifts—intellectual freedom—education of head, hand and heart. 

This country has been most fortunate in her victories. She has 
twice measured arms with England and has won. She has met the 
spirit of rebellion within her own borders and was victorious. She 
has met the proud Spaniard and he lays prostrate at her feet. 

All this is well; it is magnificent. But there remains one other 
victory for Americans to win—a victory as far-reaching and impor¬ 
tant as any that has occupied our army and navy. We have suc¬ 
ceeded in every conflict, except in the effort to conquer ourselves 
in the blotting out of racial prejudices. We can celebrate the era 
of peace in no more effectual way than by a firm resolve on the part 
of Northern men and Southern men, black men and white men, that 
the trenches which we together dug around Santiago shall be the 
eternal burial place of all that which separates us in our business 
and civil relations. Let us be as generous in peace as we have been 
brave in battle. Until we thus conquer ourselves, I make no empty 
statement when I say that we shall have, especially in the southern 
part of our country, a cancer gnawing at the heart of this Republic 
that shall one day prove as dangerous as an armed attack from with¬ 
out or within. 

In this presence, and on this auspicious occasion, I want to pre¬ 
sent the deep gratitude of nearly ten millions of my people to you. 
Sir, our wise, patient and brave Chief Executive, for the generous 
manner in which my race has been recognized during this conflict— 
a recognition that has done more to blot out sectional and racial lines 
than any event since the dawn of our freedom. 


I know how vain and impotent is all mere abstract talk on this 
subject of race relations. In your efforts to “rise on stepping stones 
of your dead selves,” we of the black race will not leave you unaided. 
We shall make the task easier for you by acquiring property, habits 
of thrift, economy, intelligence and character; by each making him¬ 
self of individual worth in his own community. We shall aid you 
in this as we did a few days ago at El Caney and Santiago, when we 
helped you to hasten the peace which we here celebrate. You know 
us. You are not afraid of us. When the crucial test comes, you 
are not ashamed of us. We have never betrayed or deceived you. 
You know that as it has been, so it will be, whether in war or in 
peace, whether in slavery or in freedom, we have always been loyal 
to the stars and stripes and to the best interests which that flag rep¬ 
resents. 

The Hamilton Club, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Sirs : 

Replying to your letter, asking me to say something in reference 
to the action of the colored soldiers in the recent war with Spain. 

I have to say that I have probably had as much experience with 
negro soldiers as any officer in the army, as I was for fourteen years 
lieutenant-colonel of a regiment of colored troops, and during nearly 
all of my thirty years’ service have had them under my command. 

The behavior of the colored troops in the campaign at Santiago 
was equal to that of any other troops in that army. The gallantry 
and courage displayed by them made for them warm friends amongst 
those who had previously not been particularly favorable toward 
them. 

The crowning act of their service in that campaign was the vol¬ 
unteering of the Twenty-Fourth Infantry for service at the yellow 
fever camp at Siboney, where their services were invaluable. It is 
unnecessary for me to say that such service is far more trying than 
service in an active campaign or in battle. For that work every 
officer and man of that command is entitled to the thanks of his 
countrymen. 

Properly disciplined and commanded, there are very few, if any, 
troops in the world their superiors for arduous and trying service, 
or service that requires great physical exertion as well as courage. 

Very sincerely yours, 

William R. Shafter. 


The Hamilton Club, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen : . 

It affords me great pleasure to add my testimony to the bravery 
of the negro soldiers in my command during the late war with Spain. 
From the time the men reached Tampa, until the close of the cam¬ 
paign they exhibited soldierly virtues, courage, endurance, alertness 
and steady, cheerful obedience to orders. With unfaltering devo¬ 
tion they took part in the heroic charge of the cavalry at Las Guas- 
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imas, and with scanty rest and untold discomfort they moved steadily 
on with the division, forded the San Juan River and charged the 
formidable entrenchments of Fort San Juan, fighting by day and 
working by night until a glorious victory left us in full possession of 
the field. Joseph Wheeler, 

Major General. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH MADE BY COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AT CAMP 
WICKOFF, SEPTEMBER I3TH, 1898. 

Now, before closing, I want to say a few words to some of the men 
I see standing around me not of your number. I refer to the other 
regiments of the cavalry division, and principally to those two regi¬ 
ments who occupied right and left flanks of you in the fight, the 
Ninth and Tenth cavalry. The Spaniards called them “smoked 
Yankees,” but they came to know that they were an excellent breed 
of Yankees. I speak the sentiments of every officer and every 
trooper here, I believe, when I say that there is a tie between those 
two cavalry regiments and ours which we trust will never be broken. 
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from love. When those who have seen how his pictures of the 
Dutchmen burned themselves into the minds of the leaders of art 
criticism remember that we have lost his thoughts about the artists 
whose flights he believed reached nearest to the summit of beauty, 
they feel a sadness surpassed by few broken destinies. “ The only 
secret which belongs to him,” Fromentin said of Rubens, “ and which 
he has never given up, even to the most sagacious, even to the best 
informed—is this unproducible, unteachable point, this irreducible 
atom, this nothing, which in all the things of this world is called the 
inspiration, the grace, or the gift, and which is everything.” This is 
the secret in every artist which haunted Fromentin and which he 
often makes us feel where none other can. He is too severe for the 
many, too rigidly exact, but for an important few there is in all the 
history of art criticism no book so valued as “ Maitrefc d’Autrefois,” 
and no loss so great as its author’s untimely death. 

Norman Hapgood. 
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T O a citizen of Virginia, like myself, residing for a time in 
England, but still attended by black servants brought from 
home, there is nothing more remarkable in the character of the 
English people than their apparent superiority to all race prejudice. 
The possession of a black skin in this country is not a misfortune, 
as in the Southern States, but is rather a badge of distinction. 
The man or woman of African descent seems, on the whole, to be 
regarded with more lively interest, and to be treated with more 
kindly indulgence, than a Chinaman, a Japanese, or an East Indian, 
although in the streets of London, at least, black men and women are 

hr no means uncommon. . 

To the intelligence of the average Englishman it is quite 
inexplicable that any country should object to the presence of an 
African population, and altogether monstrous if some of the crimes 
of that population should be punished by what is known in America 
as “ Lynch Law,” that is to say, law in which the indictment, trial, 
sentence, and hanging all come together, not through the agency of 
nub-es, juries, and sheriffs, but through the agency of an infuriated 
mob Looking at the entire African race in the persons of the com¬ 
paratively few individuals belonging to it who are seen in English 
cities, and applying the abstract principles of law and order, without 
regard to circumstances, however provocative of violence, Englis 
sentiment has not unnaturally been disposed to condemn with 
severity the white people of the Southern States because of D 
apparent harshness to the negroes living in their midst 
English public opinion it seems more barbarous in the 
whites to maltreat the blacks than in some of the Continei 
to persecute the Jews. "Were not the blacks at one 
slaves? Are they not ignorant and weak in intel 
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arguing, the mass of Englishmen set down the Southern antipathy 
to the negro (1) to the consciousness of having been cruel in holding 
him in slavery in the past; and (2) to a mere prejudice, which has 
no more root in reason than the dislike of Dr. Fell expressed in the , 
child’s verses. Let us see whether this English opinion is really 
founded in justice. 

Is there any difference in the blood of the Southern people as 
compared with the blood of the people now inhabiting England 
which would make the former more susceptible to race prejudice? 
There is no part of the United States in which the English strain 
has remained so completely free from all intermixture with the 
descendants of the Continental peoples as in the Southern States. I 
venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that the Virginians 
to-day, as a mass, are of as pure English blood as the English them¬ 
selves, and to an almost equal degree this is true of the communities 
further South. In all the Southern States there is a distinct trace of 
Scotch blood, and in South Carolina and Louisiana a strong infusion 
of French, but everywhere the predominant stock is English. The 
flood of immigrants hailing from the Continent of Europe, which 
has poured into the North-West, has never to an important extent 
been turned to the South. As a fact, therefore, the original 
population of this region was quite as free from all race prejudice as 
the population of England is to-day. 

Even if it is admitted that the institution of slavery was in itself 
suflicient to create this prejudice, it is rather remarkable that the 
prejudice should continue to exist when its presumable cause, 
slavery, perished nearly half a century ago. A generation of white 
people, who have no recollection of that institution, have grown to 
middle age. In the minds of almost the entire white population of 
the South to-day the negro is not associated with slavery, or with 
those ideas of debasement which the very name calls up. He is, and 
has always been, a free man, with the same rights as to life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness as themselves; with the same privileges of 
citizenship; with the same opportunities to earn a livelihood and 
accumulate property. And yet it is only too clear that the 
antagonism between the two races is more pronounced in the South 
to-day than it was during the existence of slavery. 

There was never a more chimerical anticipation than that the 
whites and blacks would gradually amalgamate under the more 
kindly influences of freedom. After the war, all of the Southern 
legislatures, in a sort of panic, passed laws prohibiting the inter¬ 
marriage of persons of the two races. Time has shown that there 
uas no necessity for such laws. The sleepless antagonism between 
the two has been prohibitory enough in itself. In the present times, 
at is rare indeed that an attempt is made to violate the statute, and 
yet during a short period following the war such an attempt was 
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not uncommon. And why? Because during those years the kindly 
feeling which in the age of slavery united the two populations on 
most of the plantations had, in some of the States at least, not passed 
away. The close social intercourse had not yet ceased. That was to 
follow as the white and black children, born after the war, grew to 
maturity. 

It was my lot to be reared on one of the largest estates 
in one of the most densely populated black districts of the South 
the region known as Soutkside \ irginia. There the proportion 
of blacks to whites is that of about two to one. As I was only 
eight years of age when the surrender of General Lee took place at 
Appomattox, I have no intelligent recollection of slavery as an 
institution. Practically, the negro has been known to me only as a 
free man. In the light of my personal observation, extending over 
the whole period since actual emancipation, thirty-live years 
altogether, I do not hesitate to say that the separation of the two 
races has gone on so rapidly, as the old generation of people, white 
and black, have died off, that now there is no point of social contact 
between the two. I can myself remember the time, before the large 
plantation system had gone to pieces, when each of the two peoples 
felt a warm interest in the social affairs of the other. Did a wedding 
take place in the home of the white man, a row of smiling black 
faces, with shining white teeth, were sure to be seen in the back¬ 
ground. Did a death break the circle of his family, at the side of the 
open grave a group of his old servants would gather, showing in 
their bearing every sign of genuine sorrow. There was not a 
memorable occasion in the lives of the white people in those years 
from which the negroes were absent, in spite of their political 
hostility to their former masters. And so, on the other hand, every 
occasion of importance in their own lives was honoured by the 
presence of their white friends, whether it was a marriage feast or a 
funeral, a dancing party or a shucking bee. 

Are these proofs of mutual interest and kindness still observed 9 
Only so rarely that they serve to emphasize the change which has 
taken place. When it has been’ said that the people of the two races 
live in the same communities, all has been said as to their social 
relations. It would have been thought that the two populations 
would at least in their religion meet on a common ground. Is it 
not the same heaven to which both whites and blacks are aspiring? 
Do not the bibles of both teach the brotherhood of Man ? This 
may be true, but in practice it is a dead letter. There was a time 
when every church of the whites in the Southern States had benches 
or galleries set apart for the negroes, and for many years after the 
war these seats were used by some of the former slaves. At the 
present day such seats are not reserved, not because the white 
congregations object to the presence of negroes, but because the 
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negroes themselves decline to attend. They have withdrawn to their 
own churches, where they can, among themselves, worship God 
after their own fashion. I think I can safely say that if it were 
possible on any one Sunday to visit at the hour of service all the 
churches of the Southern white people, less than five hundred 
negroes out of the millions living in the Southern States would be 
found in those edifices. And, on the other hand, the only white 
persons who, at the same hour, would be found in the tens of 
thousands of the negro churches, would be the very few in the cities 
who would be drawn thither by the idle curiosity of strangers. 

Neither the social nor the religious instinct brings the two races 
together. What is far more remarkable, the physical instinct is 
practically equally inoperative. One of the chief reasons in the age 
of slavery for the condemnation of the institution was that it 
encouraged sexual immorality between white men and black women 
to such a degree that half-breeds formed no small part of the 
population. It was, however, impossible for the female slave to 
brr*ak down the social barrier, though the intercourse was, from a 
moral point of view, as degrading then as now. Nevertheless, 

under no circumstances could it result in social equality, and the 
chances of the public’s detection of the child’s paternity were fewer 
because fear of punishment locked the lips of the mother. At the 
present day, two powerful influences have, outside of the Southern 
towns, almost entirely put an end to such illicit sexual commerce; 
first, the antagonism of the two races, which not only cuts off their 
personal association, but also makes the negro of either sex equally 
distasteful to the white man; secondly, the white man’s certain 
expectation of exposure, should he allow himself to fall into an 
intimacy with a black woman, who is always quick to presume upon 
the immoral relation. Exposure has now, from a social point of 
view, far worse consequences than it had in the age of slavery. In 
the opinion of his own people, the act of the white man is an act of 
social equality, and all conduct approaching social equality with the 
negro has their sharpest condemnation. The white father of a black 
bastard has, in that sense, proved himself to be a traitor to his race, 
and he is made to feel the full force of their censure. In the towns, 
where the white population, unlike that of the country, is so largely 
a floating one, and where the opportunities for a single chance 
act of intimacy between white men and negro women, entirely 
unacquainted with each other and passing at once out of each other s 
knowledge, are so numerous, the intercourse is more frequent, as the 
danger of exposure is very small. There, a large body of half-breeds 
are still to be found. 

What is the consequence of this great decline in sexual commerce 
between the two peoples? In all the rural districts, where alone the 
overwhelming mass of their race is concentrated, the negroes, as a 
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body, are rapidly going back to the original type. The mulatto is 
fast disappearing in these parts of the South, not only because the 
immoral intercourse between white men and black women has fallen 
off to such a degree, but also because the few mulattoes who remain 
have no objection to intermarriage with the blackest negroes, the 
result of which is, of course, to cause their descendants to revert to 
the original African type. Complete reversion, by diminishing the 
physical attractiveness of the negro, and by intensifying his 
disagreeable moral qualities, will have the effect of increasing the 
antipathy which the white people feel for the race, and will remove 
the remotest possibility of even a partial amalgamation of the white 
and black populations. When their illicit cohabitation has ceased, 
is their lawful intermarriage likely to begin ? 

Reversion to the original African type has a profound effect on the 
Southern negro from a mental point of view also. The mulatto i 9 
far quicker in apprehension than the pure black, and much abler in 
acquiring and using knowledge for his own advancement. The pure 
black, as a rule, is not unlike a child in his intellectual as well as in 
his moral characteristics. His lack of original capacity makes his 
mind a decidedly barren field for cultivation. The half-dozen 
coloured men who have, for different reasons, been prominent in the 
history of the United States since the Civil War, beginning with 
Frederick Douglass and ending with Booker T. Washington, have, 
with hardly an exception, been mulattoes, with a greater proportion 
of the blood of the white than of the black race in their veins. 

The gulf between the two races has been greatly increased by a 
fact which as yet is not as well known as it will be later on. I refer 
to the almost complete uprooting of that rural gentry which, under 
the old system, gave the Southern States so much reputation for 
baronial opulence and hospitality. The knell of the large plantation 
was sounded by the result of the war, because ( 1 ) the principal part 
of the fortunes of the owners of the great estates was destroyed by 
the emancipation of the slaves, and because ( 2 ) no permanent 
reliance could be placed on the labour of the freedmen. It is 
probable that, if the high prices for agricultural products prevailing 
for some years after the war had continued for an indefinite period, 
very many of the great landed properties would for a long time have 
remained intact. But with heavy debts to embarrass them, and with 
the untrustworthiness of free negro labour to overcome, not even 
high prices would have saved the great majority of these estates. 
When agricultural prices began to decline rapidly, the only 
remaining foothold of what survived of the large plantation system 
went almost entirely to pieces. Many persons of the old generation 
clung until they died to the lands which they had inherited in the 
age of slavery, but their sons, foreseeing the early doom of what 
little of the system still existed, and finding country life under the 
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new conditions unattractive socially and unproductive pecuniaiil}, 
sold their plantations and emigrated to the cities of their own states, 
or to the prosperous West. 

In the breaking up of the large plantations, the persons who have 
come in for the chief share of the redistributed soil have been what 
was known in the old life of the South as the “ overseer class,” a class 
long accustomed to work their lands with their own hands, with the 
assistance of the members of their families, or of a few labourers, 
paid with a share of the crop. This class is in possession of the 
larger part of the great estates, which, as time goes on, will be still 
more subdivided, until we shall find one hundred acres the most 
extensive plantation in divisions of country in which formerly the 
smallest did not fall below one thousand, and the largest ran up to 
not less than ten thousand. Now that slavery has passed away, and 
the rural gentry, held in immemorial honour by the negroes, have 
become almost extinct, it is seen that the great body of the white 
people of the country belong to the very class which has always 
peculiarly detested the blacks, and does not detest them the less 
because they are free. The blacks, on their side, are not slow m 
reciprocating the feeling. 

Is it surprising that under all these combined influences the 
disposition of the negroes is to withdraw entirely to themselves in 
their general life ? There is a strong tendency among them to form 
large communities of their own, as distinct from the white 
communities as if they were locally separated. This tendency is 
most unfortunate in its effect on the character of the blacks. It is 
in such communities that they are seen to be retrograding most 
rapidly, because subject only to influences emanating from their own 
society. In consequence, a most lamentable state of morals is 
observed to prevail there. The worst impression made by that 
society is seen in the temper of the children. Whatever may be 
justly said in condemnation of the old system, it at least not only 
compelled the parents to restrain, and if needful to punish, their 
offspring for bad conduct, but it also created an atmosphere of order 
and sobriety in the plantation which had a more or less beneficial 
influence on the character of the young. As the case now stands, the 
only discipline to which the little negro is subject is that exercised 
by parents too untrained themselves to understand how to govern 
him properly, and in most instances too ignorant to have any just 
idea as to the difference between right and wrong in the ordinary 
affairs of life. What is the result ? The child grows up without any 
lessons in self-control and self-improvement, or any intelligent 
appreciation of the cardinal principles of morality. If the child is a 
boy, he leaves his parents almost as soon as he can earn hi^ own 
support, and only too often leads for years the life of a vagabond. 
All the worst impulses of his nature are further encouraged by this 
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wandering and irresponsible existence. Is it strange that, under the 
operation of this influence alone, the number of black criminals in 
the Southern States is increasing to an alarming degree ? 

The criminal instincts of the negroes have taken two special 
directions. As slaves, they were always remarkable as pilferers, but 
this propensity was generally satisfied by the abstraction of articles 
of little value. At present, in all communities where there are many 
blacks, thieving goes on to such a degree that some kinds ot 
production have been largely abandoned. There were formerly on 
all the estates extensive orchards of peach, pear, and apple trees. I 
know of many plantations in Virginia where these orchards have 
been allowed to go to decay because of the impossibility of preventing 
the negroes from stealing all of the fruit. And so with sheep 
husbandry; the depredations upon the flocks have been so 
destructive that for this reason alone sheep raising has ceased to be 
the source of profit in many parts of the South. It is a fact whicli is 
often the source of joking comment among the whites, that what is 
known as the “ razor back ” hog—the toughest, gauntest, tallest, and 
swiftest of his kind—enjoys great popularity in the Southern States, 
because it is able to outrun in its forest ranges the fastest black 
thief. 

The white people are disposed to be patient with the negro’s 
propensity to thieving, though it is steadily increasing as his race 
grows more thriftless. But there is one crime of the black man 
which they cannot and will not endure. This is rape, the peculiar 
crime of the negroes of the new generation. Before emancipation, 
this offence was almost unknown. As each year passes, the instances 
of it are growing in number, its summary punishment having 
apparently but little effect in restraining its perpetration. 

The increase in the number of cases of rape is due to two causes. 
First, the young generation of negroes, who have been brought up 
without any sort of self-control, have now come forward. Accustomed 
to give way to every bad impulse of their natures, because too little 
punished to be afraid of their parents, and too ignorant to be afraid 
of the law, it is sufficient for them only to see an opportunity to 
gratify their lust undisturbed, to seize it without any regard for the 
consequences. Secondly, in the age of slavery the negro was more or 
less in dread of the white man, even of the white man whom he 
stigmatised as “ white trash,” and he held the white woman of all 
classes in great respect. Emancipation, of course, by taking away 
the power of the white people over the black, was in itself a 
tremendous blow at the importance of the former in the minds of 
the latter, and this importance has been further diminished by the 
fact that the negroes are now so withdrawn to themselves that they 
are but little associated with the white population. No longer 
brought up to have any fear of that population; with vagrant habits 
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which give more opportunities than formerly to come upon white 
women unawares ; brutalized by a life in which there is no discipline 
and no restraint; and without any anticipation of the legal conse¬ 
quences to curb their bestial passion, it was only to be expected 
that rape would become the most frequent of the serious crimes 
which the negro commits in the present age. 

No English countrywoman, living as she does in the midst ot a 
homogeneous white population, and in a community where her 
honour as well as her life is safe, no matter where she goes, can justly 
appreciate the sense of danger which her sister white woman, even 
in a part of the Southern States as old as Southside A'irginia, has in 
wandering unprotected in unfrequented ways. If the woods near her 
home were haunted by bands of marauders, she could not have a 
greater cause for apprehension than she has to-day, should she 
thoughtlessly stray into their depths. Even the women belonging to 
the families* of the owners of the few great landed estates still 
remaining do not feel safe in the parks surrounding their homes, if 
they find themselves out of sight of the mansion. Every white girl 
who goes alone to the forest in the late afternoon, to drive up the 
cattle, takes not only her honour but also her life in her hands. How 
revolting is the appearance of the young negroes who at the present 
day live in the rural districts can only be understood by persons who 
have actually seen them. Black as their Congo ancestors; with 
thick lips and fiat noses ; ragged, squalid, slouching : and with an air 
of aggressive insolence, it is no injustice to them to say that they are 
to the core as debased as their African forefathers when first brought 
into America. Rape is the most beastly of crimes, even when a 
white man of refinement commits it. Conceive what it is when 
committed by one of these foul and bestial young savages on the 
person of a pure white woman, who has been caught unawares, as if 
by a baboon, in the woods. Not even the most vivid imagination 
can give shape to all the horrors of that frightful situation. If this 
crime were perpetrated in the South only at rare intervals, it might 
in each case be taken as the act of a half-demented man; but when 
it is found to be of almost daily occurrence in that part of the 1 nion. 
in spite of the precautions which the white women take to avoid 
danger, it is only natural that the white people should be aroused 
to a state of frenzy whenever this crime is committed in their 
neighbourhood, and that they should punish it with the swiftness of 
a stroke of lightning, without waiting upon the regular process of 
law. Such summary punishment has its origin in a double motive; 
first, in the desire* to save the victim from the horror and 
mortification of testifying in court, and secondly, in the fierce 
determination to throttle a wretch who in their eyes deserves no 
more mercy than a mad dog. 

To jump to the conclusion that the Southern people are indifferent 
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to law in general, because, without formal trial, they hang to the 
limbs of the nearest trees negroes guilty of the crime of rape, is to 
make little of an impulse which, under the same provocation, would 
be felt by all peoples who value the honour and the lives of their 
women. I venture to assert that if to-morrow several millions of 
negroes from the Southern plantations were brought into the counties 
of England to serve as labourers, in less than a year the lynchings 
for the same crime would begin in those communities, in spite of the 
immemorial habit of the people of allowing the law to follow its 
usual course. I believe it will be found that the feeling of the 
Southern people as to the crime of rape is fully shared by those 
Englishmen residing in South Africa whose families have been 
exposed to the same danger from the presence of a large black 
population. 

To make the younger generation of blacks still more distasteful to 
the white people, they are found to be much less skilful and industrious 
as labourers than their fathers were, who in their early years had, 
as slaves, been subjected to the careful supervision of overseers and 
to the stern regulations which in those times were enforced in the 
field. The entire absence of discipline in his youth, which causes the 
negro just arriving at manhood to be rebellious against authority 
and every kind of restraint, has the effect of making it impossible to 
teach him how to work to the greatest advantage. Any attempt to 
hold him up strictly is likely to end in his abandoning his task. He 
has to be taken as lie is, if employed at all. So difficult is it to make 
the younger set of negroes perform the tasks of the field 
thoroughly, that their negligence and carelessness have had an 
important influence in promoting the sub-division of the soil. Hired 
labour has turned out to be so unprofitable in consequence of such 
deficiencies that for that reason alone, if for no other, the 
maintenance of the large estate, unless rented to many tenants, has 
become almost impracticable. The small landowners employ a hand 
or two, whom they can easily superintend. The large landowner 
cannot do this. The system of renting, which he is almost sure to 
adopt, is looked upon in all parts of the South as the result of a 
feeling of despair as to getting anything out of the lands with hired 
negro labour. Nor is the system of renting to black tenants 
much more profitable. The white tenant is considered to 
be bad enough, not only because he is ignorant of the 
proper method of keeping up the fertility of the soil, but also 
because, even if he were well informed, he would not be 
interested in doing so, as his lease is only from year to year. The 
black tenant is thought to be even worse, as he has, in addition to 
these faults, a way of putting off until to-morrow what should be 
done to-day, with the res'ult that his crops are cut short in quantity 
and lowered in quality. 
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It 18 only as a tenant that tlie black man has any chance of 

of the negro of tlie present times that he has secured an extent of 
soil by no"means in proportion to the multitude of his people, all of 
whom 7 have the same opportunities as the whites to become owners 

0t The distaste which the new generation of blacks feel for thorough 
and continuous work is most conspicuously shown in their objech n 
to following trades. Owing to the distance caused by the size of the 
estates in the age of slavery, which made it inconvenient to send to 
white mechanics, who generally lived in the villages, it w.as the 
custom to train negroes to most of the common liandicia . 
were, blacksmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, masons, brickla 
shoemakers, and saddlers on all of the most extensive Platons, 
and many of these men were very skilful in then tiade . 
from boyhood served an apprenticeship with older slaves, and 
.-ears had been called on to do a great quantity of work. A craft 
was often passed down from father to son, and had thus, on the same 
estate been in the hands of members of the same family foi a 
century or more. One may travel now many hundred miles through 
the rural districts of the South, and not come upon a single black 
mechanic. And this seems all the more remarkable when it is 
recalled that in the numerous colleges for the blacks establislie in 
all parts of the Southern States, manual tasks have been used as an 
important branch of the system of instruction The graduates of 
these industrial schools either give up their trades altogether, or they 
do not return to their native rural communities as the most piomisn 
field for such pursuits. In most cases the trades are abandoned 
because to follow them would make necessary a confining and 
exacting life in one place. White men have practically usurped all 
the handicrafts in the rural districts, whilst the negroes still continue 
to look to the tasks of the field for a subsistence, lhese tasks they 
can drop in one locality, without risking their chance of securing 
work in another, as would be the case if they were mechanics Such 
tasks they can also perform with as many intervals of indolence as 

Looking at the great body of Southern blacks it is only as common 
labourers that they contribute to the wealth of the Sou hern States 
and it is only as common labourers that they are valued hytl 
Southern whites. There is a growing feeling in all parts of those 
States that owing to his increasing deficiencies as a working man. 
the ne^otuld L dispensed with even in that character provided 
that tile was given for the gradual introduction of white labourers. 
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Where are they to he obtained? Not in the Southern States, as 
white men in these States are engaged in tilling their own lands, or 
the lands of others as renters. From abroad? Unfortunately, it is 
in discouraging the immigration of white labourers, either fiom the 
North and West or from Europe, that the presence of the African lias 
been particularly injurious to the welfare of the South. 1 here is hardly 
a labourer in the world who works on the same low level of personal 
comfort as the negro does. His clothes, his lodging and his food 
are such as would cause the poorest white immigrant uncontrollable 
dissatisfaction. Unreliable and unskilful as the black man is known 
to be as a labourer, many of the very white landowners who understand 
his defects most clearly prefer to employ him rather than individuals 
of their own race, because the white labourer makes more expensive 
demands on their purses, and at the same time remains discontented. 
Tntil the subdivision of the soil has been carried to a point where 
there will be little need of hired labour, the negroes will continue to 
form the bulk of the Southern field hands. 

For many years after the war, the African population cast a 
dark cloud over the material interests of the Southern States by their 
exercise of the right of suffrage. In the period of Reconstruction 
the most frightful which any body of Anglo-Saxon people has passed 
through—black legislators formed the majority in most of the State 
Assemblies of the South, and were used by their leaders of both 
colours to inflict incalculable losses on the white property holders— 
the only taxpayers—by lavish appropriations of the public money, 
which found their way ultimately into the pockets of the leaders 
themselves. The suffering endured in these times by the white 
people was even greater than that which they bore so heroically during 
the progress of the war. The political domination of the former 
slave, illiterate, untrained, and open to every improper influence, 
was all that was needed to make intolerable for them the dreadful 
features of the new order of affairs in the South. Quietly, but 
determinedly, they set themselves to the work of recovering their 
supremacy. But for the interference of the Federal military authori¬ 
ties they would in less than one month have permanently wrested 
all political power from the mongrel crews controlling the Southern 
States. As soon however as the white and black plunderers were 
driven out, Federal troops would restore them to office. Finally, the 
people of the North grew weary of the constant turmoil which the 
struggle of the Southern whites for the possession of their local 
governments caused, and as soon as Mr. Hayes became President 
the troops were withdrawn. In a few days, the whole of the Southern 
States had passed under the control of the white population. 

So fearful was the recollection of this period of African rule, that 
no Southern State, as a whole, has since permitted itself to come 
under the domination of the negro. The nearest approach to that 
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condition was to be observed about two years ago in North Carolina. 
There the temporary fusion of a large number of Democratic voters 
with the entire body of the Republicans brought the negroes again 
forward in a political way. So far was bad government carried 
under this hybrid administration, and so intemperate became the 
black population, that at the last election in the State the white 
people rose, almost to a man, and drove the Fusion office-holders from 
power. During the supremacy of their party, the negroes had 
obtained control of the municipal affairs of Wilmington, the principal 
city in North Carolina. In consequence of their highly offensive 
conduct, both in their public and private relations with the whites, 
the situation became intolerable to the latter, who, however, only 
succeeded in recovering their power after a bloody fusilade in the 
streets. The white people of North Carolina have determined to 
preserve all parts of their State from such bad government in the 
future. The Legislature has recently passed a law which will for ever 
disfranchise the mass of the blacks, and remove them as completely 
from the political field as if they were still so many slaves. The first 
Southern State to take this momentous step was Mississippi. South 
Carolina soon followed her example. Louisiana came next; then 
North Carolina; and it will not be long before Alabama will pursue 
the same course. The general measure by which this political revo¬ 
lution has been brought about has been declared to be constitutional 
by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Northern people, clearly recognising the urgent need imposed on the 
Southern States of rendering the negro politically impotent, have 
given their tacit approval to a law, which, twenty years ago, would 
have greatly inflamed them. It is only a question of time now 
when the mass of the Southern negroes will have no voice whatever 
in any election, either local or national. 

In spite of the poverty resulting from the war, which was greatly 
increased by the saturnalia of thievery during the days of Recon¬ 
struction, the Southern States have, from the time of their read¬ 
mission to the Union, made very liberal appropriations for the 
education of the blacks, and they have been very much aided in this 
work by the judicious distribution of the income from the Peabody 
and Slater Funds, and the large sums given annually by the religious 
denominations of the North. The general result of all these efforts 
to improve the mental and moral condition of the race has been, on 
the whole, in the rural districts at least, thoroughly discouraging. 
The offences of the negroes against the law, in spite of the 
instruction in their public schools, have increased to such a 
degree that it is difficult to find accommodation in the State prisons 
for those who have been convicted of felonies. The educated 
generation, as has been pointed out, are inferior to their fathers in 
skill, reliability and industry as labourers, and as voters are still 
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ai1 '^ l»«y. no race, wilh tlio unhappy moral qualities of 
the African can. in a state of freedom, survive (he stress of Ihe 
relentless competition which is one of the conditions of modern 
life in all civilised communities. The vaster the growth of 
the Southern States in wealth and white population, the 
keener and more disheartening will be the struggle of Ihe black 
man for existence. To hold even his present position as a common 
labourer, he will have in exert himself to the utmost, and, in doing so, 
to submit to a manner of life even more unwholesome ilian the one 
ho now follows, and certain to end in a great increase in the already 
very high rate of mortality for his race. The day will come in the 
South just as it came long ago in the North, when, for lack of skill, 
lack of sobriety, and lack of persistency, the negro will be unable to 
stand up successfully against the white working man. When this 
point is reached, the doom of his people in the United States lias been 
sounded. Emigration then will alone save them from extinction. 
Hut all the chances are in favour of their preferring to perish slowly 
as a race, rather than to remove to an alien soil. 

Of all the great domestic questions which are now occupying the 
attention of the people of the United States, Ibis question of the 
negro is the one which in tlie future may have the most practical 
interest for the people of England. A similar problem of almost 
equal importance is likely to arise in South Africa, when the English 
population of that region, destined, I. believe, to be, under the 
providence of God, a permanent British possession, lias increased to 
many millions of citizens. The English have always been successful 
in their treatment of the aboriginal races surviving in their colonies 
hut they will find, as South Africa fills up with English inhabitants, 
that, the question how to deal properly with a vast multitude of 
uncivilised negroes in such an Empire is much more difficult to 
decide than the question, for instance, how to deal properly with the 
more or less enlightened natives of the East Indies. Until 'the 
English people have l.ad a long experience in trying to solve a 
perplexing negro problem of their own in Africa, I venture to beg 
that they will not condemn too severely the general policy towards 
the same race which the South has fell compelled to pursue, and 
that they will not listen too credulously to the intemperate criticisms 
of that policy which so many enemies of the Southern States have 
fora long time been engaged in pouring into Ihe ears of the world. 

Philip Alexander Bruce. 
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A CRY FOR CAPACITY. 
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war!” wrote a famous Englishman to me the othei 
• Brainless as well as conscienceless^ For the 
moment the country is more concerned about its brain than 
about its soul. It is endeavouring to discover some rest for the sole 
of its foot among the quicksand* into which it sees the case for war 
disappearing—to find out why an ” inevitable war (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) was neither foreseen nor prepared for: to persuade itself that 
being “ inevitable” it could also be ” improbable (Mr. Balfour), 
and to puzzle out how a Minister (Mr. Chamberlain) could say m one 
breath that he ” hoped ” and “ believed in ” and ‘ strove for peace 
and in tiro next could assure us that war was a lucky escape from 
“ one of the greatest dangers ” to which the Empire could bo subject. 
And being further told that the essence of' the. trouble was a pan- 
Dutch conspiracy to drive us into the sea, the Englishman is set 
to answer the problem why the British Lion, beset with Ins 
peculiar peril, did not with care and foresight and quiet preparation 
make ready for his spring at the moment which suited lnm instead 
ol irritating, probing, and noisily warning his foe, so that when war 
came the world was so unaware of the truth as to suppose that the 
Lion was the aggressor, and had gone about his work as violently, as 
clumsily, and as foolishly as it was possible for a King of Beasts to do. 
To this! perchance, some more reflective spirit may add the liiquii. 
why, if the object of the Government, as it was its obvious policy, 
was “ to have at our backs the sympathy and support o the major i > 
of the Dutch population in South Africa” (Mr. Chamberlain, April 
oo 1896), things were so arranged that on the issue presented the 
entire Dutch population was ranged against us either ini arms m in 
strong sentiment, in favour of our foe. Finally, "lien r. 
tells us, on the 28th of November, that he had no more idea that we 
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garden; if it had all heen Yalta, I could have eaten of the lotus for 
many a day, hut Sevastopol is grim and grey, and our dead, too near 
the surface, do not sleep well, and haunt the imagination. 

The usual big, lethargic and distinctly comfortable train toiled 
northward with me—and others! The usual comforting buffets 
beckoned every other hour. Sand and water-flats and paradises of 
water-fowl on every hand—often I wondered on what the rails rested, 
so indented with broken lakes and strayed arms of sea was the 
country. The regret, consequent upon all leaving—leaving, irrespec¬ 
tive almost of what is left—fastened upon me promptly at the frontier 
station of Yolochinsk. For once, Austrian Poland did not smile to 
me; the immediate enhanced prosperity of cot and field and peasant 
did not cheer me at all. The haughty Austrian train-servant was 
rude to me; the food was detestable; the beer nothing to the beer of 
Riga and of Rostov, not to name other less noted but not less 
palatable beers in the great Empire I had left; the immediate future 
less fascinating to muse over, the immediate present less dazzlingly 
incomprehensible. Not till I found Cracow, sleeping under an 
enraptured silver moon, did I take heart. Surely, everyone who has 
once been to Russia, goes back! If life lasts out, that is. I want to 
see May on the Angara, Tune on the Yenisei, summer below Kazbek, 
winter in Moscow, and September in the grape-gardens around lovely 
Yalta. 

I am not sure that I could ever bear to look on Ralaklava, to 
collect those bullet-ghosts of snails around the Malakoff, to sit upon 
the trenches at Inkerman, again. 

Mexie Muriel Norman. 
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characteristic features. To-day, thirty-five years after Appomattox, 
the ruin of the economic and social system which prevailed there in 
the age of slavery and of the large plantation is complete. There 
has emerged to view a new social order of things as well as a new 
industrial order; the former the logical result of the latter; and the 
two forming a new condition, which it would be well for all interested 
in the United States to study, since its influence will grow more and 
more conspicuous with the progress of time. 

A review of the conditions, both social and industrial, prevailing 
in the South before the war between the States, will show how far- 
reaching has been the revolution resulting from the success of the 
Northern forces in that terrible conflict of arms. 

What was the most distinctive feature of the old industrial order 
in the Southern States? First of all was undoubtedly slavery, but 
of hardly less importance was the large plantation. The system of 
large plantations was primarily the result of the peculiar needs of 
cotton and tobacco culture. The institution of slavery sustained that 
system because, in point of cheapness, slave labour was better adapted 
to such cjilture on a great scale than hired, but it did not in itself 
create the system; the large plantation was as notable a characteristic 
of Virginia in the seventeenth century, many years before the intro¬ 
duction of negroes in any number, as it was of the whole South in 
I860, when the African population formed the only agricultural 
labourers. 1 wo centuries before artificial manures, a purely modern 
device, were used, there was but one means of securing a proper soil 
for the tobacco plant, a plant that was produced in large quantities 
ong before cotton became a great staple. This means was to cut 
own the forest, and to convert the exposed surface to the uses of 
the hoe and plough. It was virgin ground that was absolutely 
essential to the cultivation of both cotton and tobacco in the highest 
perfection attainable. This fact had a direct influence upon the 
whole economic system of the South, in causing each planter to 
consider of paramount importance the extension of his ownership 
over as large an area as lie could acquire by purchase. On a small 
p antation, the acreage fit for clearing was necessarily limited. The 
larger the plantation, the greater the surface from which the forest 
could be removed and new tillable fields created. On such a 
plantation, there was no reason for apprehension lest the time should 
arrive when no new lands could be obtained; year by year the woods 
were cut away, and the staples planted in the fresh soil; year by 
year open fields which had become exhausted were abandoned, first 
to broomsedge then to pines, and finally to a thick growth of ordinary 
forest trees. In this fact was to be found the cause of the neglected 
appearance of the Southern landscape. The land rose before the 
eyes of the traveller with the semblance of being at once a frontier 
country and a country worn out by long cultivation. It was both, 
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for even on plantations which had been inhabited during two 
centuries and a half, the careless methods employed on the frontier, 
in the destruction of the forest and the waste of the soil, prevailed 
in the fullest vigour. From an agricultural point of view, no land 
belonging to an enlightened society has probably ever presented 
as unkempt an aspect as the South presented, even during the most 
prosperous period of the system of large plantations before the war 
between the States, and as it still presents, as an inheritance of 
that system. 

The large plantation was a separate community in itself. In many 
cases, stretching over thousands of acres, it was a small principality 
in mere extent, and nearly always included in its area a variety of 
topographical features, hill and valley and level plain, brooks and 
creeks. The soils showed great diversity, ranging from the poorest 
to those of the richest quality. Whilst the principal staples of the 
South were cotton and tobacco, the fields everywhere were adapted to 
the production of an unusual variety of crops. This important fact 
was, as a rule*, not considered except as a means of furnishing the 
supplies the plantation required. On some plantations great quan¬ 
tities of wheat and maize were raised for sale, but generally maize 
and wheat were cultivated only to meet the needs of each estate, 
there being few plantations that did not, for this purpose, produce 
each year a small quantity of these grains. Indeed, eveiy carefully- 
managed plantation found in its own resources all the ruder supplies 
needed in carrying it on. The labour was obtained from slaves born 
on the place, the number of whom steadily increased with the passage 
of years. The work horses and oxen were from stock on the planta¬ 
tion, and sprang from strains which, for a century at least, had become 
adapted to the peculiarities of the Southern climate. On many 
estates were male weavers, who manufactured the cloth with which 
the negroes were clothed ; and even where there were no such artisans, 
the slaves were often supplied by means of their own looms with a 
large part of what they wore. The number of slave mechanics on the 
plantation was always considerable. There were the shoemaker, who 
made the rude shoes worn by the negroes; the blacksmith, who did 
the rough work in iron for field and stable; the carpenter, who built 
dwelling houses and barns; the wheelwright, who constructed carts 
and wheels; the millwright, who operated the mill giving the supply 
of bread and lumber. Thus the ordinary mechanical needs were met 
as they arose. The maize-fields furnished the meal, the wheat-fields 
the flour, and the gardens the vegetables required by the population. 
Bacon was obtained from the hogs running in the forest; beef and 
mutton from the cattle and sheep ranging the pastures. 

All supplies of a finer quality were purchased with the proceeds of 
the crops sent to market. It was only on this side that the large 
plantation, from an economic point of view, touched the world at 
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all purposes, of the estates surrounding it; and this independence 
only increased in force as the size of the plantation grew, because this 
growth signified an addition to the number of persons—labourers, 
mechanics and artisans—who, from season to season, and year to year, 
carried on all the different branches in the round of the plantation 
work. Each large estate presented in itself all the features common 
to the whole system, and was in itself a reflection in miniature of the 
entire civilisation of the Southern States. 

The South being an aggregation of plantations, and each plantation 
having an irresistible tendency towards an extension of its boundaries 
on all sides,-it followed that all the economic influences were highly 
promotive of a spreading out of the population. The number of 
people to the square mile was everywhere comparatively small, 
iliere were no cities of great importance, from an industrial 
point of view, because the gravitation of population was towards 
dispersion and not towards concentration. There were, in the modern 
sense, few villages even, and still fewer towns. The growth of such 
cities as were found was always extremely slow, for they were distri- 
uting centres and not manufacturing. The wealth accumulated 
there by those engaged in mercantile business, was, in the greatest 
number of instances, withdrawn for investment in land, negroes and 
live-stock. It was the ambition of the successful tradesman to estab- 
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working in shops and mills to supply all the plantation wants and 
with land covered with crops cither suitable for food or easily’con- 
eited into food by sale, it was only natural that a spirit of indc- 

class as°a whole* 5 Hf “ aSt6rfuIness s]lould distinguish that powerful 
class as a whole. It followed veiy naturally, too, that the life produced 
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Southern planters were descended from Anglo-Saxon stock, the most 

sagacious, enterprising and practical race in the modern world, and 

in addition, they had, as a rule, enjoyed the highest advantages of 

education. There is probably no other instance in modern Ernes in 

which mere landowners, who were not hereditary lawgivers, like the 
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noblemen of England, exercised such a controlling influence over 
popular political sentiment. Political life was, from tlie very 
beginning of national independence, considered tbe true sphere of 
action for men of talent among the planters. Statesmanship as a 
career was not looked upon as interfering with the management of 
estates in land. The spread of the institution of slavery and the 
attacks upon it prompted the South to put forward her ablest citizens 
in its defence. This fact gave additional importance to political life, 
and greater distinction to political talent. Everywhere in the 
Southern States there sprang up a trained body of men drawn from 
the planter class, who displayed a remarkable capacity in local and 
national administration. Slavery united the whole Southern white 
population, and imparted renewed force to the leadership of the large 
planters. 

The social supremacy of the higher planting class was as notable 
as its industrial supremacy. It was essentially a rural society, which 
in many of its aspects resembled the rural society of England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Unlike the society of England, 
however, it possessed no common centre like London to direct general 
taste and govern fashion. The planters of the South-west visited 
New Orleans; the planters of South Carolina, Charleston, and the 
planters of Virginia, Richmond; but these towns exercised but little 
social influence, with the probable exception of Charleston, and the 
influence of Charleston was restricted to the higher planting class of 
the Palmetto State. The social life of every large plantation 
community of the Southern States was confined to the bounds of 
that community; it was the social life of neighbourhoods, the 
meaning of “ neighbourhood ” having a very loose signification as to 
its extent in space. It might mean ten miles, or twenty miles. In 
this circuit, everywhere in the older States of the South, was to be 
found a society representing a high degree of culture, refinement 
and intelligence, and including a very large number of persons of 
every age. 

The direct effect of the old plantation life was to promote all the 
influences giving strength and prominence to the family. The love 
of home was increased, not only by long personal association with the 
spot, but also by traditions extending back many generations into the 
past. The plantation was far more frequently inherited than 
purchased. Around it gathered the memories of a family life going 
back, in many cases, to the first settlement of the country. The house 
in which the planter resided had, perhaps, been erected two hundred 
or more years before, and was hallowed by innumerable events in 
the family history, telling of joy and sorrow alike. Upon the walls 
hung many portraits, painted, perhaps, in the costumes of successive 
periods, whilst around, on all sides, were scattered articles speaking 
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The ties of family were strengthened, not only by long transmitted 
traditions, but also by the fact that, under the old system, sons 
frequently settled upon lands which had been given them by their 
fathers in the neighbourhood of the paternal estates. In time there 
sprang up a community united by the bonds of the closest kinship, 
and as the years passed, and brothers and sisters had children of their 
own, these bonds were knit still more closely together by the inter¬ 
marriage of cousins. Neighbourly feeling was deepened by affection 
for kindred. A whole country-side was frequently descended from 
the same ancestors, and the most skilful genealogist often found it 
impossible to follow the ramifications of the common strain. It 
needed but the law of primogeniture to make the state of society 
precisely similar in spirit to the society of England in the 
previous age. 

That society was even more given to hospitality than English 
society in the country. There was practically an unlimited supply 
of servants; the abundance of provisions of all kinds was unsur¬ 
passed ; and there was no effort at display imposing expense and 
inconvenience. The seclusion of the planter’s life threw around the 
visitor an unusual amount of interest. Hospitality, at first a pleasure, 
assumed very shortly a sacred character; it became a duty which it 
was always delightful to perform. The guest, as often a stranger 
as a kinsman, was rarely absent from the plantation residence. 

I he social spirit of the higher planting class was intensely 
aristocratic. There were, of course, no legally determined and fixed 
ranks in its social life, but the line of demarcation was as clearly 
defined and as firmly drawn as if the hereditary principle of caste 
had a distinct legal recognition, as in France under the ancient 
monarchy. The opportunities for accumulating large estates by the 
exercise of a great talent for getting money were very few. * The 
city shop and country store were narrow fields. The highest rank in 
society was not receiving unceasingly additions in numbers from the 
lower in consequence of success in gathering together fortunes 
as has always been observable at the North, where trade has been 
a certain means of building up new families. There were, it is true 
many accessions in the South, but it required a full generation at 
least to envelope the intruder in the odour of social sanctity, unless 
in the case of unexceptionable connection by marriage. Pride of 
ancestry was one of the most powerful social influences; the ability 
to prove a long and distinguished descent was a very common 
possession. J 

Below the highest class of planters, there was practically only one 
great class among the whites, a class which the general influences 
following the war have brought into the first prominence, but which 
under the regime prevailing before 1860 occupied a position of 
secondary importance. This class, which constituted the body of the 
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white population, was made up of small landowners. By small land- 
owners I mean those who held from fifty to two hundred acres, which 
they worked with their own hands, with the assistance at the most of 
a few slaves. 

When patents to public lands were sued out, an effort was always 
made to take up the most fertile soil, as, in the absence of artificial 
manures, the best fitted for the culture of cotton or tobacco, and that 
least likely to be exhausted by j>rolonged tillage. The lands preferred 
were such as were contiguous to the rivers and greater streams, as 
furnishing an alluvial deposit. The constant aim of the wealthy 
planter was to engross as extensive an area of such soil as he could 
acquire ; large bodies of high land were patented or purchased only 
as a means of obtaining wood for fuel and building, and as affording 
a wide range for cattle. The mass of the white population, the true 
yeomanry of the country, were restricted to the ridges and narrow 
low grounds of the small streams, the soil of which was inferior in 
productive power as compared with the grounds lying along the large 
streams, held by the wealthy planters. 

This class of small landowners represented, in many instances, a 
high degree of thrift, but in some cases an extreme degree of poverty, 
according to the character of different holdings. Many of these small 
estates were cultivated with great care, and enabled the owners to 
live in comfort and abundance. The tables were set forth with a 
considerable variety of food; there was a slave to furnish the house¬ 
hold service; the residence, though plain, was substantially built 
and sufficiently spacious; small gardens were attaehed for both 
flowers and vegetables; also an orchard of fruit trees, enclosed as a 
pen for the hog's; there were several milch cows, and a horse and 
vehicle for conveying the family to church. During the week, the 
owner worked with his sons and a negro or two in his tobacco or 
corn lields. When the end of the year came, he had, perhaps, several 
hundred dollars in cash in his chest. If ambitious of improving his 
condition, lie devoted his savings to the purchase of additional land, 
which enabled him to plant cotton or tobacco on a more important 
scale. The increase from one couple of slaves was a considerable 
addition to his means. Even when he had no use himself for the 
labour of the young negroes when strong enough to work, he could 
hire them out at a profitable rate. Many small landowners received 
a good income from this use of slaves who had been trained by them 
for some mechanical trade. 

The landowner whose entire holding consisted of soil on the ridge 
was by no means so well off as the members of his own class who 
owned land on the small streams. The term “ poor white,” so freely 
used by the slaves as a term of opprobrium, was applied to these 
inhabitants of the highlands. The narrowness of their fortunes was 
disclosed in many ways; in the sallowness of their complexions, 
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resulting chiefly from insufficient and unwholesome food; in the 
raggedness of their clothing; in the bareness and discomfort of their 
cabins, which were mere hovels, and in the neglect of the 
surroundings; in the thinness and weakness of the few cattle they 
possessed. Nowhere could there be found a population more wretched 
in some respects than this section of the whites of the old South, the 
inhabitants of the ridge and pine barren—men and women who had 
no interest in the institution of slavery, and whose condition of 
extreme poverty was partly due to the system of large plantations. 
The abundance of negroes diminished the demand for the labour of 
white men which might have been furnished by this class, and the 
engrossment of land into great estates shut them off from the most 
productive soil. 

The poor white man of energy and intelligence had but one career 
which would give him a certain opportunity for the improvement of 
his condition. He could not hope to extract anything but a bare 
livelihood from his impoverished acres. The slave mechanics pre¬ 
vented him from securing w^ork in any local handicraft: and there 
were no manufacturing towns where he could obtain a position in a 
factory. But throughout the South there was a constant need of 
faithful and resolute overseers. From the point of view of the 
poorest class of whites, the overseerships were most desirable, not only 
as indicating a social advance in life, but as giving an opening for 
the accumulation of some means. This was the beginning of many 
considerable fortunes in lands and slaves. 

The relations of the small landowners with their neighbour, the 
large planter, were marked by a spirit of kindness, goodwill and 
respect. They looked to him as to their natural leader. The line 
of social demarcation was never crossed, but there was no barrier to 
the display of the warmest regard in their personal association. The 
mass of the population were guided in their political sentiment by the 
large slaveholders. Though enjoying so few intellectual advantages, 
no body of men of their social standing, anywhere, were better 
informed as to current politics. This was due to the extraordinary 
attention paid to public speaking under the regime of slavery. The 
issues of the day, which the fear of negro domination has in recent 
years so clouded in the South, were in the old times thoroughly 
discussed by opposing speakers. Court day was the principal occasion 
of the month ; the small landowners in a body gathered then on the 
Court green, and carried home, for private thought, the knowledge 
they had acquired while listening to the public debates. 

The society which they formed among themselves was marked by 
eminent respectability, but was noted for few features of interest. 
The simplicity distinguishing the social life of the higher planters, 
took, in the case of that of the lower, the character of extreme 
plainness. The existence led by this section of the people was one of 
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unusual seclusion; their only places for general meetingjverethe 
churchyard, the court-house and the store. The farthes p y 

had travelled to was the nearest town in which they found a market 
for the sale of their cotton or tobacco. Their entire withdrawal from 
the world produced a marked primitiveness, which was transmitted 

from generation to generation. • i 

There were two influences to maintain in persons of this social 
rank great pride of character, even when they had to endure extreme 
poverty First, they followed the independent life of the plantation. 
Tt is true that their estates were small, but they were absolute masters 
.Mhd, own properties. Secondly, the presence of Ire sieve, a 
standing' objectof social degradation, inspired the plainest white man 
with a sense of his superiority of race, a sense tending to strengthen 
his self-esteem as an individual. These influences gave a prouder 
tone to the whole social life of the common people of the South than 
would otherwise have characterised it. . , i 

On the other hand, the absence of educational advantages had a 
strong tendency to sink this social life below the point which has 
been reached by similar populations elsewhere. The old field sc ^ 00 
offered the only opportunity for instruction, and even Oui waa used 
bv but a small part of this section of the inhabitants of the South 
Illiteracy was very prevalent. It was one of the unfortunate results 
of the old plantation system that it diminished all educational 
facilities by the remoteness which it created. . 

Taken as a whole, the common people of the Southern States in 
the period of slavery were an unusually intelligent, conservative anc 
sturdy population. The bulk of the armies of the Confederacy during 
the war between the States were drawn from this class, and surely 
the world never saw a body of soldiers more distinguished for the 
qualities which win the admiration and respect of mankind. 

II. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more far-reaching change 
than the upshot of the war produced in the condition of the Southern 
whites, whether regarded from an economical or from a social pom 
of view The first blow struck was the abolition of slavery , to 
can be traced the revolution which lias already gone so far to make 
of the new South a country radically different from the old. T 
first result of emancipation was to set in immediate action influences 
tending to the early destruction of the large plantation system the 
basis of the social life of the old regime, and the support of its strong 
aristocratic spirit. Prominent among these influences was the fact 
that many large planters were in debt at the end of the w. 11 . 
destruction of property in slaves made it impossible for men in a 
condition to meet their obligations; their landed estates were thrown 
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upon the market, and sold for a small amount, as compared with 
their former valuation. In such sales, there was generally an 
extensive subdivision of the ownership of the soil. 

Again, many persons who held on to their great landed estates 
found, as time passed and agricultural prices declined, that under a 
system of free labour a steady loss was entailed. Many of the large 
properties in land were broken up in order to meet indebtedness 
incurred in agricultural operations covering a series of years. These 
properties were disposed of, and came into the hands of a considerable 
number of owners. 

A third powerful influence tending to the disruption of the large 
plantations, even when their possessors could manage to retain their 
holdings during their lives, was the steady emigration of the members 
of the new generation of the sanio class. When the survivors of the 
large planters passed away, as there were few of their sons willing to 
succeed them in the old homes, the estates were sold, and the pro¬ 
ceeds divided among the scattered children. This emigration was due 
chiefly to the unprofitableness of agriculture, which offered no career, 
as formerly, to energetic and ambitious young men entering into 
active life. 

In consequence of these combined influences, few of the original 
tracts of land are held intact to-day; and where they are, it is 
because it has been impossible to sell them. Only one influence, 
indeed, has prevented a complete disruption of the large plantation 
system in every neighbourhood, namely, the inability in some places 
to secure purchasers. Owing to the presence of the negro and to 
the long-existing prejudice against the South, born of the contest 
over slavery and of the war, there has as yet been no great 
movement of immigrants into every part of that division of the 
country. As a rule, the subdivision of land which has been going on 
has been brought about by the lower class of whites, who have 
purchased small tracts from time to time. There has been no 
emigration of this section of the Southern people; it has steadily 
grown in numbers, and, on the whole, in thrift, and in doing so, has 
continued to acquire landed property, as the old gentry lost it and 
disappeared. A vast extent of Southern soil is temporarily lapsing 
into wilderness, because this part of the population is not as yet 
sufficiently numerous and prosperous to furnish purchasers for all 
lands for sale, and because no continuous flood of immigrants is 
pouring in, as into the West, to increase the extent of the subdivision. 
Though this subdivision has not yet gone so far as to change tho 
whole face of the Southern country, it is in rapid progress, and its 
final result is inevitable, even though not a single immigrant in the 
future should make a settlement in the Southern States. 

Looking at the rural districts of the South to-day, now thirty-five 
years since the war ended, we find them in the control of that class, 
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which under ihe old regime was formed of the small landowners, the 
men who worked with their own hands, assisted by their sons, and, 
perhaps, by a few slaves. The wave of destruction that passed over 
the large planters after Appomattox did not ruin the small. They 
stand as a mass upon as good a footing now as they did before the 
war between the States. Indeed, the general position of the lower 
whitos of the South to-day is, from an economic point of view, more 
advantageous than it was previous to 1SG0. They dominate the 
material destinies of their neighbourhoods now that the wealthy 
planters of the age of slavery are gone. The individual, however, 
amounts to little in economic importance under the new order, which 
in this respect is unlike the old; it is the mass that is of supremo 
importance. We must look now to a series of small plantations to 
obtain an accurate notion of the system, and not, as formerly, to a 
single plantation. 

Under the old regime , as has been shown, there was a disposition 
on the part of the planter to manufacture all his supplies of a ruder 
character, which was easily accomplished owing to his possession of 
slave handicraftsmen. The tendency is now to secure these supplies 
from .persons outside. A blacksmith and carpenter are found in 
every small neighbourhood, and to them the work which used to be 
done by men attached to the plantation is now consigned. At the 
present day, one mill serves the demand for meal in a large com¬ 
munity. The increase in the number of local stores offering cheap 
goods has removed, in a measure, the need of shoemakers and weavers. 
The entire occupation of the owner of a small estate and his family 
is now to plant cotton or tobacco. All the energies arc directed to 
that end. There are no working-men on the place whose duty it is 
to meet all mechanical wants. Whilst the diversity of employments 
is not greater now than in the period of slavery, when the whole 
of each community is regarded, the persons engaged in these employ¬ 
ments have changed. The principal mechanics are now white men, 
not negroes, as formerly, and these mechanics are men who hold an 
independent relation to all surrounding landowners. The first step 
towards a diversification of interests has been taken, and, in conse¬ 
quence, a little hamlet, composed of people following trades, has 
sprung up around very many of the local stores. 

There is evident, even in the rural districts of the Southern States, 
a stronger disposition towards co-operation than was observed under 
the large plantation system. This is due to the increasing smallness 
of the holdings, which not only brings the people together, but also 
causes them to depend for the satisfaction of many of the needs of 
their estates on jmpplies from outside. 

For the first time in its history, the South is in an economic 
condition to receive a vast influx of immigrants. The spirit of the 
large plantation system discouraged an inrush of people from outside, 
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by withdrawing lands from settlement, and by diminishing the points 
of contact with the outside world. The tendency towards subdivision 
is promotive of immigration by increasing the native population, 
and thus offering all the modern advantages characteristic of large 
and thickly-inhabited communities. As the subdivision progresses, 
there will be a stronger tendency to diversify products, owing to the 
establishment of a great number of local markets. 

Looked at from a social point of view, the condition of the present 
rural white population of the South, which, under the old system, 
iormed the lower section of society, has not as yet greatly improved, 
although at this time, in all the rural districts, they practically con¬ 
stitute the only social element. The class of rural gentry which gave 
the Southern States its social charm under slave institutions has passed 
away, leaving the lower social rank intact. The new order is in no 
particular a substitute for the old. The social characteristics of the 
ormer are to-day what they have always been. The prosperity of 
f he small landowners is not as yet sufficient to have allowed them to 
make any real social advance. The life which they lead still removes 
them from the general currents of the world; they are still the 
primitive people they have ever been, with social* qualities com¬ 
manding respect but with none to produce a society as notable as that 
+1 11C V^ S f assc(1 awa $ Education is now more general, owing to 
fte establishment of free schools; some social advantages are enjoyed, 
vInch under the old system were beyond the reach of all oxcojt'the 
rich, but in its essential features the social condition of the rural 
population remains as it was when subordinate to that of the higher 
planting class of the old regime. How entirely this class has vanished 
ant how wholly the country is given over to the former lower ranks 
of society is nowhere more observable than in the rural churches 

T/y , ,° 10 , Z CTea T, in ih ° r°P" htion ’ Churches are more 

fully attended than they ever were, but the families representing 
the ancient gentry are no longer to be found there. 

A general social equality prevails in all of the rural districts. In 
lose communities in which before the war between the States the 
points of difference between social classes were as notable as they 
are m England to-day, there are now to be discovered no sharp lines 
of demarcation, not because poverty has sunk the ancient gentry to 
the level of the lower ranks in life, but because all that remained 
ot hat gentry after the war has now disappeared; chiefly 
as already pointed out, as the result of the emigration of 
the members of the generation which has grown up in the 
course of the last twenty-five years. In the agricultural regions of 
the Southern States, outside of the towns, there are as yet no 
means foi the accumulation of sufficient fortune to give superiority 
to new families possessing talent for getting money. The old rural 
gentry has not been succeeded, even in a comparatively remote 
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degree, so far, by a new gentry, wbicli rests its claims to social 
distinction upon large estates acquired in recent years. In the 
country districts all the tendencies are towards a further consolidation 
of the existing social equality, because the subdivision of land means 
a further progress towards the reduction of the whole rural population 
to the condition of men who work the soil with their own hands. 
There are no substantial social distinctions among manual labourers. 
The small farmer and the small planter, who are forming more and 
more every year the body of the rural inhabitants, may hold them¬ 
selves a little above their white assistants who are without property, 
but there is no real difference in their social status. We see in the 
South to-day avast rural population which, as a whole, stands upon 
the same social level, a level of great respectability, but entirely 
devoid of those charms which made the social life of the rural gentij 
of the old regime one of the most attractive in the world. 

What has become of the descendants of this rural gentry? As a 
body they are no longer to be found in the country. Whilst many have 
emigrated to other parts of the Union, the far greater number have 
settled in the towns of the South. All the influence of the old 
system, as we have seen, tended directly to the discouragement of the 
growth of cities. All the currents ran towards a dispersion of the 
population over an ever-widening extent of space. It is now 
precisely the reverse. The drift towards the subdivision of land 
signifies the drift towards the concentration of population. The 
inability of small landowners to manufacture on their own estates 
the supplies they require, since fhey are not in the advantageous 
position of the planters of the old regime in this respect, has increased 
the importance of local distributing and manufacturing centres, both 
great and small. The towns have become steadily larger each year, 
partially in consequence of the increasing rural demand for manu¬ 
factured supplies; the villages have grown because they have drawn 
to themselves a greater number of handicraftsmen woiking in 
different departments. It has followed that, as the industries of the 
villages have expanded, the room for employment has widened. 

The unprofitableness of agriculture in the present age, unless the 
land is cultivated by the owner with his own hands, thus cutting the 
expenses down to the smallest point, has prompted the descendants 
of the old planting class, who did not emigrate to the North or A\ est, 
to remove to the Southern towns, as offering a better opportunity for 
the improvement of their fortunes. In addition, they expected to 
find there the best social advantages which the new age afforded. As 
the result of this change of home, the oldest families of the South, 
the families once in possession of vast tracts of land, on which they 
had, perhaps, resided for several centuries, are now to be found in the 
cities. They are represented in every town ; almost in every village. 
If we go to some Southern county, which in the age of slavery was 
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the seat of an intelligent, refined and cultivated gentry, we shall 
discover that the only society there possessing any distinction is 
centred in the county court-house town, and this society is generally 
made up of the professional men, whose names recall some of the 
most ancient and honourable in the history of their State. The 
gentry of the South, from having been associated only with life in 
the country, have become now thoroughly identified with life in the 
city. The energy and ability which have built up so many Southern 
towns in so short a time have been drawn, in no small measure, from 
a class that, before the war between the States, visited the city only in 
the winter, and looked upon the country as offering all that was best 
in life to people of birth and culture. In the course of the last 
twenty-five years many fortunes have been made by representatives 
of the old country gentry who have emigrated to the towns, but there 
is no disposition in these representatives to return to the life of their 
ancestors. They may purchase a rural estate for a home in the 
summer, but it is for pleasure and recreation at that season only. 

There has been a notable decline in the political knowledge of the 
rural population of the South, as compared with that of the same 
people before the war between the States. We have seen that, under 
the old system, the higher planting class were the political as well 
as the social leaders of the great mass of small landowners. This 
class was thoroughly well informed in a political way. The hustings 
were the school in which their representatives gave political instruc¬ 
tions to the body of voters, who were necessarily drawn from the lower 
rank in life. Before the slavery issue became so crying, there was 
the greatest variety of topics for the debates taking place at every 
county seat on court-day, the opponents of the different national 
parties contending for success in the argument. The political 
education acquired under these circumstances by the voters at large 
was both accurate and extensive. 

With the disappearance of the large planters and slaveholders, 
the political guides and teachers of the people as a mass, there was 
left no set of persons who could adequately fill their place. They 
have been succeeded, as a rule, by small local politicians, whose first 
object is not to educate the people in sound political principles, but 
merely to find out what the people prefer, and to carry out that 
preference, whether or not wise in itself. 

The decline in the political knowledge of the mass of voters is in 
a measure due to the peculiar conditions which give the local 
politicians a large part of their power. Not until recently has there 
been more than one issue in the South—the maintenance of white 
supremacy. To that question all economic and political points of 
difference agitatingthe country were for a long series of years entirely 
subordinated. It is a question which has done much to provincialize 
the South, and in doing so, to delay the political enlightenment of 
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the white voters under the new regime. With an enormous number 
of black voters threatening the stability of their institutions, and 
periodically reducing all politics in the minds of the whites to the 
question of self-preservation, it is natural that the white voters of 
the South to-day appear unequal in breadth of political intelligence 
to the same class of voters under the old system, under which the 
people divided into parties on thoroughly national issues, and the 
leaders strove to direct public sentiment and not to follow. 

Bearing closely in mind the various conditions now existing in the 
South, and the strong tendencies now observable there, it is not 
difficult to predict, with a fair degree of accuracy, the future of that 
great division of the country. The influences at work there during the 
last thirty-five years have progressed far enough to lay the foundation 
for a social, political and economic state of the general community, 
precisely similar to that prevailing in all parts of the North. If the 
only object the Federal authorities had in view in prosecuting the 
war of 18G1-5 had been to establish the complete unification of the 
civilisation of the Southern States with the civilisation of the 
Northern, they could not have accomplished that purpose more 
successfully. 

What does the tendency towards the subdivision of land in the 
South mean? It means that in time the surface of its rural districts 
will be divided into the small holdings observed everywhere in the 
North and West. These holdings will be cultivated exclusively by 
their owners, practically with their own hands. The intensive system 
of tillage will be introduced in consequence of the necessity of making 
the most of their limited areas of soil. The appearance of neglect 
and waste, so long distinguishing the Southern country, will, under 
ihe new system, pass away, and the South will become as attractive 
to the eye, from an agricultural point of view, as the fairest parts 
of the Northern States. If a great tide of immigration sets in, this 
condition will be reached at a comparatively early date. It will, 
under any circumstances, be delayed by the presence of the alien and 
ignorant African population. 

The growth of towns and cities will be very rapid in consequence 
of the increase in the general population, the extension of local 
manufacturing interests, and the building of new lines of transporta¬ 
tion. These towns and cities will be the seats of the greatest 
accumulation of wealth and of the highest culture in the South. 
They will bo the places where all that is best in its social life will be 
found. In spite of the general prosperity which will prevail, the 
social life of the country, the permanent home only of a yeomanry, 
will be marked by nothing of tinusual interest. 

On every line, the history of the vast progress of the Northern 
States will, under the new system, be repeated in the Southern. 
Education will become more general; literature and art will flourish 
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as they never flourished during the prevalence of the old regime. 
All the fruits, all the glories of the modern material civilisation will 
be reaped. The traveller passing from Boston to New Orleans will 
note no striking difference in political sentiment. Just as soon as 
the growth of the people in numbers and the diversification of their 
material interests have been carried to a point which will place their 
communities upon the same general footing as those of the North, 
they will divide on economic issues exclusively; and this consumma¬ 
tion will also be hastened by that gradual elimination of negro 
suffrage, which is now in progress in nearly ever}’ State of the South. 
As the material condition of the Southern States approximates to that 
of the Northern, all sectional feeling will pass .away. The world will 
then have the spectacle of the great Republic, though continental 
in area, united in all of its parts, not only by precisely the same 
political institutions, but also by exactly the same economical con¬ 
ditions, and by the same social spirit. From every point of view 
the United States will be one—one in its Government, one in its 
material status, one in its social order. Go to whatever part of it 
we will, we shall find that part similar to every other part. 
Powerful when its sectional interests were diverse and conflicting, it 
will become doubly powerful when all these interests grow to be 
identical. 


Philtp Alexander Brijce. 
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THE DESTINY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO.* 


H. L. SUTHERLAND, M.D.f 

ROSEDALE, MISS. 


The destiny of the American negro is a question fraught 
with great interest to all citizens of the United States. His 
place among the races has not been definitely fixed. While 
his advancement socially is a perpetual cause of hysteria to 
Northern philanthropists, his physical preservation is exciting 
the gravest apprehension of those who, from daily observa¬ 
tion of his environments, habits and diseases, know him best. 

Notwithstanding the assertion that “ all men are created 
equal ”, those who have been associated with the negro for 
many years are slow to accept this fiat, or to believe that he 
can ever be raised to our level, no matter how wide the door 
of opportunity may he open, hut that race and heredity have 
been and are yet the determining factors in his struggle for a 
place among civilized peoples. 

After forty years of freedom, with the paternalism of our 
government to uphold and sustain him against the dominancy 
of the superior race, his emancipators must confess to a meas¬ 
ure of disappointment in his progress. For the millions which 
have been spent on his education by state and by charitable 
individuals, there has been a fair return in a lessened degree 
of illiteracy, hut, paradoxical as it may seem, his moral and 
physical conditions have notably deteriorated. 


* President’s Address, Annual Meeting Tri-State Medical Assn. (Miss., Ark. & 
Tenn.), Memphis, November 21-23, 1905- 
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: : has neither moral conception nor religion, yet 

he is an emotional religionist of the loudest type, and dies 
like a martyr. He is a fatalist without understanding it. He 
respects no law except through fear. He knows no country, 
and possesses an inborn hatred for the white race, without 
whose care and control he would revert to barbarism in less 
than a score of years. He has no co-operative faculty, except 
in politics—being a born republican—and when he deserts his 
party, he is a marked man with his race, and has become a 
renegade for personal gain. In his native state he had neither 
religion nor tradition. Now his religion is purely imitative, 
and his only tradition is an exaggerated picture of hardships 
and cruelties imposed on him while a slave. 

Physically the negro was at his highest state of develop¬ 
ment as a slave. From a dwarf he was bred up to the full 
stature of manhood. He was well fed and clad, and his labor 
in the fields in sunshine and fresh air and the good sanitary 
condition of his quarters with plenty of plain but wholesome 
food, tended to growth and development and the power to 
repel disease. As a result chronic disease, especially syphilis 
and its congener, tuberculosis, both of extrinsic origin, were 
extremely uncommon affections in the negro. Their lives 
were ordered then exactly as we would order them now to 
combat those diseases. 

After the close of the Civil War the picture completely 
changed. There was a steady movement of negro popula¬ 
tion to cities and towns, which has increased with the years 
until now they equal or exceed the whites in a majority of 
our towns. By reason of their improvidence they are crowded 
into insanitary abodes in the most undesirable parts of towns, 
and have not a sufficiency of wholesome food. Marriage is 
the exception and their children are brought up in shame. 
From long observation I think not more than 2 per cent, 
of negro girls preserve their virginity to the age of 12. The 
race has entered upon a “ descending developmental prog¬ 
ress, as Humphrey has expressed it as to old age. Poverty, 
ignorance, immorality and disease is the condition of the masses 
of the negro of the South today. 
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Hoffman, the impartial observer and aecpfflt* 
of a stroll" life insurance company, remai . 
l* ki “ S race more independent, mode, ,. ednc.t.on.Und 
philanthropic efforts have succeeded in making it even mo 
dependent upon the whites than it was before emancipation 
It remains to be seen how far a knowledge of the tacts abou 
its own diminishing vitality, low state of morality^d.gco- 
nomic inefficiency will stimulate the race in adopting a h^he 
staniani Unless a change takes place, a change that will 
strike at the fundamental errors that underlie'the conduct of 
the higher races toward the lower, gradual extinction is only 

a In°the near"future this tendency of the negro population 
to towns, instead of being voluntary, as heretof^e wi l b 
compulsory. Labor on farms has become inefficient and insut 
St, and the labor problem of the South will be solved by 
the introduction of white labor. The negro will become the 
supernumerary labor on farms, and used for domestic purposes 
" P c“and towns, thus creating hotbeds of disease at our 
very doors. Another discouraging feature to those who would 
-save him from himself” is his propensity to conceal 1 * 8 
diseases and allow epidemics to attain headway before dis¬ 
covery, which, taken in connection with Ins presence in our 
households as a servant, renders him an important factor 
the transmission of disease to the whites. Dr. McIIatton, o 
Georl, is the author of a paper, “ Our House and our Ser¬ 
vant ” which should be read by the head of every white tam- 
ily as it points out the dangers to which we are daily ex- 

P °Not long after the close of the civil war it became evident 
that the negro was.not immune to tuberculosis, or even par- 
daily so as was thought by many, but on the contrary it was 
of precocious type. Syphilis also became a "lost epidemic, 
and while we have not for the past two decades seen it in its 
earlier stages as frequently as in the years just succeeding the 
lose of the civil war, it is because ot the immunity acquire . 
The race " as become “ syphilized”, but at the cost ot its con¬ 
stitutional vi^or. Dr. Frank Jones, of Memphis, a clinician 
“ wide expedience, certs t!,»t 75 per cent, of negroes hnve 
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a syphilitic history which must be taken into account in the 
treatment of all their diseases. 

1 here can be no more favorable background for rapid prog¬ 
ress of tuberculosis than a syphilitic heredity. As Meigs 
expresses it, we have “an inherited disposition to premature 
decay”, and this explains the unanimous observation of South¬ 
ern practitioners ot the rapid progress of tuberculosis in the 
negro—the duration being from sixty days to six months. 

Tuberculosis is a house disease. It is practically settled 
that it is “ a disease of environment only.” In Marburg, Ger¬ 
many, it was found that from one-third of the houses occu¬ 
pied by the poorer classes there occurred 59 per cent, of all 
cases of tuberculosis. We are so accustomed to the presence 
ot consumption, and its “ onward march is so silent and insid¬ 
ious", that it does not alarm us like an epidemic of yellow 
fever or smallpox which occasionally visits our country, yet 
its victims are many times greater, and it is incumbent on us 
to take some steps toward controlling the dissemination of 
this dread disease, this greatest plague of the negro race. 

The prophecy of the extinction of the negro race by Hoff¬ 
man', made nine years ago, seems more probable of fulfillment 
now than then, not only because of its high mortality rate, 
but also of its lessening fecundity. The small number of ne¬ 
gro children on plantations is a matter of common remark by 
men who farm with negro labor, yet his greatest increase 
comes from the rural families. The decreasing fecundity is 
due in a great measure to venereal disease in the females. I 
think I am not overestimating when I say that 50 per cent, 
of negro women are suffering from the results of venereal 
disease, which practically sterilizes them. They are also adepts 
in the art of abortion, preferring this to the usual preventive 
means. 

The combined population of New Orleans, Charleston, At¬ 
lanta and Memphis for the year 1904 was, whites, 394,238, 
and blacks, 221,569. The average mortality from all causes 
was, white, 15.4, while the blacks was 27.7, or nearly double. 
The number of deaths from consumption of the lungs was 
14 per cent, of the deaths from all causes. Even Memphis, 
the reputed cleanest city of the South, with a negro popula¬ 
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tion of 59,000 during the year 1904, lost 197 from consump¬ 
tion, which was one-seventh of the deaths from all causes in 
the negro. Yet the mortality from tuberculosis, as complied 
from health board reports, does not give a correct idea of 
the ravages of this disease in the negro, as there is no way 
of finding out in how many diseases, such as meningitis, pneu¬ 
monia, chronic bronchitis and enteritis it was the real or con¬ 
tributory cause of death. Hoffman, referring to consumption 
in the negro, says “ a volume could easily be written on this 
one disease and its influence on the destiny of the colored 
race. Few writers on negro mortality have failed to discourse 
upon the excessive mortality due to this cause, and but few 
have failed to recognize the fact that this most dreaded of all 
diseases is constantly on the increase among the colored pop¬ 
ulation of this country.” 

The greatest glory, the most enduring fame, which can be 
attained by medical men of today, is achieved in the field of 
preventive medicine. One hundred years have not dimmed 
the luster shed on our profession by Edward Jenner. The 
work of Pasteur, Koch and others will shine resplendent as 
long as time lasts. It is estimated that in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury twenty-five millions of human beings lost their lives in 
Europe alone from plague, and even today in India, among 
the ignorant people, over two hundred thousand lives are lost 
every year from that disease. Haffkine’s inoculations have 
diminished the susceptibility of the people by 75 per cent. 
The treatment of yellow fever in the recent epidemic was 
scarcely mentioned, but the world held its breath while the 

great battle was fought and victory won by sanitary science_ 

preventive medicine applied. 

It is a stupendous task to undertake to save a race of peo¬ 
ple from extinction whose characteristics are ignorance, im¬ 
morality and superstition, and which regards our efforts as 
inimical to its welfare, but we owe it to posterity, and we owe 
it to ourselves as a Christian obligation, for “ he has been laid 
at our gate.” 

In making suggestions along this line I wish to say, first, 
that any attempt at the treatment of consumption in the ne¬ 
gro with a view of cure is worse than useless, as every case is 
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practically hopeless from the time diagnosis is made. I would 
not suggest any measures other than those looking to the seg¬ 
regation of the infected, and care for those who are likely to 
become infected. The radical treatment of the trouble would 
be the separation of the races. It is another question as to 
how this could be accomplished, and where the negro could 
be colonized, so as to give him the best opportunity to enjoy 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness”. 

McHatton tells us of a colony of ten families of Spanish 
nobility who had become so intensely tuberculous about the 
close of the eighteenth century that they saw something must 
be done or extinction would soon follow. They settled on 
the western slope of a Central American State in the interior, 
and are today a healthy and hardy race of people, without 
having intermarried with the natives, and no signs of tuber¬ 
culosis can be found in them. 

There are other reasons why the separation of the races 
should be made, and perhaps paramount to the consideration 
of the extinction of the inferior race. One of these is the pre¬ 
servation of the higher ideals of the Anglo-Saxon race, by 
discontinuing association in the same territory and under the 
same laws with a race whose traits and tendencies are all bad. 
No race of people who continually require “an unwarranted 
extension of the principles of government ” to enable them to 
hold their own among races can ever be raised to the level of 
the higher. I think it impossible for two peoples with such 
marked racial difference to dwell in one country and be 
governed by the same laws. This very fact has led to the 
enactment of laws which were never intended to be impartially 
administered—the peonage and vagrancy laws of Mississippi, 
for example. We have been guilty of attaining an end by 
false pretenses. 

Association with an inferior race whom we remember as 
our slaves, and whose personal and political rights we do not 
respect, has had a brutalizing effect on us and has led to much 
bloodshed, which was not justified by the offenses committed. 
We know there is scarcely a place in the South to-day where 
a respectable white man can be convicted of murder, or even 
j ri > /•) >1; .*v>! >*ij fu:ih // •yurt *lo v/ n / it i()i *// 
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sentenced to prison for a short term, for killing a negro under 
any circumstances. This is one of our “unwritten laws” 
inspired by our contact with the negro. 

Upon the assumption that our negro laborer is robbing us, 
both by what he steals, and by not giving a fair return in 
labor for the wage he is paid, we practice extortion on him, 
both for the necessaries of life which he can get only from 
us, and in not giving him a fair price for the product of his 
labor, and our standard of honesty is lowered by a feeling 
that we must resort to such practices to hold our own in trans¬ 
acting business with him. 

Another urgent reason why the races should be separated 
is the illicit relations too frequently existing between white 
males and negro females. The negro woman, both in her own 
estimation and that of her race, is elevated by concubinage 
with a white man—it is the zenith of her expectations in life, 
and many otherwise estimable and well-bred white men become 
bound as in a shirt of Nessus by these sirens whose song is 
always ruin, and death to character. By frequent observa¬ 
tion of such vicious practices our sensibilities become obtunded 
and our ideals lowered. As evidence that I have not exag¬ 
gerated the immoral tendency from the dwelling together of 
the two races, we have but to note the increasing number of 
mulattoes in our country. Statistics show that the mulatto, 
of whatever shade in color, is morally and physically the 
inferior of the pure black—that he is a more dangerous crimi¬ 
nal, is comparatively worthless as a laborer and more subject 
to tuberculous affections. 

There is another danger which is yearly increasing, the 
very thought of which thrills us with horror, and even the 
attempted perpetration of which makes fiends of us all. 

I admit that I believe our association with the negro has 
dragged us down more than it has uplifted him. Our neces¬ 
sary relations with him are such that he is a menace to us from 
any viewpoint we may take, but not least, of all is the danger 
from his disease. 

Consumption in the white man being now recognized as a 
curable disease, effective work is being done to lessen the 
annual loss by death from this cause. Organized effort by 
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anti-tuberculosis societies is yielding good results by educat¬ 
ing the white masses, not only to a sense of danger, but in the 
judicious use of simple means to avoid infection and effect 
a cure. Every magazine and newspaper has become a teacher 
of sanitary science, and is doing an immense amount of good 
in an educational way, not only against the spread of con¬ 
sumption, but of all other infectious diseases. An unusual 
impetus has been given this work during the present year, 
and as a demonstration of what science can do in control of 
disease, the recent epidemic of yellow fever has been an object 
lesson which has carried conviction to the minds of the people. 

This is an a,rmy of sanitarians, composed of men and women 
of every profession, working for and believing in, “the great 
brotherhood of man,” but any improvement in the negro’s 
condition, based on educational methods, is chimerical and will 
never be realized. The negro doe6 not make practical appli¬ 
cation of his education; it is “ of his life a thing apart;” he 
uses it as he does his Sunday clothes. Being a fatalist he 
takes no precautions against, and makes no long resistance 
to encroachment of disease, but resigns himself to his fate 
and really welcomes death; likewise do his friends, as they 
tire of long waiting and prefer to speed the parting friend. 
Even parental affection wanes when disease is long drawn 
out, and “shuts out all heed for the worn and weary—for 
the feeble and decaying. ” Selfishness dominates all their 
impulses. 

I think no measures can be applied to check the rapid 
spread of consumption in the negro except through the strong 
arm of the Federal Government. For reasons already assigned 
the entire race, both for it’s own benefit and the benefit of the 
white race, should be colonized and kept under government 
supervision. This being scarcely probable, consumptive negro 
families should be segregated in some suitable climate, and 
taken care of by the government. If leprosy can be controlled 
in this manner, why not consumption, which threatens so 
many more lives, is so much greater public burden, and is 
the only hope of the negro consumptive? 

Legislators are not usually sanitarians and view askance leg¬ 
islation asked for by our craft, but occasionally they pass a 
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law without comprehending all the benefits it may bestow, 
and upon whom. In 1904 the legislature of Mississippi enacted 
what is known as the law against vagrancy, the pith of which 
is in this language: Persons leading an idle and immoral, 
or profligate life, who have no property to support them and 
who are able to work and do not work, shall be declared 
vagrants. The purpose of this law was primarily to drive 
the negroes from the towns to the farms and relieve the strin¬ 
gency of the labor problem, but they “budded better than 
they knew,” and the law is one of the best which could have 
been enacted for the good of the health of the negro, if prop¬ 
erly enforced. 

The State of Mississippi has provided schools for the higher 
education of her negroes, where they can be trained in indus¬ 
trial pursuits, which have been a blessing to the race from a 
health point of view. Until recent years those able to acquire 
a higher education than was offered by the common schools 
were sent North and many of them returned home to die of 
consumption and infect their families. I have in mind an 
old black man who sent, at different times, two daughters to 
Ohio. In three years both had died of consumption, and in 
in less than ten years the entire family of six or seven persous 
had died of this disease. 

The public schools should be looked after both as to teachers 
and pupils. Not two years ago I examined a colored female 
teacher who had just given up her work on account of her 
health, and in two months she was dead from consumption. 

That tuberculosis is rapidly spreading among the negroes, 
there can be no doubt, for statistics of the cities show it, and 
the universal observation of physicians in the negro belt con¬ 
firms it. 

I believe that we of the South are now confronted with the 
most serious problem which we have had since the recon¬ 
struction period. If slavery was a sin, forty years of freedmen 
is an all-sufficient atonement. No doubt the transition period 
in a change of labor from the negro to white would be a try¬ 
ing one and would bring financial disaster to many, but for 
the incalculable good it would bring to our sons and their 
sons to be forever separated from this inferior and corrupt 
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race, that they may maintain a high standard of honor, that 
they may not imbrue their hands in his blood, that they may 
not draw the bar sinister across our escutcheons hy mixing 
our blood with the negroes, the loss would be repaid to us in 
a re-civilization, and then in truth would we have our “ New 
South,” and for this we should ever pray “ Who shall deliver 
usjrom the body of this death?" 
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GEORGE F. 

When I wrote him that some of his friends 
were desirous that, if possible, he be induced to 
give his advice publicly, concerning the im¬ 
portance of a sound platform, 1 received the 
following reply: 

Princeton, April 22, 1904. 

My dear Mr. Parker: 1 did not remember that 
anything was said when you were here looking, in a 
definite way, toward my making a statement in the 
shape of an interview touching the political situation. 

I certainly do not want to do so at present. I am 
satisfied that in every view my silence is best in 
present circumstances. 

If a time should come when I can convince myself 
that any good purpose would be subserved by a re¬ 
newed publication of my opinions or sentiments, I 
certainly would be glad to have your assistance and 
advice. 

The situation would not be improved by anything 
from me now. 1 have a great disinclination to ap¬ 
pearing too frequently in the newspapers in the role 
of “guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Grover Cleveland. 

George F. Parker, Esq., 

New York. 

Somewhat later, I took up the work of sound¬ 
ing public sentiment further in respect to the 
declaration of principles to be made by the 
St. Louis Convention. There was a general fear 
that the managers of the movement for the 
nomination of Judge Parker, in their eagerness 
to promote the interests of their candidate, 
might overlook the essentials in the making of 
the platform. 

In the meantime there grew up, especially in 
Georgia and other Southern States, a strong de¬ 
mand for the nomination of Mr. Cleveland him¬ 
self, and I was the medium of communicating to 
him knowledge of this inchoate movement. 1 
knew that under no circumstances would he so 
much as consider the suggestion, which, by this 
time, had obtained some publicity. He knew 
that I would attend the convention and that I 
could reach the Southern men in question, so 1 
carried with me the following letter, with direc¬ 
tions to show it if necessary: 

Princeton, June 26, 1904. 

My dear Mr. Parker: I leave here for the summer 
on Tuesday a little after noon, and 1 am in a con¬ 
fused stir making preparation. Your letter came 
yesterday. 

I have not been able to make out precisely the 
object of your efforts or the purpose of those acting 
with you. My idea, however, has been that some¬ 
thing of a movement was on foot to bring about 
another nomination than Parker’s—though I have 
not supposed that “another nomination” was re¬ 
lated to my candidacy. 

I cannot believe now that, in the face of all I have 
written and said, and in view of conditions as pal- 


PARKER 

pable to every friend I have in the world as they are 
to me, there can be an intention in any quarter to at¬ 
tempt, by any means or in any contingency, to com¬ 
ass my nomination; and yet within a day or two I 
ave read and heard some disquieting things. 

I want to do what I can to avoid a charge of per¬ 
mitting misapprehension of my position; and so I 
say to you as plainly as I can, that all thought of my 
candidacy must be abandoned as absolutely and 
inexorably impossible. 

Yours sincerely, 

Grover Cleveland. 

George F. Parker, Esq., 

Astor House, New York. 

When the nomination of Judge Parker had 
been made, and an idle and meaningless plat¬ 
form had been supplemented by the Gold Tele¬ 
gram,— an act of courage unsurpassed in our 
political history,— Mr. Cleveland’s hopes were 
raised anew. Neither he, nor the candidate 
himself, nor any other man with a knowledge of 
conditions dared to hope for success; but he 
thought that it might be possible to bring the 
party back to its old principles and traditions. 

As the resulting campaign ran its course, he 
was discouraged by the compromises offered to 
those whom he always termed the “wreckers” 
of the party, but he was sincerely attached to 
the candidate and desirous of doing whatever 
he could to promote his interests and the ideas 
he represented. He consented to make two 
speeches. All his old interest had been revived. 
He showed himself far more solicitous for the 
success of another than he had ever been for 
himself, and his disappointment over the crush¬ 
ing defeat was far keener than that of the 
candidate. 

It was difficult, from this time forth, to in¬ 
terest him in politics, although he always stood 
ready to help if his old-time friends and asso¬ 
ciates would devise something practical. On 
October 6, 1906, he wrote from his farm at 
Tamworth, New Hampshire: 

I am dumfounded by the nomination of Hearst. 
If my faith in the intelligence of our people were less, 

1 should think this nomination gave a sad impres¬ 
siveness to the inquiry, “Is the Democratic party to 
die? ” 

Long before the time came for calling the 
national conventions of 1908, Mr. Cleveland had 
looked upon their results as foreordained, the 
Republican by shrewd management and the dic¬ 
tation which he so much hated, the Democratic 
by absolute default. 11 seems, after all, a strange 
destiny that the man who, over a long period, 
had dominated a disunited party, should have 
been compelled to witness its disintegration as 
one of the great forces in our public life. 





























BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTH 


BY 

WILLIAM ARCHER 


T H E Southern States of North America 
at present offer to the world a spec¬ 
tacle unexampled in history. It 
is the spectacle of two races, at the 
opposite extremes of the color 
scale, forced to live together in numbers not 
very far from equal, and on a theoretic basis 
of political equality. In other regions where 
white men and black have come into close con¬ 
tact, the circumstances have been, and are, 
essentially different. In Africa the white man 
is a conquering invader, living among blacks 
who are either entirely savage, or obviously 
and confessedly but little removed from sav¬ 
agery. No question of "social equality" 
arises, and the question of political rights, 
where it presents itself at all, is uncomplicated 
by any predetermined constitutional principle. 
In a large part of Spanish America, there has 
been so free an intermixture of many races that 
it is practically impossible to draw any color 
line. Families of pure European descent may 
hold themselves apart, but few of these regions 
can by any strain of language be called "white 
men's countries." In the British West Indies 
the whites are so small a percentage of the 
population as to constitute a natural aris¬ 
tocracy; and in most of the islands the two 
races live peaceably under the slightly tem¬ 
pered despotism of crown colony government. 
Moreover, the white West Indian, even though 
he may rarely cross the Atlantic, has always 
England behind him. He is a member of a 
great white community, which happens to con¬ 
trol certain tropical islands, mainly inhabited 
by blacks. Here he may prefer to pitch his 
tent; but his essential citizenship is still British. 
His social and political relations with his black 
surroundings are not to him a matter of life and 
death. Whatever their local interest and im¬ 
portance, they do not touch the fountain-head 
of his polity, the homeland of his race. 

But it is his only homeland that the Southern 
American finds himself compelled to share, on 
nominally equal terms, with a race which, 
whatever its merits or demerits, its possibilities 
or its impossibilities, stands at the extreme of 
physical dissimilarity from his own. This is a 
condition of life not easily understood by the 
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European, and not always very vividly realized 
even by the Northern American. I have de¬ 
voted some effort to realizing it, both by per¬ 
sonal observation and through the medium of 
books. The details of my observations I have 
elsewhere noted. In the following pages I pro¬ 
pose to set forth some of the large and essential 
facts of the situation, as nearly as I can ascer¬ 
tain them, and to state the general trend of the 
reflections these facts have suggested to me. 

Numbers and Vitality of the Negro 

In the first place, what are the facts as to the 
negro's numbers, distribution, and rate of in¬ 
crease, if any? They are not easy to ascertain: 
partly because it is nine years since the last 
census was taken (1900); partly because 
American vital statistics are very scanty, and, 
where they can be obtained at all, are apt to be 
untrustworthy. 

It would appear that, roughly speaking, one 
third of the population of the seventeen 
Southern States is black or colored. As against 
some 3 per cent of negroes in the Northern and 
Western States, there are about 33 per cent in 
the South. The total colored population of the 
United States is generally set down at about 
ten million, nearly nine million dwelling in the 
South, and something over one million in the 
North and West. 

Now, are the negroes increasing? It used to 
be thought that they were multiplying very 
rapidly. Judge Tourg^e, in 1884, prophesied 
that by 1900 they would outnumber the whites 
in every State from Maryland to Texas. This 
prediction is far from having fulfilled itself, and 
appears to have been based on defective enu¬ 
meration in the census of 1870, which made the 
rate of negro increase between 1870 and 1880 
seem quite inordinate. Now speculation has 
gone to the other extreme, and prophesies the 
not very distant extinction of the negro. This 
view is set forth with uncompromising em¬ 
phasis by Mr. P. A. Bruce in his "Rise of the 
New South" (Philadelphia, 1905): 

The only cloud of any portentousness hanging over 
the prospects of the Southern States is the continued 
expansion of the black population. . . . Thefact, 
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however, that the white inhabitants, as a body, are 
steadily outstripping the black in numbers, is an in¬ 
dication that the evils which are now created by the 
presence of so many negroes in the South will not 
relatively and proportionately grow more dangerous. 

. When the development of the Southern 
States along its present lines has reached its last stage, 
there is reason to think that an even greater relative 
decline in the numerical strength of the black popu¬ 
lation will set in. We have already pointed out the 
probable effect of the subdivision of Southern lands, 
and the growth of Southern towns, on the numerical 
expansion of the negro race. As injurious to that 
race in the end as being shut out of the general field of 
agriculture, or being subjected to an abnormally high 
rate of mortality, will be the relentless competition 
which is one of the conditions of modern life in all 
civilized communities. The vaster the growth of the 
Southern States in wealth and white population, the 
sharper and more urgent will be the struggle of the 
black man for existence. In order to hold even his 
present position as a common laborer he will have to 
exert himself to the utmost, and in doing so to submit 
to a manner of life that will be even more unwhole¬ 
some and squalid than the one he now follows, and 
sure to lead to a great increase in the already very 
high rate of mortality for his race. The day will come 
in the South, just as it came long ago in the North, 
when for lack of skill, lack of sobriety, and lack of per¬ 
sistency, the negro will find it more difficult to stand 
up as a rival to the white workingman. Already it is 
the ultimate fate of the negro that is in the balance, 
not the ultimate fate of the Southern States in conse¬ 
quence of the presence of the negro. The darkest 
dav for the Southern whites has passed. . . . The 

darkest day for the Southern blacks has only just 
begun. 

When I find this forecast cited with approval 
by Dr. E. A. Alderman of the University of 
Virginia, it acquires some authority in my 
eyes; but still it seems far from convincing. It 
leaves out of account one probability and one 
certainty. The probability is that what may 
be called the Hampton-Tuskegee movement — 
industrial education and moral discipline — 
will in time so leaven the mass of the negro race 
as to make it fitter to compete with white labor, 
and abler to resist the destructive influences on 
which Mr. Bruce dwells with such gusto. I call 
this a probability, not a certainty, for it is hard 
to tell as yet whether the Hampton-Tuskegee 
spirit is really leavening the mass, or only play¬ 
ing upon the surface. The industrial college at 
Hampton is barely forty years old; Dr. Booker 
Washington’s great institute at Tuskegee came 
into being less than thirty years ago; and the 
minor offshoots of the movement are of course 
still younger. They have had no time to give 
any just measure of their influence in promot¬ 
ing the self-respect and the efficiency of the 
negro race. But there is no doubt whatever 
that they are doing a remarkable and (from the 
negro point of view) a beneficent work; the only 
doubt is as to whether the work is or is not pro¬ 
ceeding fast enough to overtake and counteract 
the forces that make for degradation. 


This, I say, is doubtful; but what is scarcely 
doubtful is that the South, for its own sake, 
cannot suffer Mr. Bruce’s prophecy to fulfil 
itself. The gist of the forecast is, briefly, this: 
the rural negro, who is admittedly prolific and 
whose children survive in fair proportions, will 
gradually be driven into the towns, where all 
possible influences are leagued against his moral 
and physical well-being, and where the rate of 
negro mortality, both infant and adult, is always 
very high, and often appalling. Thus, according 
to Mr. Bruce, the "Afro-American" is being 
inexorably hounded into the jaws of death, and 
must in due time perish from off the face of the 
earth. But what is to be the state of the South 
while this amiable prophecy is working itself 
out? If the towns are the jaws of death to the 
negro, what are they to the white man and his 
children? Putting all question of humanity 
aside, can any sane civic policy permit negroes 
to crowd in their thousands into city slums, and 
there to die like flies in conditions "even more 
unwholesome and squalid ’’ than those which at 
present obtain? Why is the rate of negro mor¬ 
tality so high? Simply because the black folk 
are less able than the whites to resist the poison¬ 
ous influences of bad sanitation, moral as well 
as physical. But bad sanitation, though it may 
be more fatal to one race than to the other, in¬ 
evitably takes its toll of both. Hear what a 
Southern health officer has to say on this 
point: 

We face the following issues: First: one set of 
people, the Caucasian, with a normal death-rate of 
less than 16 per thousand per annum, and right 
alongside of them is the negro race, with a death-rate 
of 25 to 30 per thousand. Second: the first-named 
race furnishing a normal, and the second race an ab¬ 
normal, percentage of criminals and paupers. . . . 

The negro is with you for all time. He is what you 
will make him and it is “up to” the white people to 
prevent him from becoming a criminal, and to guard 
him against tuberculosis, syphilis, etc. If he is 
tainted with disease, you will suffer; if he develops 
criminal tendencies, you will be affected . 

What can be more certain than this? And is it 
to be conceived that the South will deliberately 
refrain from looking to its physical and moral 
sewerage until the negro shall have been killed 
off? 

It is not to be conceived, and it is not what 
is happening. Better sanitary conditions are 
everywhere being secured, though the move¬ 
ment is slow in the cities of the South. In the 
North a great improvement has already been 
effected. In a report on "The Health and 
Physique of the Negro American" (Atlanta 
University Publications, No. XI. 1906) we read: 

Ten years ago the [negro] death-rate was twice the 
birth-rate in New York; to-day they are about the 
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same, with the death-rate steadily decreasing and 
the birth-rate increasing. Ten years ago the birth¬ 
rate of Philadelphia was less than the death-rate; to¬ 
day it is six per thousand higher. . . . With the 

improved sanitary condition, improved education, 
and better economic opportunities, the mortality of 
the race may, and probably will, steadily decrease 
until it becomes normal. 

If there is anv permanence and any efficacy 
in the “wave of prohibition” that is passing 
over the South, it must certainly cause a great 
reduction in negro mortality; and it surely 
cannot be long before means are found to check 
the vending of noxious drugs. Unless, in short, 
the civilization of the South is to stand still 
while the negro dies off, there seems to be little 
likelihood of his fulfilling Mr. Bruce’s prog¬ 
nostic. This great and beautiful region can¬ 
not possibly find its salvation in making itself a 
hell for the negro. 

When 1 quoted to Dr. Booker Washington 
Mr. Bruce’s death-sentence on his people, he 
was moved to one of his rare laughs. In Dr. 
Washington’s opinion, which may very well 
prove to be correct, the natural increase of the 
negro in the South about keeps pace with that 
of the white man. The white race, however, is 
being largely recruited by immigration, so that 
its numerical preponderance is doubtless in¬ 
creasing. 11 would appear, then, that unless con¬ 
ditions very greatly alter, there is little chance 
of the black "race outbreeding and submerging 
the white, but equally little chance of the black 
race being obliging enough to die out. Conserv¬ 
ative statisticians estimate that at the close of 
this century there will be anywhere from twenty- 
five to thirty-five million negroes in America. 

Taking the Southern States at large, then, we 
find that one person out of every three is wholly 
or partly of African blood. It is sometimes 
maintained that really pure-bred negroes are 
very rare; but this seems to be a mistake. 
Professor W. E. B. Du Bois, himself a man of 
mixed origin and not likely to underestimate 
the numbers of his own class, thinks that in two 
thirds of the negroes of the United States there 
are no “recognizable traces” of white blood. 
He adds that white blood doubtless exists in 
many who show no trace of it; but for practical 
purposes this speculation may be disregarded. 
I think we may take it as pretty certain that if, 
in the South, one person out of every three is of 
African descent, one person out of every four is 
either actually or virtually a full-blooded negro. 
But it must not be supposed that the distribu¬ 
tion of the races is by any means even. Some 
districts, such as the mountainous regions of 
Tennessee and West Virginia, contain hardly 
any negroes; while in other districts, not a few, 
the blacks largely outnumber the whites. 


These are no doubt the districts in which the 
pure-bred black most abounds. 

Is There a “Negro Problem”? 

Having ascertained, approximately, the nu¬ 
merical relations of the two races, we are now in 
a position to consider the problem or problems 
involved. And first we are confronted with the 
question, “Is there any real problem at all?” 

Some people deny it, or at all events maintain 
that the problem is created solely by the almost 
insane arrogance and inhumanity of the South¬ 
ern white man. This view lingers in the North, 
among the inheritors of the old abolitionist sen¬ 
timent. In England it has been roundly ex¬ 
pressed by Mr. H. G. Wells, and somewhat more 
considerately by even so high an authority as 
Sir Sydney Olivier. I need scarcely say that 
it is a very popular view among the negroes in 
the South itself. 

For a typical (though moderate) American 
utterance of this opinion the following may 
suffice. It is a passage from “Race Questions 
and Prejudices,” by a distinguished psychol¬ 
ogist, Professor Royce of Harvard {interna¬ 
tional Journal of Ethics , April, 1906): 

Scientifically viewed, these problems of ours turn 
out to be not so much problems caused by anything 
which is essential to the existence or to the nature of 
the races of men themselves. Our so-called race 
problems are merely the problems caused by our an¬ 
tipathies. . . . Such antipathies will always play 

their part in human history. But what we can do 
about them is to try not to be fooled by them, not to 
take them too seriously because of their mere name. 
We can remember that they are childish phenomena 
in our lives, phenomena on a level with a dread of 
snakes or of mice, phenomena that we share with the 
cats and with the dogs, not noble phenomena, but 
caprices of our complex nature. 

The attitude of the South, then, in the con¬ 
ception of Professor Royce, is no more rational 
than that of a woman who shrieks, jumps on a 
chair, and gathers her skirts about her ankles, 
because a mouse happens to run across the 
floor. I should have thought that the wiser 
tendency of modern science was to divine some¬ 
thing more than a “caprice” in so deep-rooted 
an instinct as the dread even of mice. As for 
the dread of snakes, it was surely by a slip of 
the pen that Professor Royce adduced it. 

Not at all dissimilar is the judgment of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. Hearing a great deal of loose, il¬ 
logical, inconclusive talk on the color question, 
and having himself taken a “mighty liking” to 
these “gentle, human, dark-skinned people” as 
he saw them in a Chicago music-hall and else¬ 
where, Mr. Wells formed the opinion that there 
was no reason at all in the Southern frame of 
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mind. His conclusion is that “these emotions 
are a cult”; and by a cult he evidently means a 
contagious fanatical folly. 

Now Mr. Wells is a man for whose essential 
wisdom I have a very high respect. If I were 
bound to acknowledge myself the disciple of 
any living thinker, I should have small hesita¬ 
tion in selecting him as my guide and philos¬ 
opher. But his chapter on “The Tragedy of 
Color” in “The Future in America” is tinged 
with what I cannot but take to be a dogmatic 
impatience of all distinctions and difficulties of 
race. Before writing it, he might, I think, 
have asked himself whether the theory of sheer 
race-monomania was not, perhaps, a rather 
too simple way of accounting for “emotions” 
felt with absolute unanimity (in a greater or 
less degree) by some twenty million Southern 
white people. The arguments he heard might 
be weak, ill-informed, inconclusive; the conduct 
in which the emotions expressed themselves 
might often be indefensible and abhorrent; and 
yet there might lie at the root of the emotions 
something very different from sheer unreason. 

I think Mr. Wells should have been chary of 
“indicting a nation” without more careful re¬ 
flection and a closer examination of evidence. 

Sir Sydney Olivier, on the other hand, speaks 
with the authority of one who has spent many 
years in close contact with negroes, having been 
a successful administrator of large communi¬ 
ties in which they greatly preponderate. It is 
impossible to suspect him of hastiness or of a 
priori doctrinairism. What, then, is his view? 
In his “White Capital and Colored Labor” 
(1907) he tells us that both in visiting the 
United States and in discussing race questions 
with American visitors to Jamaica, “he found 
himself, as a British West Indian, unable to 
entirely account for an attitude of mind which 
impressed him as superstitious, if not hysterical, 
and as indicating misapprehensions of premises 
very ominous for the United States of the 
future.” He proceeds: 

The theory held in the Southern States of America 
and in some British Colonies, comes, in substance, to 
this — that the negro is an inferior order in nature 
to the white man, in the same sense that the ape may 
be said to be so. It is really upon this theory that 
American negrophobia rests, and not only upon the 
viciousness or criminality of the negro. This vicious¬ 
ness and criminality are. in fact, largely invented, 
imputed, and exaggerated, in order to support and 
justify the propaganda of race exclusiveness [p. 43]. 

And again, in another part of his book: 

My argument has been that race prejudice is the 
fetish of the man of short views; and that it is a short¬ 
sighted and suicidal creed, with no healthy future for 
the community that entertains it [p. 173]. 


I have very real diffidence in contesting the 
deliberate judgment of a man like Sir Sydney 
Olivier on a question which he has deeply studied; 
but I cannot believe with him that the problem 
is simply one of Southern unwisdom. On the 
contrary, I believe that, however unwise in much 
of her talk and her action, the South is in the 
main animated by a just and far-feeling, if not 
far-seeing, instinct. That there has been an 
infinitude of tragic unwisdom in the matter, 
not in the South alone, no one nowadays de¬ 
nies. But I believe that the problem, far from 
being unreal, is so real and so dishearteningly 
difficult that nothing but an almost super¬ 
human wisdom, energy, and courage will ever 
effectually deal with it. 

Let me try to give my reasons for this belief. 

White Man’s Land or Brown Man’s Land? 

No one, I suppose,— not even Mr. Wells,— 
would deny that the importation of the African 
into America was an egregious blunder as well 
as a monstrous crime. Without him the South 
would perhaps have developed more slowly 
during the eighteenth century; but she would 
have escaped the arrest of development which 
sums up her history during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. She would have escaped the war bv 
which she strove, with misguided heroism, to 
perpetuate that arrest of development. She 
would have escaped the “horrors” of that 
Reconstruction period which still haunts her 
memory like a nightmare. She would have 
escaped the prostration and impoverishment 
from which she is only now beginning — 
though very rapidly — to recover. The negro 
has assuredly been her calamity in the past. 
To say, as negro writers often do, that he has 
created her wealth, is to ignore the appalling 
price she has paid for him. Much more truly 
may he be said to have created her poverty. 

This, however, is certainly not the negro’s 
fault. He did not thrust himself upon the 
South: he was no willing immigrant. Historic 
recriminations, therefore, are perfectly idle — 
as idle as the attempts of Southern writers to 
shift responsibility for the slave trade to the 
shoulders of the New England States. I cast a 
glance back at history merely to remind the 
reader that the presence of the negro in America 
is not the result of a natural movement, an in¬ 
evitable expansion, a migration springing from 
economic necessity or from deep impulses of 
folk-psychology. It is, on the contrary, the 
outcome of what may almost be called a dis¬ 
astrous accident — of inhuman cupidity in the 
slave-dealers and economic short-sightedness 
in the slave-owners. 

The upshot, as we find it to-day, is that in a 
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magnificent country, well outside the torrid 
zone, and eminently suited to be the home of a 
white race, one person in every three is colored 
and one person in every four is physically indis¬ 
tinguishable from an African savage. It would 
be the extravagance of paradox to maintain 
that this is a positively desirable condition, 
preferable to that of a country which presents 
a normal uniformity of complexion. England, 
for instance, would certainly not be a more de¬ 
sirable place of residence if one fourth of her 
population were transmuted into the semblance 
of Dahomeyans, even supposing that the meta¬ 
morphosis involved no moral or intellectual 
change for the worse. A monochrome civiliza¬ 
tion is on the face of it preferable to such a pie¬ 
bald civilization as at present exists in the 
Southern States. 

Here at once, then, we have a difference be¬ 
tween the South and the West Indies, which Sir 
Sydney Olivier seems strangely to overlook. 
The West Indies are not climatically fitted to be 
a “ white man’s land ”; or, if it was ever possible 
that they should become one, the chance was 
lost at the very outset of their history. They 
are once for all black men’s lands, with a 
sprinkling of whites governing and exploiting 
them. It would be much more reasonable for 
the black to chafe under the dominance of the 
white, than for the white to resent the presence 
of the black. But the case in the Southern 
States is absolutely different. They were ex¬ 
plored, settled, organized by white men; by 
white men their liberties were vindicated. 
They are fitted by their climate and resources 
to be not only a white man's land, but one of 
the greatest white men’s lands in the world. 
The black man came there only as a (terribly ill- 
chosen) tool for their development. When the 
tool ceases to be a tool and claims a third part of 
the heritage, the “peripetia” is no doubt dra¬ 
matic and exceedingly moral, but none the less 
exasperating to a generation which, after all, 
was personally innocent of the original crime- 
blunder. No one enjoys playing the scapegoat 
in a moral apologue; and the Southern white 
man would be more than human if he accepted 
the part with perfect equanimity. At any rate, 
the West Indian white man has no right to 
assume an air of superior virtue until the con¬ 
ditions of his case are even remotely analogous. 
The negro in the West Indies is the essence and 
foundation of life; in the United States, he is 
a regrettable accident. 

Four Possibilities: /. Extinction 

It is time now that we should look more 
closely into the conditions of this piebald com¬ 
munity which a violent interference with the 


normal course of race-distribution has es¬ 
tablished in the Southern States. 

The future seems to contain four possibilities, 
or rather conceivabilities, which may be ex¬ 
amined in turn. 

(1) Things may “worry along” in the pres¬ 
ent profoundly unsatisfactory condition, until 
the negro gradually dies out. 

(2) The education of both races, and the 
moral and economic elevation of the black 
race, may gradually enable them to live side 
by side in mutual tolerance and forbearance, 
without mingling, but without clashing. 

(3) Marriage between persons of the two 
races may — I mean might conceivably — be 
legalized, and the color line obliterated by 
“miscegenation.” 

(4) The negro race might be geographically 
segregated, by deportation or otherwise, and 
established in a community or communities of 
its own. 

The* first eventuality — the evanescence of 
the negro race — we have already examined 
and seen to be highly improbable. Let me only 
add here that there is one way in which it might 
conceivably be brought about — a way too hor¬ 
rible to be contemplated, yet not wholly beyond 
ttfe bounds of possibility. The recurrence of 
such an outbreak as the Atlanta riot of 1906 
might lead to very terrible consequences. On 
that occasion the white mob found the negroes 
unarmed, and wreaked its frenzy practically 
unopposed. But the lesson was not lost on the 
negroes, and a similar onslaught would, in many 
places, find them armed and capable of a certain 
amount of resistance. In that case one dares 
not think what might happen. Their resist¬ 
ance could scarcely be effectual, in the sense of 
intimidating and checking white violence. It 
would, on the contrary, infuriate the mob, and 
lend some show of justification to their proceed¬ 
ings; while the frenzy would spread from city to 
city, and the result might quite well be one of 
the darkest pages in American or any other 
history. Once let a dozen white men be killed 
by armed negroes in any city of the South, and a 
flame would burst out all over the land which 
would work untold devastation before either 
authority or humanity could check it. The 
incident would be taken as a declaration of 
racial war; everywhere the white mob would in¬ 
sist on searching for arms in the negro quarters; 
the negroes would inevitably attempt some 
panic-stricken defensive organization; and the 
more effective it proved, the more terrible would 
be the calamity to their race. Not even in the 
wildest frenzy, of course, could the race, or a 
tenth part of the race, be violently wiped out; 
but they might be so dismayed and terrorized 
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as to lose that natural buoyancy of spirit which 
has hitherto sustained them, and enabled them 
to increase and multiply. The prophets of ex¬ 
tinction already read hopelessness and a pre¬ 
science of doom in the negro tone of mind; but, 
so far, I think the wish is father to the thought. 
The race, as a whole, is confident, in its happy- 
go-lucky way. But would their spirit survive 
a great massacre, followed by an open and 
chronic Negerhet^e? I doubt it; and I be¬ 
lieve it possible that in this way Mr. P. A. 
Bruce’s prophecy might be realized more rapidly 
than he anticipated. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
South lives on the brink of such a horror; but 
there is no denying that the elements are pres¬ 
ent which might one day bring it to pass. Sir 
Sydney Olivier is quite right in calling the 
feeling of a large class of Southerners toward 
the negro “hysterical” and ungoverned; and 
this is just the class tliat is handiest with its 
“guns.” Long and laborious treatises have 
been written to prove, on Biblical evidence, 
that the negro is a “beast,” and, on scientific 
evidence, that he is more nearly an ape than a 
man. These works, no doubt, are scarcely sane; 
but their insanity is by no means peculiar to 
their individual authors. The word “exter¬ 
mination” is gravely spoken by men who are 
not therefore held to be maniacs or even mono¬ 
maniacs. The South, says Mr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois, is “simply an armed camp for intimidat¬ 
ing black folk”; and where such a condition 
prevails the possibility of sudden disaster is 
never far off. To recognize the possibility is not 
to bring it nearer, but rather to indicate the 
urgent need of measures that shall place it in¬ 
finitely remote. 

Four Possibilities: II. The Atlanta 
Compromise 

We pass now to the second eventuality — the 
gradual smoothing away of friction, so that the 
two races may live side by side, never blending 
and yet never jarring. This is the conception set 
forth in Dr. Booker Washington’s celebrated 
“Atlanta Compromise” speech of 1895, wherein 
he said, “In all things purely social we can be as 
separate as the five fingers, and yet one as the 
hand in all things essential to mutual progress.” 
Is this a possible — I will not say ideal, for that 
it manifestly is not — but a possible working 
arrangement? 

One thing is evident at the outset—namely, 
that the fourteen years that have elapsed since 
Dr. Washington uttered this aspiration have 
brought its fulfilment no nearer. Both negro 
education and white education have advanced 
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in the interim; the “respectable” and well-to- 
do class of negroes has considerably increased; 
but the feeling between the races is worse 
rather than better. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
used to say, “Northerners espouse the cause of 
the negro as a race, but dislike negroes indi¬ 
vidually ; while Southerners do not dislike 
negroes individually, but oppose them as a race.” 
Ten years ago there was a large element of 
truth in this saying; but it becomes less and less 
true with every year that passes. The old- 
time kindliness of feeling between the ex-owner 
and the ex-slave is rapidly becoming a mere 
tradition. No common memories or sentiments 
hold together the new generations of the two 
races: they are growing up in unmitigated mu¬ 
tual antipathy. At best, indeed, the Southern 
kindliness of feeling toward the individual 
negro subsisted only so long as he “knew his 
place” and kept it; and the very process of edu¬ 
cation and elevation on which Dr. Washington 
relies renders the negro ever less willing to keep 
the place the Southern white man assigns him. 
In the North, too, while the dislike of the indi¬ 
vidual negro has greatly increased, the theoretic 
fondness for the race has very perceptibly 
cooled. Altogether, the tendency of events 
since 1895 has not been at all in the direction of 
the Atlanta Compromise. The Atlanta riot of 
eleven years later was a grimly ironic comment 
on Dr. Washington's speech. 

This merely means, it may be said, that 
education has as yet produced no sensible effect 
upon the inveterate and inhuman prejudice of 
the South. Nevertheless time and patience 
may justify Dr. Washington’s optimism. 
There is no saying, indeed, what a great deal of 
time and a great deal of patience may not effect. 
Meanwhile, let us see what is really involved in 
the idea of the Atlanta Compromise. 

We are to conceive, in the first place, an im¬ 
mense advance in the negro race — an advance 
in education, industry, thrift, and general effi¬ 
ciency. Well, this is possible enough — the 
negro is certainly civilizable, if not indefinitely, 
at any rate far beyond the average level he has 
yet attained. Negro crime might easily be re¬ 
duced within normal limits; for the race is not 
inherently criminal, but is rendered so by ig¬ 
norance, poverty, vice, injustice, and a thor¬ 
oughly bad penal system. The next fifty 
years, if present influences continue to work 
unimpeded, may see a very large increase in the 
class of law-abiding, property-holding negroes, 
and possibly a considerable improvement even 
in the condition of the black proletariat. But 
supposing that, by the exercise of infinite pa¬ 
tience for fifty or a hundred years, a condition 
something like that indicated in the Atlanta 
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formula were ultimately attained, would it be 
desirable? and could it be permanent? 

The assumed improvement of conditions would 
of course imply a steady increase in the numbers 
of the black race; so that, even with the aid of 
immigration, the white race would probably not 
greatly add to its numerical superiority. Let 
us suppose that at the end of fifty years the 
colored people were not as one in three, but as 
one in four, and that this ratio remained pretty 
constant. Here, then, we should have a na¬ 
tion within a nation, unassimilated and (by 
hypothesis) unassimilable, occupying one fourth 
of the whole field of existence, and performing 
no function that could not, in their absence, be 
at least as well performed by assimilable peo¬ 
ple, whose presence would be a strength' to the 
community.* The black nation would be a 
hampering, extraneous element in the body 
politic, like a bullet encysted in the human 
frame. It may lie there for years without 
setting up inflammation or gangrene, and caus¬ 
ing no more than occasional twinges of pain; 
but it certainly cannot contribute to the health, 
efficiency, or comfort of the organism. Is it 
wonderful that the Atlanta Compromise, sup¬ 
posing it realized in all conceivable perfection, 
should excite little enthusiasm in the white 
South? 

But to imagine it realized in perfection is to 
imagine an impossibility — almost a contra¬ 
diction in terms. We are on the one hand to 
suppose the negro ambitious, progressive, pros¬ 
perous, and on the other hand to imagine him 
humbly acquiescent in his status as a social 
pariah. The thing is out of the question; such 
saintlike humility has long ceased to form any 
part of the moral equipment of the American 
negro. The bullet could never be thoroughly 
encysted; it would always irritate, rankle, 
fester. Dr. Washington’s formula, in renounc¬ 
ing social equality, is judiciously vague as to 
political rights. But one thing is certain — 
neither Dr. Washington nor any other negro 
leader really contemplates their surrender. It 
is quite inconceivable that the nation within a 
nation should acquiesce in disfranchisement; 
and the question of the negro vote will always 
be a disturbing factor in Southern political life. 
Either he must be jockeyed out of it by devices 
abhorrent to democratic principle and more or 
less subversive of political morality; or, if he be 
honestly suffered to cast his ballot, he will 
block the healthy divergence of political opin¬ 
ion in the South, since, in any party conflict, he 
would hold the balance between the two sides, 
and thus become the dominant power in the 

♦Negro labor is indispensable to the South only inasmuch as the 
negro has kept and keeps out the white laborer. 


state. This will always be a danger so long as 
the unassimilated negro is forced, by his sepa¬ 
rateness, to think and act first as a negro and 
only in the second place as an American. Even 
if the Atlanta Compromise were otherwise 
realizable, the friction at this point would 
always continue acute. 

The Crux of the Problem 

The worst, however, remains behind. If the 
Atlanta Compromise were possible in every other 
way, it would be impossible on the side of sex. 
For two races to dwell side by side in large 
numbers, and to be prohibited from coming to¬ 
gether in legal marriage, is unwholesome and de¬ 
moralizing to both. I am not thinking mainly of 
what Mr. Ray Stannard Baker calls “the tragedy 
of the mulatto. ” 11 seems hard, no doubt, that 

marriage should be impossible between a white 
man and a girl in whose complexion, perhaps, 
an eighth or sixteenth part of negro blood is 
entirely imperceptible; but such cases are ro¬ 
mantic exceptions, and do not constitute a 
serious factor in the problem. Negroes, at any 
rate, will tell you proudly that the young men 
and women of their race, however light-skinned, 
hold it no hardship that their choice of mates 
should be restricted to their own people. What¬ 
ever be the truth as to these marginal relations, 
they are not the essence of the matter. The 
essence is simply this: the youth and manhood 
of the white South is subjected to an altogether 
unfair and unhealthy ordeal by the constant 
presence of a multitude of physically well- 
developed women, among whom, in the lower 
levels, there is no strong tradition of chastity, 
and to whom the penalties of incontinence are 
very slight. To say, as many Southerners will, 
that there is no such thing as virtue among 
negro women is stupidly libelous; but it is im¬ 
possible to doubt that the average standard of 
sexual conduct among the lower orders of the 
black and brown population is anythingbut high. 
And this is not a state of things that can be 
radically amended in one generation or in two. 
The completest realization of the Atlanta Com¬ 
promise that is conceivable within, say, a cen¬ 
tury would still leave the white male exposed, 
from boyhood upward, to a stimulation of his 
animal instincts which, in the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the case, cannot be otherwise than 
unwholesome. 

We are here at the very heart of the problem. 
All other relations are adjustable at a certain 
sacrifice; but not this one. If the two races are 
to live together without open and lawful inter¬ 
mingling, it must be at the cost of incessant de¬ 
moralization to both. “Miscegenation," in the 


sense of permanent concubinage and the rear¬ 
ing of hybrid families, may be held in check by 
the strong social sentiment against it; but 
nothing can hold in check the still more de¬ 
grading casual commerce between the white 
man (and youth) and the colored woman. It 
is probably this fact, quite as much as the 
hideous proclivities .of the criminal negro male, 
that hardens the heart of the white woman 
against the black race. Nor is the unwhole¬ 
someness of the condition measured by the 
actual amount of laxity to which it leads 
Temptation may. in myriads of cases be re¬ 
sisted; but this order of temptation ought not 
to be m the air* 

I venture to say that no one — not even Dr 
Washington himself — really believes in the 
Atlanta Compromise as a stable solution of the 
problem. The negroes who accept-it as an in¬ 
terim ideal (so to speak) never doubt that it is 
but a stepping-stone to freedom of racial inter¬ 
mixture They see that so long as constant 
physical propinquity endures, the color barrier 
between the sexes is factitious and in great 
measure unreal; and they believe that at last 
the race-pride of the white man will be worn 
down, and he will accept the inevitable amal¬ 
gamation. The ultimate forces at war in the 
South are the instinctive, half-conscious desire 
of the black race to engraft itself on the white 
stock,| and the no less instinctive horror of the 
white stock at such a surrender of its racial in¬ 
tegrity. This horror is all the more acute — all 
the more morbid, if you will — because the 
white race is conscious of its own frailty, and 
knows that it is, in some sense, fighting a battle 
against perfidious nature. It is a hard thing to 
say, but I have little doubt it is true, that much 
of the injustice and cruelty to which the negro 
is subjected in the South is a revenge, not so 
much for sexual crime on the negro's part, as 
for an uneasy conscience or consciousness on the 
part of the whites. 11 is because the black race 
inevitably appeals to one order of lower in¬ 
stincts in the white, that it suffers from the 
sympathetic stimulation of another order of 
lower instincts. 


h Booker Washington said to Mr. Wells: “May we not 
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Four Possibilities: 111. Amalgamation 

This brings us, of course, to the third of the 
conceivabilities above enumerated — the legal¬ 
ization of marriage between the two races. To 
the white South, nothing is more inconceiv¬ 
able: to the critics of the white South 
nothing is more simple. Which of them is in 
the right? 

It is significant that none of these outside 
critics puts the slightest faith in the Atlanta 
Compromise. They see quite clearly that the 
two races cannot live together and yet apart. 

heir solution is the obvious one of free inter¬ 
mixture, and they cannot understand why the 
bouth should be so inveterately opposed to it 
Why make such a fuss, they say, over such a 
simple matter? 

And then comes a long array of arguments 
to minimize, in general, the significance of race, 
and, in particular, the gap between the white 
race and the black. Racial purity is a vain 
imagination; there is no such thing, at any rate 
among European peoples; and if it existed it 
would only be a limitation and a misfortune to 
the people afflicted with it. Most of all is the 
Anglo-Saxon race ridiculed as a historic fallacy. 

he South, which boasts itself almost the last 
stronghold of pure Anglo-Saxondom, is told 
that the pure Anglo-Saxon is a myth and a 
superstition. As to the negro, we are assured 
that we were all negroes once, or something very 
much to that effect. At any rate, it is asserted 
that the Mediterranean races, with whom 
western civilization originated, were in great 
part of negro origin. Skull-measurement and 
brain-weight are called in to prove — whatever 
the particular disputant wants to prove. 
Special qualities are claimed for the negro — 
such as a rich imagination, an innate courtesy 
and a strong musical faculty; and it is argued 

* „ ix he A Se are the ver y thin g s °f which the (so- 
called) Anglo-Saxon race stands most in need, 
jreat play is made with the quasi-scientific 
modern Rousseauism which avers that our 
barbarian ancestors were better men than we 
and thence argues that there is little or no real’ 
gap between the savage of to-day and the civil¬ 
ized man. Weismannism is pressed into the 
service to show that, as the aptitudes and ten¬ 
dencies that we sum up in the word civilization 
are acquired and therefore (it is argued) un- 
transmissible, the white child can have profited 
nothing by its ancestors’ centuries of upward 
struggle from barbarism, while the black child 
cannot be in any way handicapped by his de¬ 
scent through untold ages of savagery. We are 
even assured that civilization has sprung from 
and must be maintained by “the commingling 
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of all with all, the general ‘pan-mixture,’ the 
universal ‘half-breed.’”* 

Fortunately it is quite unnecessary that I 
should plunge into the mazes of ethnological 
controversy. It is sufficient for my present 
purpose to note that controversy, and very 
lively controversy, exists. The practical equal¬ 
ity of the two races is so far from being a point 
on which all authorities are agreed, that it may 
rather be called a paradox which charms a cer¬ 
tain order of mind by reason of its very audacity. 
So, too, with the opinion that, whether the 
African race be or be not inferior, it possesses 
qualities that the European stock needs, and 
ought to accept with gratitude. Whether true 
or false, this is, at present at any rate, a quite 
undemonstrated speculation. Even Sir Sydney 
Olivier, who maintains in general that a man of 
mixed race is “potentially a more competent 
vehicle of humanity,” advances no proof of the 
benefits of the particular mixture in question 
which can for a moment be expected to carry 
conviction to the Southern white man. The 
South, then, is urged by the amalgamation 
theorists to embark upon, or submit to, what 
is at best a great experiment. It is to quell 
its higher instincts (for so it regards them, 
rightly or wrongly) and commit what it feels in 
the marrow of its bones to be a degrading race- 
abnegation, in deference to a half-scientific, 
half-humanitarian opinion, held by certain 
theorists outside its own boundaries, to the 
effect that, after all, there is no great difference 
between black and white, and that the com¬ 
plexion of the future will certainly be a uniform 
yellow. Can any one blame the South for 
answering: “No, thank you! If you in England 
or in New England are tired of being white men, 
and sigh for the blessings of an African blend, 
we can send you several million negroes, of both 
sexes, who will no doubt be happy, on suitable 
terms, to intermarry with your sons and 
daughters. For our part, we are content with 
our complexion as it is. We see no reason to 
believe that the African slave-trade was the 
means adopted by a beneficent Providence for 
the ultimate improvement of our Anglo-Saxon 
stock; nor, on the other hand, can we accept it 
as a just punishment for the sins of our fathers 
that our race, as a race, should be merged and 
obliterated in indiscriminate hybridism.” 

I do not pretend, of course, that the fixed 
antipathy of the South to the very idea of 
amalgamation is a purely rational one. Who 
is so foolish as to look for pure reason in aught 
that concerns the obscure fundamentals of life? 
What I am trying to show is that, whatever 
irrational elements may mingle with it, the 

♦Jean Finot, “ Race Prejudice,” London, 1906, p. xv. 


Southern sentiment has a solid and sufficient 
nucleus of reason. The advantages of fusion, 
as between such antipodal races as the white 
European and the black African, are, to sav the 
least of it, unproved; and a race may be forgiven, 
surely, which declines to try on its own body, 
so to speak, so problematic and so irremediable 
an experiment. For, once, made, this experi¬ 
ment cannot be unmade. The South must 
choose between definitely renouncing its posi¬ 
tion as a “white man's land” or struggling to 
maintain it. What wonder if it feels that it has 
no choice in the matter? 

The Races Not Equal 

I have stated the case at the very lowest in 
saying that the advantages of fusion are un¬ 
proved. Though it is not essential to my posi¬ 
tion, I must confess that my personal belief 
goes much further, and that the disadvantages 
of fusion are, to mv thinking, proved beyond 
all reasonable doubt. I have not hitherto em¬ 
phasized the essential and innate inferiority of 
the negro race, because my argument did not 
demand it. But the fact of this inferiority 
seems to me as evident as it is inevitable. 
However fallacious may be the boundaries be¬ 
tween this and that European race, the boun¬ 
dary between the European and the African is 
real, and not to be argued away. The Eu¬ 
ropean is the fruit of untold generations of up¬ 
ward struggle, the African of untold genera¬ 
tions of immobility. At the very dawn of his¬ 
tory, the ancestors of the white American had 
advanced to a point beyond that which the 
ancestors of the Afro-American had attained 
when they were shipped across the Atlantic 
from fifty to two hundred years ago. That the 
negro race has some very amiable qualities is 
not denied. It is not denied that civilization 
has brought with it certain disadvantages and 
corruptions, and that the white savage is in 
some ways a more deplorable phenomenon than 
the black savage. Nor is it denied that the 
negro, in virtue of his strong imitative instinct, 
has, in many cases, shown a remarkable power 
of taking on a certain measure of civilization. 
But all this does not practically lessen the huge 
historic gap between the two races. Even if 
we admit the innate power of the negro to over¬ 
take the white man in intellectual grasp and 
moral stability, we must in reason allow him a 
few centuries to make up his millenniums of 
arrearage. Whatever it may become in the 
course of ten or fifteen generations, the negro 
race here and now is inferior to the white race, 
not only because of its “previous condition of 
servitude,” but, ultimately and fundamentally, 
because of its recent condition of savagery. 
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Therefore the white race, in accepting amalga¬ 
mation, would be derogating from its birth¬ 
right and climbing down the scale of humanity. 

Our theorists are, on the whole, too much 
inclined to confound instinct with prejudice. 
It is absurd to class as pure prejudice the white 
man's preference for the color and facial .con¬ 
tour of his race. This is no place for an analysis 
of our sense of beauty; but to maintain off¬ 
hand that it is an unmeaning product of sheer 
^ habit, with no biological justification, is simply 
to shirk the problem and postpone analysis to 
dogma. Does any one really believe that the 
genius of Caesar and Napoleon, of Milton and 
Goethe, had nothing to do with their facial 
angle, and could have found an equally con¬ 
venient habitation behind thick lips and under 
woolly skulls? The negro himself (as distinct 
from the mulatto rhetorician) takes his stand 
on no such paradox. Whoever may doubt the 
superiority of the white race, it is not he; and it 
is a racial, not merely a social or economic, 
superiority to which he does instinctive homage. 
It does not enter his head to champion his own 
racial ideal, to set up an African Venus in 
rivalry to the Hellenic, and claim a new Judg¬ 
ment of Paris between them. If wishing could 
change the Ethiopian’s skin, there would be 
never a negro in America. The black race, out of 
its poverty, spends thousands of dollars an¬ 
nually on “anti-kink” lotions, vainly supposed 
to straighten the African wool. The brown 
belle tones her complexion with pearl powder; 
and many a black mother takes pride in the 
brown skin of her offspring, though it proclaims 
their illegitimacy. There cannot be the smallest 
doubt that amalgamation, in the negro’s eyes, 
means an enormous gain to his race. It means 
ennoblement, transfiguration. It is quite natu¬ 
ral that he should not too curiously inquire 
whether the gain to him would involve a cor¬ 
responding loss to the white man. That is the 
white man’s business, not his. The one thing 
his instinct tells him is that, if he can break 
down the white man’s resistance and make the 
Southern States a brown or yellow man’s land, 
he will have achieved a splendid racial triumph. 


States themselves. The mulatto exists and has 
existed for generations, not in hundreds or 
thousands, but in millions: in what respect has 
he proved himself superior to the pure Spaniard, 
or Portuguese, or Anglo-Saxon? Does South 
American history bear testimony to his political 
competence? Have his achievements in science, 
in art, in literature, in music, been superior to 
those of the un-Africanized peoples? Or, waiv¬ 
ing the question of superiority, has he even, in 
these domains, produced meritorious work in 
any fair proportion to his numbers? I do not 
say that it is impossible to make a sort of case 
for him, by the ransacking of records and the 
employment of a very indefinite standard of 
values. But I do most emphatically say that 
no conspicuous and undeniable advantage has 
resulted from the blending of bloods, such as 
can or ought to counteract the instinctive re¬ 
pugnance of the South. 

In a work entitled “Twentieth Century Negro 
Literature,” published in 1901, Mr. Edward E. 
Cooper, a mulatto journalist, quotes Byron’s 
lines: 

You have the letters Cadmus gave; 

Think ye he meant them for a slave? 

and then comments as follows: 

Now Cadmus was a black African slave, captured 
in war; so was /Esop, the world's greatest fabulist; so 
was Terence, among the grandest of Rome’s lyric 
poets; so was Pushkin, the national poet to-day of 
Russia; so was Alexandre Dumas, the first, the great¬ 
est, not only of French novelists, but of novelists of all 
times, and the infinite storehouse from which all 
novelists draw, Honors de Balzac and Charles 
Dickens to the contrary notwithstanding. 


'The Case for the [Mulatto 

It is urged, as we have already seen, that the 
black man's gain would not be the white man’s 
loss, but that the black race would bring to the 
white certain qualities of which it stands sorely 
in need, the result of the mixture being a more 
competent “vehicle of all the qualities and 
powers that we imply by humanity.” Has ex¬ 
perience justified this speculation? We have 
ample experience to go upon — in South 
America, in the West Indies, in the Southern 


This writer can scarcely mean what he says — 
namely, that Alexandre Dumas and the rest 
were all black African slaves captured in war. 
We must interpret him liberally, and take him 
to be simply asserting the literary genius of the 
African race, whether pure or blended. A 
better case than this might doubtless be made 
for it; but a ten times better case would still be 
very far from a good case. And Mr. Edward 
E. Cooper is a fair average specimen of the 
negro champion of negro genius. Another 
spokesman of the race, by the way, in the same 
collection of essays, argues that if the Southern 
clergy had done their duty in denouncing lynch¬ 
ing, there would have been no assassination of 
President McKinley, “nor would there be any¬ 
where such an illiberal public sentiment as 
would openly criticize our Chief Executive for 
dining a representative member of the race 
whose feasts even Jupiter did not disdain to 
grace.” 
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'Biological Argument 

To wind up this attempt to place on a basis of 
reason the Southern horror of amalgamation, I 
return for a moment to Sir Sydney Olivier’s 
argument on the point.* He says: 

There may naturally be aversion on the part of and 
a strong social objection on behalf of the white woman 
against her marriage with a black or colored man. 
There is no correspondingly strong instinctive aver¬ 
sion, nor is there so strong an ostensible social ob¬ 
jection to a white man’s marrying a woman of mixed 
descent. The latter kind of union is much more likely 
to occur than the former. There is good biological 
reason for this distinction. Whatever the poten¬ 
tialities of the African stocks as a vehicle for human 
manifestation, and I myself believe them to be 
exceedingly important and valuable, . . . the 

white races are now, in fact, by far the farther ad¬ 
vanced in effectual human development, and it would 
be expedient on this account alone that their ma¬ 
ternity should be economized to the utmost. A 
woman may be the mother of a limited number of 
children, and our notion of the number advisable is 
contracting: it is bad natural economy, and instinct 
very potently opposes it, to breed backwards from 
her. There is no such reason against the begetting of 
children by white men in countries where, if they are 
to breed at all, it must be with women of colored or 
mixed races. The offspring of such breeding, whether 
legitimate or illegitimate, is, from the point of view of 
efficiency, an acquisition to the community, and, 
under favorable conditions, an advance on the pure¬ 
bred African. 

To this I have nothing to object, save that it 
manifestly and in its very terms does not apply 
to the Southern States of America. Sir Sydney 
does not intend it so to apply; but when he 
proceeds to speak of the Southern States, he 
somehow neglects to draw the necessary distinc¬ 
tions. The conditions he has in mind # in the 
above paragraph are those of a black man's 
land, not of a white man's land. It may readily 
be granted that a fundamentally black com¬ 
munity gains by the infusion of white blood, 
though the circumstances of the “first cross” 
are scarcely agreeable to civilized sentiment. 
There can be little beyond sheer animalism in 
the relations between a white man and a black 
woman; and such parentage cannot be reckoned 
the most desirable. This feeling, however, is 
perhaps a mere superstition; the science of 
eugenics is not yet far enough advanced, 1 take 
it, to afford us any authoritative guidance. 
Sir Sydney Olivier, at all events, rejects without 
hesitation the view that the mulatto is inferior, 
not only to the white, but to the pure black. 
The mulatto element in a black community, he 
maintains, is a distinct gain; and the larger it is 

*1 do not dwell on his surely unadvised initial statement that 
the “ barriers ” between white and black “are not different in kind 
or in strength from those which once separated neighboring 
Kuropean tribes." I presume that “once" must be taken as re¬ 
ferring to prehistoric ages, reconstructed on scanty ethnological 
evidence. 


the better. So far I am quite willing to follow 
him; but surely the same process of reasoning, 
applied to a white community, must lead to 
exactly the opposite conclusion. It is this 
fundamental distinction between a black and a 
white community that Sir Sydney either ignores 
or declines to take into account. The South is 
obviously not a country where, “if white men 
are to breed at all, it must be with women of 
colored races.” It is a country where a pure 
white race increases rapidly in spite of the dis¬ 
turbance (economic and sexual) undoubtedly 
set up by the constant propinquity of a black 
race. In bygone days, when the black race 
was a herd of human chattels with no political 
or social rights, a great deal of intermixture 
took place. It was, as Sir Sydney would 
doubtless admit, morally bestial and degrading; 
but on the principles he lays down, and on the 
assumption that slavery was part of the eternal 
scheme of things, it was doubtless good policy, 
inasmuch as it improved the breed of the black 
community — the community of slaves. But 
when the black community ceased to be, in its 
very nature, a thing apart — when its members 
became freemen and citizens, indistinguishable, 
in constitutional theory, from members of the 
white community — then the conditions entirely 
altered. 11 was one thing to produce a superior 
breed of slaves; it is quite another to go on pro¬ 
ducing an inferior breed of citizens, and to 
legalize the production of such a breed. “ But 
I deny the inferiority!” Sir Sydney will say. 
“ I contend that the good qualities of the white 
race are preserved, and are reinforced by the 
addition of certain very valuable qualities 
which are the special endowment of the black 
race.” It is not very easy to see why, if this 
argument hold good, Sir Sydney should dis¬ 
countenance the mating of the black man with 
the white woman. Either the African strain is 
valuable or it is not; if it is, why should there be 
any “bad natural economy” in such unions? 
Waiving this point, however, I think we have 
already seen pretty clearly why Sir Sydney’s 
argument meets with scant acceptance in the 
South. The plain reason is that it opposes to a 
deep-rooted instinct a wholly unproved specu¬ 
lation. The South has not discovered, in its 
own pretty considerable experience, the ad¬ 
vantages of hybridism as compared with purity 
of white blood; nor does Sir Sydney himself 
advance anything that can possibly be called 
proof of his opinion. A white nation can 
scarcely be expected to renounce its racial in¬ 
tegrity on the chance of breeding an occasional 
Alexandre Dumas. 

Sir Sydney Olivier’s biological principle, 
strictly and consistently applied, would issue in 
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a law making marriage legal between any male 
and a female lower in the color scale than him¬ 
self, but illegal between any female and a male 
with a larger proportion of African blood. Such 
a law would of course be absolutely impossible 
of enforcement; and equally inconceivable in 
practice would be any other partial and re¬ 
stricted legalization of inter-racial unions. 
There is no middle course between a resolute 
maintenance of the legal barrier between the 
1 races and a complete acceptance of the principle 
of amalgamation. If the legal barrier were ever 
removed, it would mean such a relaxation of 
public sentiment as would insure the very rapid 
increase of the hybrid race. Three or four 
generations would see the South a brown man's 
land, with, no doubt, a rapidly narrowing white 
aristocracy. In another three or four genera¬ 
tions the prevailing complexion of the North 
would be sensibly affected; and, finally, the 
whole American nation would be typically 
negroid, the pure white man being the more or 
less rare exception. For my part, I cannot but 
sympathize with the sentiment that violently 
repudiates such a contingency. I do not un¬ 
derstand how any white man who has ever 
visited the South can fail to be dismayed at 
the thought of absorbing into the veins of his 
race the blood of the African myriads who 
swarm on every hand. 

For the South itself, at any rate, the dis¬ 
cussion is purely academic. Amalgamation is 
a thousand leagues remote from the sphere of 
practical politics. I have been endeavoring 
to state for outsiders the case of the South as I 
understand it. I may have stated it wrongly, 
or understated it; but no one can possibly over¬ 
state the resolve of the South that the color line 
shall not be obliterated by “miscegenation.” 

Four Possibilities: IV, Segregation 

Lastly, we have to consider the fourth con¬ 
ceivable eventuality — the geographical segre¬ 
gation of the negro race, whether within or 
without the limits of the United States. 

This is usually ridiculed as an absolutely 
Utopian scheme, and at the outset of my inves¬ 
tigation I myself regarded it in that light. But 
the more I saw and read and thought, the oftener 
and the more urgently did segregation recur to 
me as the one possible way of escape from 
an otherwise intolerable situation. Not, of 
course, the instant, and wholesale, and violent 
deportation of ten million people — that is a 
rank impossibility. Between that and inert 
acquiescence in the ubiquity of the negro 
throughout the Southern States, there are 
many middle courses; and I cannot but believe 
that the first really great statesman who arises 


in America will prove his greatness by grappling 
with this vast but not insoluble problem. And, 
assuredly, the sooner he comes the better. 

We have seen that the negro race is not dying 
out, or that, if it does die out, it can only be, so 
to speak, at the cost of Southern civilization — 
through the indefinite continuance of insanitary 
and barbarous conditions. We have seen that 
the Atlanta Compromise is illusory and im¬ 
practicable; that there is no reasonable hope 
that the two races will ever live together, yet 
apart — in economic solidarity yet without 
social or sexual contact. We have seen that 
the essence of the whole situation lies in the 
negro’s inevitable ambition (even though it be 
unformulated and largely unconscious) to be 
drawn upward, through physical coalescence, 
into the white race, and the white man’s in¬ 
tense resolve that, on a large and determining 
scale, no such coalescence shall take place. 
Now this state of war — for such it undoubtedly 
is — will not correct itself by lapse of time. 11 
will continue to degrade and demoralize both 
races until active measures are taken to put 
an end to it. Though I sympathize with the 
white man’s horror of amalgamation, I neither 
approve nor extenuate the systematic injustice 
and frequent barbarity in which that horror 
expresses itself. The present state of society 
in the South is as inhuman as it is inconsistent 
with the democratic and Christian principles 
which the Southern white man so loudly, and in 
the main sincerely, professes. The Jim Crow 
car, and all such discriminations in the system 
of public conveyance, are, I believe, necessities, 
but deplorable necessities none the less. The 
constant struggle to exclude the negro from 
political power is at best a negative and unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure of energy, at worst a source 
of political dishonesty and corruption. The 
wresting of the law, whether criminal or civil, 
into an instrument for keeping the negro in a 
state of abject serfdom, is a scandal and a dis¬ 
grace to any civilized community. The con¬ 
stant resort to lawless violence and cruelty in 
revenge for negro crime (real or imaginary) is a 
hideous blot upon the fair fame of the South, if 
not rather an impeachment of her sanity. The 
truth is, in fact, that constant inter-racial irrita¬ 
tion leaves neither race entirely sane, and that 
abominable crime and no less abominable pun¬ 
ishment are merely the acutest symptom of an 
ill-omened conjuncture of things, which puts an 
unfair and unnatural strain upon both black and 
white human nature. The criminal stupidity 
that brought the negro to America cannot be 
annulled by passively “making the best of it.” 
If its evil effeefs are to be counteracted, cor¬ 
rected, and wiped out, it must be through an 
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active and constructive effort of large-minded 
statesmanship. 

Back to Africa? 

The deportation of the negro has been urged 
by many American writers, generally in a some¬ 
what illogical fashion. They start by asserting 
his total incapacity for self-government, as 
demonstrated in Haiti, Liberia, and elsewhere, 
and then recommend the foundation of a new 
negro republic in some undefined portion of 
Africa. A curious scheme was put forward in 
1889 in an anonymous book entitled “An Ap¬ 
peal to Pharaoh," written, I believe, by Mr. 
Carlyle McKinley, of Charleston, South Carolina. 
Mr. McKinley’s proposal was to promote “the 
voluntary and steady emigration of the active 
maternal element” of the negro race. He cal¬ 
culated that if 12,500 child-bearing females, be¬ 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty, could every 
year be induced to emigrate (taking their hus¬ 
bands with them), the whole “maternal ele¬ 
ment” of the colored population would be re¬ 
moved within fifty years. The plan was ap¬ 
parently that as soon as a child was born to a 
young negro couple, they were to be persuaded 
to emigrate, and that thus the prolific negro 
would gradually be transferred to the new 
negro commonwealth, only the sterile remnant 
of the race being left to die off at their leisure. 

It is unnecessary to criticize this scheme, which 
is now twenty years old, and does not seem to 
have found any serious champions. I mention 
it as perhaps the most carefully considered of 
the suggestions for an exodus to Africa. 

In no form does the African project seem to 
me at all a hopeful one. The habitable portions 
of Africa are, I take it, pretty well staked out 
among the European powers, so that an elab¬ 
orate and costly international arrangement 
would be necessary before the requisite terri¬ 
tory would be available. But supposing this 
difficulty overcome, would the United States be 
justified in simply dumping its colored popula¬ 
tion in Africa, and then washing its hands of 
them? It might just as well drive them into the 
sea and have done with it. The negro character < 
has shown no fitness for the very difficult task of : 
combined pioneering and nation-building that 
it would have to encounter. To the lower ele- : 
ments in the race, the return to Africa might 
mean repatriation in the sense of a not unwel- 1 
come home-coming to savagery; but the better 1 
elements would suffer greatly in such a relapse, I 
while of their own strength they probably could 1 
not resist it. Toward these better elements, < 
and indeed toward the whole race, the United 1 
States has a responsibility that it could not, ; 
and certainly would not, shirk; so that it would 1 


in effect have to undertake the policing of a 
distant, troublesome, and unsatisfactory de¬ 
pendency, which might, in addition, not im¬ 
probably involve it in international difficulties. 
This would be preferable to the present state of 
things, but still far from a desirable solution of 
the problem. 

The same objections apply to a settlement in 
South America, the Philippines, or anywhere 
else outside the United States. Deportation, in 
a word, is beset with disadvantages. It would 
be ruinously costly and indefensibly cruel. If 
there ever was a time for it, that time is past. 

A Negro State? 

What, then, is the alternative? Manifestly 
concentration within the United States — the 
formation of a new State, which should be, 
not a white man’s land, but a black man’s 
land. 

Is this physically possible? Is there enough 
unoccupied territory to permit of such a con¬ 
centration? Of absolutely unoccupied territory 
there probably is not enough; but those who 
have studied the matter tell us that there is 
plenty of territory so thinly occupied that the 
white settlers could be removed and compen¬ 
sated at no extravagant cost. According to the 
Honorable John Temple Graves: 

Lower California might be secured. The lands 
west of Texas might be had. But the Government 
does not need to purchase. Four hundred million 
acres of Government land is yet untaken and un¬ 
developed in the West. Of these vast acres the 
expert hydrographer of the Interior Department 
has reported that it is easily possible to redeem by 
irrigation enough to support in plenty a population 
of sixty million people. 

We may liberally discount this estimate, and 
yet leave it unquestionable that the resources 
of the United States are amply sufficient to 
admit of the establishment of a new State 
without any exorbitant disturbance of the 
existing distribution of territory. 

It would be absurd for me to forecast in any 
detail the methods by which the concentration 
should be brought about. They must be de¬ 
vised and elaborated by the great American 
statesman who is to come. If he can success¬ 
fully grapple with this colossal task, he will 
deserve to rank with Washington and Lincoln 
in the affections of his countrymen. It may 
be pretty safely predicted that he will attempt 
no sudden and forcible displacement of the mass 
of the negro race. Rather he will establish 
local conditions that shall tempt the younger 
and more enterprising negroes to migrate of 
their own free will; while he will probably fix 


by legislation a pretty distant date — say five- 
and-twenty years ahead — after which it shall 
be competent for the various State govern¬ 
ments* forcibly to evict (with compensation) and 
transplant to the new State any negroes under, 
say, forty-five years of age still lingering within 
their boundaries. There will be no need at any 
time to disturb old or middle-aged negroes who 
are disinclined to start life afresh under new 
conditions. 

The probability is, however, that if once the 
new State were judiciously set on foot, the 
difficulty would be so to moderate the west¬ 
ward rush as to prevent an unnecessary dis¬ 
location of the labor-market in the South. 
There is not the least doubt that negro labor 
could and would be gradually replaced by white 
labor; but a sudden negro exodus on a large 
scale would certainly embarrass agriculture and 
other industries in most of the Southern States. 

11 would be one of the main problems of the case 
so to regulate the flow of migration as to make 
it continuous, yet not excessive. 

There seems to be little doubt that the negro 
race, as a whole, would welcome any reasonable 
means of escape from the galling conditions of 
their life in the South. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt whatever that all the more 
intelligent members of the race are staunchly 
and even pathetically loyal to American ideals, 
and would be very unwilling to live under any 
other than the American form of government. 
In the new State, they would be members of a 
negro community without ceasing to be Ameri¬ 
can citizens. It might be necessary at first to 
establish some provisional government like 
that of an American territory or English crown 
colony; but as soon as the country was suffi¬ 
ciently settled, and the mechanism of life in full 
swing, there could be no difficulty or danger in 
admitting the new community into the Union, 
with full State rights. Negro education has 
enormously progressed since the bad old days 
of Reconstruction; and there is no reason to 
doubt that the population could furnish a com¬ 
petent legislature, executive and judiciary. 
Legislative aberrations would be checked by 
the Supreme Court of the United States; and 
if things went thoroughly wrong, and a new 
Haiti threatened to develop in the heart of 
the Republic, why, United States troops would 
always be at hand to hold a black mob or a 
black adventurer in awe. But it would doubt¬ 
less be a fundamental principle that no white 
man could vote or hold office in the negro State, 
while, reciprocally, no colored man could vote 

♦I assume that, the principle once accepted, there will be small 
difficulty in arranging the respective rights and duties in this 
matter of the central and the State governments. The color 
problem is a national concern, if ever there was one. 


or hold office in the white States.* The abro¬ 
gation of the Fifteenth Amendment would re¬ 
move from the Constitution of the United States 
a constant source of trouble. 

I am far from denying that this racial re¬ 
adjustment would demand a huge effort and a 
very large expense. In many individual cases 
it might cause a good deal of hardship to people 
of both colors. But that both colors would 
enormously and permanently benefit by the 
effort seems to me indubitable. It would be, 
before everything, an act of justice to the negro. 
It would enable him to build up a polity of his 
own, on lines to which his mind is already 
habituated. 11 would offer him full opportunity 
for the development of his talents and ambi¬ 
tions, unhampered by any social discriminations 
or disabilities. The Hampton-Tuskegee move¬ 
ment has been fitting great numbers of the race 
to carry out the necessary tasks of construction 
and organization involved in the material and 
moral upbuilding of the new community. Every 
aid should, of course, be afforded for the trans¬ 
ference to the new domain of all negro universi¬ 
ties, colleges, and similar institutions. I see 
little reason to doubt that the sense of new and 
unhampered opportunity would stimulate the 
mental and moral energies of the race, and beget 
a higher competence, a new self-respect. They 
would feel that they were on trial before the 
eyes of the world, that their future was in their 
own hands and that they must vindicate their 
claim to the rights and liberties of civilized hu¬ 
manity. They would have a very fair chance 
of success; and in case of failure they would at 
worst relapse upon some sort of crown colony 
government. A regularly established and be¬ 
nevolent despotism would, at any rate, be 
better than the capricious and malevolent 
despotism to which they are now subjected in 
the South. 

“But,” it may be said, “the rights and lib¬ 
erties of civilized humanity include the right to 
move freely hither and thither over the face of 
the earth. This right, at any rate, would be 
denied to the Afro-American, inclosed within 
the ring-fence of his own State.” There is, I 
think, a sufficient answer to this objection. The 
right to travel would not be denied to the negro. 
Nor would he be debarred from emigrating and 
settling abroad among any community that was 
willing to receive him. It is, I think, becoming 
more and more clear that the right of every man, 
white, black, or yellow, to effect a permanent 
settlement outside his own country, is subject to 
this qualification. The idea that all the world 
ought to belong equally to all men, and that 

♦The negro Slate would, of course, send to Congress its two 
Senators and its due proportion of members of the Lower HousA 
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rational development tends toward an unre- 
stricted intermingling of races, seems to be 
signally contradicted by the trend of events. 
Is it not the great essential for the ultimate 
world-peace that races should learn to keep 
themselves to themselves? 

If the negro State is established with any 
success, I do not believe that its inhabitants will 
feel it an undue restriction on their liberties 
that they are forbidden to settle in other parts 
of the Union. The population question will 
gradually regulate itself. A fairly civilized 
people, with limited opportunities of expansion, 
will soon realize the penalties of breeding 
beyond its means of subsistence. 

And what of the South, when this act of 
justice to the negro shall have been performed? 
It will awaken, as from a nightmare, to the reaj- 
ization of its splendid destiny. No longer will 
one of the richest and most beautiful regions of 
the world be hampered in its material and 
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spiritual development by a legacy of ancestral 
crime. All that is best in the South — and the 
Southern nature is rich in elements of magna¬ 
nimity and humanity — abhors the inhuman ne¬ 
cessities imposed upon it by the presence of the 
negro. The Southern white man writhes under 
the criticisms of the North and of Europe, which 
he feels to be ignorant and in great measure un¬ 
just, yet which he can only answer by an im¬ 
potent “You do not know! You cannot under¬ 
stand!” He has to confess, too, that there is 
much in Southern policy and practice that even 
the necessities of the situation cannot excuse — 
much that can only be palliated as the result of 
a constant overstrain to which human nature 
ought never to be subjected. Remove the 
causes of this overstrain, and a region perhaps 
the most favored by nature of all in the Western 
Hemisphere will stand where it ought to stand 

_in the van, not only of civilization, but of 

humanity. 


“IF I HAVE KEPT MY HEART SWEET 

BY 

•MILDRED McNEAL-SWEENEY 

I F I have kept my heart sweet 
As the brown field, 

Then all were mine —the winds along, 

The bird’s returning song, 

The sowing and the young wheat 
And the golden yield ! 

If I have kept my heart sweet, 

Sweet as the cloud, 

Flowers a-many then for me, 

All blowing tenderly, 

Following all with still feet 

And bright heads bowed. / 

If I have kept my heart sweet, 

Sweet as the rain — 

Rain of winter, rain of May, 

Rain across the brightest day! 

Then Mischances must entreat 
My heart in vain. 
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An Appeal to Reason on the Race Problem 

AN OPEN LETTER TO JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 

—BY— 

KELLY MILLER 

Howard University , Washington, D. C. 


Mu. John Temple Graves, 

Atlanta , Georgia. 

My Dear Sir:— 

The world has read with horror of the Atlanta massacre and 
of the part you played during that awful hour. The outbreak is 
but the fruit of the seeds of race wrath which you and others have 
been assiduously sowing. They who sow the wind may expect to 
reap the whirlwind. 

Your open appeal to the passion of the American people 
while this riot was yet at its height was fraught with evil sug¬ 
gest iveness. The fact that half the people of Atlanta were not 
sluiu is because other counsel than yours prevailed. The rabble 
is ever actuated by sinister influence. It obeys the acquiescent 
nod of secret understanding. There is a wireless commu¬ 
nication between the baser elements of society and the cunning 
instigator who provokes them to wrath. Shakespeare with inim¬ 
itable faithfulness has described the inner workings of this sub¬ 
tle and guilty control whereby the obsequious is prone to take 
the humor of the mighty for a warrant “to break within the 
bloody house of life” on the winking of authority. 

After a w’ide scanning of the American press, yours is the 
only voice which I have heard, South or North, white or black, 
still breathing out hatred and slaughter amidst this awful carni¬ 
val of blood. You alone occupy that “bad eminence.” You break 
the unanimity of appeal to reason when wild passion had reached 
its whitest heat. 

Your attitude contrasted with that of the foremost member 
of the afflicted race measures the whole diameter of difference be- 
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relaxes the city’s name stands tarnished before the world. r Ihe 
sin of it, the shame of it, will abide for many a day. The Negroes 
emerge bleeding and torn; the whites are dumfounded at the evil 
possibilities of their baser class. The race problem still remains 
unsolved and the remedy for evil unsuggested. No knot is un¬ 
tied in the tangled web. Such is the fatuity of your doctrine that 
the Negro must be controlled through the terror of the senses. 

Atlanta may be regarded as the Athens of the South. It 
abounds in schools and colleges for both races. Here is the home 
of many of the most illustrious names in the South. Here lived 
the late Henry W. Grady, the oracle of the New South. Joel 
Chandler Harris and Clark Howell wield a journalistic and lit¬ 
erary influence second to none of that section. Among the Ne¬ 
groes Atlanta is noted for its increasing class of cultivated and 
refined people. Bowen, DuBois and Crogman are men of light 
and leading, whose influence and power for good have gone out 
to all the land; and yet deliberate appeal to race passion may 
involve this community with so many influences of refinement 
and restraint, in riot and ruin in a single night. 

While the Atlanta riot still raged, a hurrrcane was blowing 
up from the tropics which destroyed hundreds of lives and mil¬ 
lions of property in several southern cities. But there was no 
blood guiltiness. These cities will bury their dead and rebuild 
their waste places and pursue their path of peace and progress, 
forgetful and unregretful of this disastrous touch of nature. But 
the stain of Atlanta will abide. Immigration and capital will 
shun a mob-ruled city as they would a place infected with pestil¬ 
ence and death. The evil passion of man is more to be dreaded 
than the terror of earthquake or storm. 

You represent the ultra type of opinion and feeling which 
finds lodgment in the breast of the lower order of your own race. 
You would shut the Negro out from competition on the narrow 
and intolerant theory that there may not be enough “for you and 
us.” Fearful that the tree of civilization is not big enough to 
bear fruit for all, you would deny the black man the God-given 
right to stretch forth his hand and partake of its fullness. 

You are a disciple of Senator Tillman, who is the guide, 
philosopher and friend of those w r ho worship at the shrine of 
racial narrowness and hate. 

Mr. William Garrott Brown, a scion of the traditional South, 
tells us in his most interesting book on “The Lower South in 
American History” that “the triumph of the Tillmanites in South 
Carolino worked a change in the internal policies of that State 
deeper than the change in 1776 and 1860.” When we study the 
deep significance of the Tillman movement, we find that these 


words convey only the sober truth. The Tillman influence is by 
no means limited to his own State, but is equally potent in all 
parts of the South. The more cautious and considerate leaders 
a\e iollowed in his wake while they have not cared openlv to 
acknowledge his regency. Rough, ready, quick-witted, of blunt 
and bitter speech, unschooled, unrestrained by traditional ameni 
les, Benjamin R. Tillman has become the embodiment and ex 
pounder of the rule of the nether whites. In this scheme of gov¬ 
ernment the Negro has no part or parcel, except to be ruled w ith 
a rod of iron. The erstwhile aristocratic class is accorded only 
such influence as they may gain by seeming to conform to the 
spirit of those whom they formerly regarded with scorn. The 
traditional society of the South was based upon belief in the 
Negro’s complaisant subordination. The Tillman regime is 
based upon the fear that, after all, he might not be inferior. He 
is deprived of his rights lest he develop suspected powder. Tillman 
openly proclaims that he intends to keep the serpent frozen. The 
Devils also believe ahd tremble. The shifting of the seat of power 
from the upper to the low'er stratum marks indeed a momentous 
transformation. The Senate seats once held by Calhoun and 
Jefferson Davis, and later by Hampton and Lamar, are now oc¬ 
cupied by Tillman and Vardanian. 

Up to the time of Tillman’s advent opposition to the aristo¬ 
cratic regime took the form of combining the cause of the poorer 
whites with that of the Negros in bonds of political union. By 
tins means, Mahone won in Virginia, Pritchard and Butler in 
- orth Carolina, wfliile Cobb and Watson led their following to 
glorious, and as they claimed, fraudulent defeat, in Alabama and 
Georgia. Tillman was the first to pitch the poor whites against 
the Negro in fierce and bitter array. He understood the dvnamic 
power of hatred. He won, and put an end to the aristocratic 
dynasty in the South. No longer does any faction form political 
alliance with the Negro. Wade Hampton threw out the olive 
branch, which was rejected. Now' nil factions vie with each other 
in denunciation of this race. Even the lily whites, a new variety 
of political exotics, which, like their botanical prototype, neither 
toil nor spin, but array themselves in the victory and spoils of 
office, have caught the contagion. 

A novus homo, a Pharaoh, who knew not Joseph the black 
is now on the throne. The novice statesmen who are now so 
frantic about white supremacy are experiencing the first delirium 
of power. Under the old regime they were rigorously excluded 
from political authority. They never owned a slave nor anvthin^ 
else. But now the old line aristocrats habituated to governmen¬ 
tal control must obey the behests of their new and numerous al- 


























lies. They are forced to sacrifice both their statesmanlike breadth 
of view and traditional chivalric spirit. Mr. E. Gardner Murphy 
asks with affirmative, though solicitous intimation: “Is the organ¬ 
ization of democracy in the South never to include the Negro ?” 
Is he never to be a factor in the government and heir to a free and 
generous life.” Senator Tillman answers with a bitter and de¬ 
fiant negative. He declares with vehement asseveration that the 
black man will ever be excluded from a participating part in the 
government under which he lives. Race outbreaks in the South 
are but the outgrowth of this feeling on the part of the half en 
lightened whites, but recently conscious of their political power, 
against the black man whom they regard as a natural rival and 
whom they hold in bitter despite. Rumors of assaults but fur¬ 
nish occasions and excuse for the exercise of this pent up feel¬ 
ing. They are no more the real cause than the last gust of wind 
which topples the mighty oak after the axman has plied his last 
stroke is the dynamic cause of its downfall. The volcanic erup¬ 
tion breaks through at the point where the mountain crust is 
thinnest. 

Another excuse was found at Wilmington, N. C., where the 
race passion reached an atrocious climax a few years ago. 

Hut there are two voices in the South to-day. While one 
preaches hatred and strife, another proclaims justice and hu¬ 
manity. The late Chancellor Hill, Bishop Galloway, Prof. John 
Spencer Bassett, Joel Chandler Harris and Wm. H. Fleming, 
and a host of others represent the ertswhile silent South, which has 
remained tongue-tied under threat of political and social calam¬ 
ity. When the advocates of a more humane and tolerant doctrine 
first began to make themselves heard they were regarded as in 
cendiaries, simpletons or harmless enthusiasts. George W. Cable 
was banished, Louis H. Blair ignored, J. L. M. Curry was lis¬ 
tened to with courtesy, and Dr. Atticus G. Haygood was made a 
Bishop. 

But of late this voice has become “something louder than be¬ 
fore” and can no longer be ignored as an important, if not a con¬ 
trolling, factor in the Southern situation. The fundamental ques¬ 
tion to-day is which of these voices shall prevail. The voice of 
Tillman, which you loudly re-echo, or the voice of his vanquished 
adversary, whose dying whisper was “God bless all the people, 
white and black.” The one breathing out hatred and slaughter, 
the other proclaiming peace and good will to all the people. 

These two principles were exemplified in the Atlanta riot. 
It was the voice of cunning appealing to baser passion that pro¬ 
voked that shameful outbreak; but it was the firm, stern voice of 
higher quality and tone that restored peace and quiet. We are 
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told that there was no member of the aristocratic class in that 
miserable rabble; neither was there any member of the baser ele¬ 
ment in that deliberate and determined body, composed of-the best 
representatives of both races, which brought order out .of chaos. 
If there is any indication that Providence, in this instance, has 
overruled the wrath of man for good, it is to be found in the 
working understanding reached by these two races on the- com¬ 
mon platform of mutual welfare. For they must live and work 
and thrive and suffer together for all time, with which you and 
I are concerned, despite your eloquent and fiery demand for racial 
separation. 

In your address before the University of Chicago, several 
years ago, you not only justified, but extolled the lynching 
of human beings. The punishment of Negroes for crimes com¬ 
mitted against white persons furnishes the acutest phase of the 
race problem to-day. Lynching is apt to follow any serious of¬ 
fence against the person of a male member of the ruling race, 
~afi<rTs sure to be inflicted where the complainant is of the other 
sex. The charge of rape is but one of the excuses for which the 
Negro suffers swift and summary vengeance. There is a growing 
understanding that the Negro must be lynched for offenses* of cer¬ 
tain nature and degree which is hedged about with as much nice¬ 
ty and exactness as the extinct code duello. 

I am interrupted in the writing of Khis letter to read on a 
single page of my daily paper, accounts of four lynchings in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. In only one instance is assault on 
woman alleged; and even in this case, there was no judicial deter¬ 
mination of guilt. These are fair samples -of the nature of the 
charges upon which Judge Lynch passes sentence upon the black 
culprit without trial. 

“Rape means rope,” says the sententious Sam Jones, and 
the moral sense of mankind approves the verdict. The only point 
of contention is whether this rope should be set apart by judic¬ 
ial sanction or extemporized by the blood-thirsty mob to appease 
ignoble race hatred. 

There seems to be a deliberate propaganda on the part of 
those who appeal to the nether portion of the white South to 
place the colored race in evil repute so as to justify iniquitious 
practices. To make a race odious in the eyes of the world is 
ample excuse for all form of outrages and cruel treatment. Such 
is the sinister homage that cunning pays to conscience. It always 
seizes upon the most sacred instincts and passionate ideals as its 
palliating cloak. Russia would make believe that the Jews offer 
up Christian babes in their horrid sacrificial rites to justify the 
butchery of a meek and lowly race. The lamb below the wolf ’*s 
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always charged with muddying the stream above liiin. Even 
among white men in the South, the dead man is usually the guilty 
man. This propaganda has skilfully and willfully exaggerated as 
saults by colored men so as to give this race an evil reputation. 
When all the facts in the case are calmly and carefully considered, 
due weight being given to all the contributing influences, it will 
be found that such offenses by Negroes are not greatly out of pro¬ 
portion to like offenses among white men. A careful student of 
current happenings informs me that he clipped from the news¬ 
papers fifteen cases of assaults by white men in one day in a 
single city. Where the Negro is involved it is the wide spread 
circulation that inflames the popular mind. 

Assault by a Negro, actual or alleged, is displayed by the 
press in the boldest headlines, whereas like offenses by white men 
are compressed within a half indh space, as part of the ordinary 
happenings of the day. Whenever a Negro is accused of this 
crime the associated press sends the announcement all over the 
land. The morning papers proclaim it in bold headlines only to 
be outdone by their more reckless evening contemporaries. The 
weekly journals rehash the same with grewsome particularities, 
until the whole nation becomes inflamed against the race on ac¬ 
count of the dastardly deed of a single wretch. 

The Negroes of Atlanta, some forty thousand in number, who 
had hitherto sustained a good reputation for decency and order, 
were held up-to the abhorence of the w hole civilized world by rea¬ 
son of two or three suspected criminals of their blood. This is 
flagrantly unjust to the Negro as it would be to base the reputa¬ 
tion of the population of London upon the deeds of Jack the Rip¬ 
per, or the good name of Englishmen upon the disclosures of 
William T. Stead. If cases of lightning stroke were proclaimed 
with such horrifying publicity as heinous crimes committed by 
Negroes, we should all live in momentary dread of the terror of 
the sky. 

Your chief complaint is not due so much to the heinousness of 
the assault itself as to the fact that the perpetrators belong to 
one race and the victims to another. The abhorrence of the deed 
is intensified by the color and degree of the evil doer. Shakes¬ 
peare has painted Calaban and Miranda, the one hideous and 
depraved, the other fair and pure as the rose of the morning, to 
illustrate how difference in degree and rank of the offender and 
the victim adds grieviousness to the foulest offense. A nameless 
assassin, sprung from the scum of the earth and nurtured in a 
murderous cult, extending his cowardly hand in simulated greet¬ 
ings, struck down William McKinley, the most amiable and be¬ 
loved of our rulers. This wretch in human form, whose unpro- 
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deadiv 'n* na * U( ; 8il u]l be anathema for evermore, aimed this 
heav/ston^ ld . o] American people, and rolled a 

or ^lcMl nlw hC “ at,on ' 8 heart - Was ever deed more dastardly 
univers-iMm t0 | suu,mai > vengeance? This was all but the 
chieftsin Au< ? iet the aa xious solicitude of our dying 

sanctioned h* S I Ut D ° barm slb ould come to his assailant, not 
unon the vilLt U6 P rocess of law - Summary vengeance wreaked 
wh>es out the 1 ™ I8creant an swers no worthy end. It neither 
bitter committed, nor prevents its repetition. A 

vengeance experience shows too plainly that vindictive 

evilfdisposed ® SUggestlve rather than a deterrent to the 

•ictiVm h fr P f reV i aleUCe , ° f 1 > nchin g iu the South causes a double re 
the Nearo P ‘ UCe il causes tbe whites to hate 

we baveTnineed , ° f b,lman natu, ' e to ba te those whom 

the whfte« J Tt d ‘ lD - he Se n 0Dd place U causes the Negro to hate 
" 'i/ universally conceded that lynching lias no de 

ireance On th P Cla ®! of C1 ' imes alb *ged to excite its ven- 

geance. On the contrary, it probably has the opposite effect 

S^lSrttr ° Ut l aWS , ° f tbe NVgro race > who care nothing 
•rn i r death, may be thus hardened into resolves of revenge 

m« L„‘i; S ra0e wllere «'« Mow 

Vou ask the Northern press to join in the work of blackening 

a f K ie raCe bv ^ving two paragraphs to every alleged 
assault and but scant notice to lynching. You would make it an 
pear that "Negro.-,-ape" and "lynch” are connotett^ terms. But 
ou seem to foiget, or purposely ignore the fact that the direst 
vengeance is often afflicted for other than rapeful assault. In 
. ta tesboro, a remote village of your own State, two colored men 
intent on robbery .murdered a whole family and set fire to the 

h^rfd a g h ' d + e the "' awfuI deed. The accused were appre- 

hended and sentenced to death within two months after (he hor- 
ble performance Race passion ran high. Threats and rumors 
Of lynching flew thick and fast. The bloodthirsty mob vowed 
summary vengeance. The Governor dispatched State troons t?, 
.pieU the turbulent spirit and vindicate the majesty of the law 
Rut the mob had scented blood and was not to be' foiled of its 
prey by an empty show of force. It snatched the prisoner from 
the hands of the law. mocked the trial judge, ignored the sheriff 
and overpowered the militia which, like tin soldiers, yielded wilh 
out inflicting or receiving ;1 W()U nd. Cries of crucifixion filled 
eew't, saverelgn S ? atft f Georgia lay prostrate under the 

hmL f T>tf ma ! ideaed ,nob ’ ,nf T a,e(1 a t the aroused instinct of 
blood. The culprits are dragged tremblingly through the streets. 
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their bodies saturated with oil, and chained to a decaying tree 
u-unk. ibe inflammable fagots are piled high, the torch is applied 
\\mie inei, women and children dance with ghoulish glee at the 
death groans issuing from the dames. In another instance a 
w omen wi s burnt alive on a grewsome funeral pyre. Such fiend¬ 
ish procecure outrages human nature and hurts the heart of the 
world. 

All o- this you would palliate and excuse and ask the Xorth 
ern press to pass over with a scant and hasty paragraph. 

1 am disposed to hope that you will not be indifferent to the 
wrongs ai d injustice indicted upon a helpless, and, on the whole, 
rightly inclined people. 

The \ oes and miseries of the Negro race are made to culmin 
ate upon he subject of crime and its summary punishmen:. The 
black man s political rights, civil privileges, educational uppor 
tunities and the advantage of sympathetic and helpful contact 
with the white race will be conditioned upon the evil reputation 
foisted upon him by mob violence, indicted on account of alleged 
execrable crimes. No people will tolerate a race of potential 
rapists in their midst. If this lecherous brand can be dxed upon 
the Negros forehead, it will be more loathsome than the murder- 
.ous mark of Cain. The race would be shunned as a colony of 
moial lepers. No individual of this blood, however upright his 
personal life, c-ould escape the taint of racial reputation. 

This propaganda of evil has so far succeeded as to cool the 
ardor of those who are disposed to defend the Negro’s cause 
there is scarcely a single voice in all this land that dares with 
undisguised boldness to defend the rights of human nature for 
tear of th 3 reproach of encouraging an unworthy people There 
has been e sharp change in public sentiment during the last quar¬ 
ter century, which marks the period during which the Negro’s 
a leged evil propensities have been proclaimed to the world with 
shrewd and unholy design. In 1881 Dr. Atticus G. Haywood a 
courtly, pious son of Georgia, wrote a book and styled it “Our 
, !if h -'T'| 1U ^ aCk ’ _ Twe “ty years later we were startled at the 
th* 1 •£ le r Ne “T° 8 Be j lSt ’” These contrasted titles fairly gauge 

h h ,t hi ft £ SC “ dunn “ that interval - So powerful for evil 
has been the attempt to convince the world that the black man 
is imbued with a low and evil nature. So despiteful has become 
the estimate m which the Negro is held, that at the slightest charge 

fromtL S ^ ^ DCh the Iea I* spontaneously 

from the lips of the gathering multitude in the streets of our 

most populous and peaceful cities. We are so accustomed to the 
startling headlines in the daily press: “Negro lynched,” or “Negro 
l.uined at the stake, that the whole American people would be¬ 
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come one national nervous wreck, were it not that frequently re¬ 
peated shocks of the same nature render the system in sensible to 
further impressions. There is danger that the national feeling 
will become numb and the national conscience seare. Clippings 
from the columns of any leading daily on this subject for the 
past three months would be sufficient to form a mammoth Sun¬ 
day edition, with a blood red supplement of atrocioi s horrors. 
The intelligent Negro bears heavily the brunt of this load. The 
sins of his race, actual and alleged, weigh heavily upor. him. Al¬ 
most every reflecting Negro of my acquaintance is growing pre¬ 
maturely gray. 

The Negro complains because of the insistent statement that 
lynching is resorted to only as punishment for rape^ when the 
plain facts of record show that not more than one cfse in four 
can plead the allegement of rape in extenuation. The causes run 
the whole gamut of offenses, from the most serious crimes to the 
most trifling misdemeanors. Indeed, lynching is coming to be 
looked upon as the proper mode of punishment for any offense 
which the Negro commits against a white person; anc. yet every 
time a Negro is lynched or burned at the stake, the race is held 
up to the world as responsible for the execrable crimes. 

Mr. George P. Upton, associate editor of the Chicago Tribune , 
has kept records of lynchings in the United States, in itemized 
form, since 1885. The accuracy of his figures has never been 
questioned. The following facts are taken from an article con¬ 
tributed by him to the Independent , September 29th, 1904: 

Between 1885 and 1904, there were 2,875 lynchiigs in the 
United States. Of these 2,885, 2,499 were attributed to the South. 
302 to the West, 63 to the Pacific Slope, and 11 to the East. The 
alleged causes were as follows: 


For alleged and attempted criminal assault. 504 

For complicity and for the double charge of assault and 

murder . 13S 

For murder ......‘__ 1277 

For tlieft, burglary and robbery. 326 

For arson ........ 106 

For race prejudice. 94 

For unknown reason . 134 

For simple assault .. IS 

For iasulting whites 18 

For making threats . 16 

The remaining cases were inflicted for such effenses as 


'‘Slander, miscegenation, informing,,drunkenness, fraud, voodoism, 
violation of contract, resisting arrest, elopement, train wrecking, 
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poisoning stock, refusing to give evidence, political animosity, 
disobedience of quarantine regulations, passing counterfeit money, 
introducing smallpox, concealing criminals, cutting levees, kid¬ 
napping, gambling, riots, testifying against whites, seduction, 
incest, and forcing a child to steal/' The causes include well nigh 
every offense in the catalog of human transgression. 

In view of these undisputed facts, can you, with clear con¬ 
science, continue to mislead the world into the belief that the 
Negro is lynched only for “the usual crime?” If words are used 
in their usual sense, the “usual crime” for which Negroes are 
lynched would be other than assault on women. 

Again, the Negro suffers injustice in that the mildest protest 
against such red handed procedure is construed in sympathy for 
criminals and condonation of crime of the most abominable na¬ 
ture. The Negro race is the gainer by every miscreant who meets 
his merited doom at the end of a rope. Nor is it particularly con¬ 
cerned as to the manner of his death, nor “the deep damnation of 
his taking off.” If swift, summary vengeance followed as personal 
punishment for personal transgression, no Negro, as such, would 
open his lips, albeit he might plead for law and order on the 
broad basis of humanity. But the vengeance of the mob is not con 
fined to the guilty if indeed it is aimed at him. Its leading pur¬ 
pose, as you advise, is to strike terror in the whole Negro popu¬ 
lation. To this end there is little pains to identify the victim or 
to establish his guilt. The innocent and the guilty are alike ob¬ 
jects of its vengeance. Governor Candler of Georgia, stated in a 
public utterance some years ago: “I can say of a verity that I 
have, within the last month, saved the lives of half a dozen inno¬ 
cent Negroes, who were pursued by the mob and brought them 
to trial in a court of law in which they were acquitted.” The 
mob has neither the temper nor the disposition to carefully de¬ 
termine the guilt of the accused. We must not place too much 
reliance upon the alleged identification of the culprit by the de¬ 
lirious victim, nor upon alleged confession of guilt wrung from 
the accused by indescribable torture. Although the newspapers 
glibly tell us of the confession, the courts have never yet been 
able to determine the identity of the confessor. In many cases it 
is known that innocent men have suffered death and torture at 
the hands of the mob. Of the 2.000 Negro victims of violence, 
who cati tell how many guiltless souls have been hurled into 
eternity, with the protestation of innocence on their lips. But 
the innocent equally with the guilty serve to impair the Negro’s 
good name. Several years ago, the whole Italian nation was 
aroused at the lynching of a dozen of its subjects in Louisiana. 
It was not because of sympathy for or regret at the loss of a few 
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worthless individuals, but because such high handed procedure 
served to insult, humiliate and degrade the entire race and nation 
to which the unfortunate victims belonged. It is for such reason 
that the Negro pleads for the supremacy of law, and not because 
he has any sympathy for a crime that always excites the wildest 
passions of human nature. 

It is not denied that depraved and vicious Negroes, as of other 
races, do at times commit these heinous crimes; but it cannot be 
said that sexual infirmity is an especial foiling of the colored race. 
It is well known that rapeful assault has always been, and is still, 
a more or less common practice among all races and peoples. Stu¬ 
dents of the Bible know full well that this practice was not un¬ 
known among the Hebrews. Jupiter, f ather of gods and men, 
who embodied the vices as well as the virtues of the Greek race, 
to his numerous epithets might properly have added the cognomen, 
“ravisher of women.” The practice is quite common among all 
European races to-day. England and Wales, in 1887, furnished 
878 prisoners convicted on this charge. From 1871 to 1880 there 
were in the same country 758 persons convicted for assaults upon 
girls under 13 years of age. The 11th census returns 814 white 
prisoners in the United States convicted on the charge of rape. 
And yet to listen to your scathing denunciations of the black man. 
one would be led to believe that a crime as old as human frailty 
was invented by the American Negro, as a new mode of human 
atrocity. 

We must not overlook the fact that where a colored man and 
white women are concerned, rape has a larger definition than is 
set down in the dictionaries. Relations are often punished under 
tfhis head which, if sustained among members of the same race, 
would receive a less abominable, though perhaps an equally un 
hallowed name. 

There are certain delicate phases of question whose discus¬ 
sion the seriousness of the situation alone justifies. The woman 
hood of the Negro race has been the immemorial victim of the 
w r hite man’s lasciviousness and lust. The black woman has 
yielded to higher authority and superior guile. A low*er will is 
overborne by a higher as easily as a weaker by a stronger physical 
force. While breathing out slaughter against the Negro man. 
does the wdiite Lord and master ever stop and reflect upon the 
unnumbered assaults which he for centuries has made upon black 
and bleached womanhood? The Negro domestic wdio must fight 
doily to preserve her integrity from the subtle guile or forceful 
compulsion of her white employer, and who yields only when her 
strength of body or will is not sufficient to hold out longer, is a 
victim who commands the deepest sympathy. While the white 
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man !s beholding the mote in his black brother's eye, he should 
not fail to consider the beam which is within his own. This point 
taiinot be better enforced than by the lines of the poet Burns: 
*‘\ou see your state wi’ theirs compared, 

And shudder at the niffer; 

But cast a moment’s fair regard, 

V\ hat makes the mighty differ: 

Discount what scant occasion gave, 

That purity ye pride in, 

And (what’s oft inair than a' the lave), 

Your better art o’ hidin’.” 

In the refutation of the charge brought against him, the Ne¬ 
gro is entitled to every argument that can be brought forward in 
his behalf. 

I- In Africa, the fatherland, or rather rhe motherland, of 
this race, rape is almost unknown, and when ic does occur, is vis¬ 
ited with the severest punishment. 

We have heard nothing of this abnormal tendency during 
the days of slavery. When the care and safe y of white women 
of the South were entrusted to the keeping of slaves they rturned 
inviolate all that had been entrusted to them. 

Some are so careless with facts and reason as to attribute 
this alleged tendency to the last two amendments of the Federal 
constitution. They seem to forget that during the days of recon¬ 
struction, when these amendments were in force, such charges 
were never preferred. It cannot be then, as you affirm, due to the 
outgrowth of the spirit of equality on the part of the Negro. 

4. Of the hundreds of lady missionaries from the North who 
ha\<* and do still entrust their safety to the colored race, not a 
single case of violation, up to this last day of Christian grace, 
has been reported to their friends in the North. 

A In South America and the West Indian archipelago, 
where the Negroes live in largest numtiers, this has never become 
a subject of popular agitation. 

W hat evil spirit then has come upon the present day Afro 
American that a people, who, from the days of Homer until this 
generation have borne the epithet of “blameless Ethopians,” 
should now be accused as the scourge of mankiid? Why has this 
demoniacal possession held itself in restraint vntil now] and whv 
does it not manifest itself in peoples of like blood in different 
parts of the globe? 

The self-respecting Negro is upbraided because he does not 
exercise a restraining influence over the vie ous and criminal 
members of his own race. As a matter of fact, he has little or no 
contact or control over them. He is sought to be made his broth- 
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er’s keeper with no coercive or corrective influence over his 
brother’s conduct. Responsibility implies authority. The Negro 
is rigorously excluded from governmental power and divested of 
every semblance o: ? official prerogative. The depraved and crim¬ 
inal Negroes, as o:: other races, do not go to school, they belong 
to no church or fraternal order, they are no more influenced by 
moral agencies than if they were located on another continent. 

All attempt to interfere on the part of his self-respecting brother 
would lead to the ancient response, “Wlio made thee a prince and 
a judge over us?” Those who occupy places of governmental 
authority and power are responsible to the world for the pun¬ 
ishment of the gui ty, and protection of the innocent. Moral 
suasion has little or no influence with hardened criminals—they 
are answerable to he law alone. The white race clothed with full 
authority and power, is confessedly unable to restrain its own 
vicious classes. It is an extravagant compliment to the Negro to 
expect him to do by moral suasion alone that which the white 
man cannot accomplish with moral suasion backed by public- 
power. 

The stockades and chain gangs maintained by the State of 
Georgia are training schools of crime. Those who enter must 
leave all hope behind. They are hardened into hatred of society. 

Have you ever stopped to think that the State may be response 
ble for the criminal class which you so loudly reprobate? 

The Negroes are charged with shielding criminals of their 
own race. In so ;car as this charge may 'have the semblance of 
truth, is due to the fact that the black culprit, guilty or innocent, 
is likely to meet with mob violence, and to assist in the apprehen¬ 
sion of the accused is equivalent to joining in a man hunt for 
blood. Whenever a Negro is pursued by a posse, charged with 
a serious offense against a white person, the newspaper headlines 
usually foreshadow his doom with unerring accuracy: “Will be 
lynched if caught.” The conscientious citizen of the North a gen¬ 
eration ago refused to aid the man hunter in quest of run aways 
from a cruel bondage, although he was clothed with full ^ 

authority by au iniquituous law. Every good citizen will uphold 
and defend the authority and dignity of the law, but he will not 
aid the mob in quest of vengeance upon a man of unproved guilt. 

You did not restrain that Atlanta mob of murderers, and yet 
you censured the Negroes of that city for not suppressing a few 
suspected criminals, whom even the microscopic eye of the law 
could not detect. 

The Negro feels that he cannot expect justice from Southern 
courts where white and black are involved. In his mind, accusa¬ 
tion is equivalent to condemnation. For this suspicion the jury 
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rather than the judge is responsible. The very spirit in which, he 
feels, the law is administered makes it difficult for the colored cit¬ 
izen to exercise cheerful co-operation and acquiescence. 

1 think 1 ought to say that after diligent inquiry from colored 
men in all parts of the South, 1 am advised that Southern courts 
are usually fair and often generous to the Negro in cases which 
do not involve race feeling,, but where this issue arises the out 
come, in the Negro’s mind, is a foregone conclusion. Herein lies 
the greatest condemnation of existing rule. It fails to make the 
humble citizen feel safe and secure under the protecting aegis of 
the law. 

In the British Indies, where there is a race situation more 
complicated than in America, we are told, that the behavior toward 
the whites is exemplary, and the type of crime so bitterly deplored 
in this country, is unknown. This desirable state of things is due, 
in my judgment, to the tact that the British government adminis¬ 
ters justice with absolute equality as between man and man, with¬ 
out regard to race. Where the Negro sees the white man made 
amenable to the requirements of the law, he is apt to regard it 
with reverence and resoect. On the contrary, in the South a 
white man is rarely punished for offense against his black brother. 
Of the thousands of cases of murder of blacks by whites since 
emancipation, there have been scarcely a legal execution, and com-'- 
paratively few prison t-entences. The offender usually escapes 
with the stereotyped verdict: “Justifiable homicide,” or at besl 
with a nominal tine. If the relations were reversed, whatever 
the provocative circumstances, the Negro would almost certainly 
be sentenced to death or to life imprisonment, if indeed the mob 
allowed the case to reach a judicial hearing. To say that these 
flagrant discrepancies 1 ave not their influence upon the black 
man's attitude toward the law, would be to deny that he is con¬ 
trolled by ordinary human motives. The best exampfe that the 
South can set for the Negro would be punishment of white men 
for their crimes according to the requirement of the law. Mean 
white men will continue to mistreat Negroes just so long as they 
can do so with impunity by hiding themselves behind the cloak of 
racial arrogance. Mobs will continue to wreak their wrath on 
Negro culprits, innocent or guilty, until they are deterred by ef¬ 
fective bayonets and bullets, at the hands of a firm and unrelent 
ing law. When the Negro sees that the white man can override 
the law with impunity it begets in him the spirit of desperation, 
vindictiveness and reprisal. This is the elemental law of human 
passion. Tt is firmly lodged in the breast of the ignorant and un¬ 
tutored. The intelligent Negro will be restrained by reason and 
prudence, but the depraved and the base will follow his wild, un¬ 
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tutored human impulse. Good policy requires the placing of the 
stress of emphasis upon the white offender as upon the black 
wrong doer. Judgment in this instance should begin at the house 
of God. The Negro will follow the pace set by the white man. 
Reverence and respect for law and order on his part will beget 
like sentiment in his black brother. Equality before the law is 
the South’s only salvation. 

The Negro is by no means the only sufferer from these out¬ 
rageous practices—the white people are also victims of their own 
wrath. According to the law of retribution, the perpetrators of 
wrong must suffer equally with the victims of it. The spirit of 
violence and lawlessness permeates the atmosphere and is 
breathed in every breath of air. It has been claimed that the 
Spanish incurred their blood-thirsty disposition by their fierce 
struggle in subduing the Moors. The acquired disposition passed 
into heredity and became a permanent trait of the race. 

Is the white South not in danger of such a fate? Sometime 
ago Rev. Sam Jones, with a self gratulatory spirit, claimed 
that not one Southerner in ten had ever participated in a lynch¬ 
ing. Supposing that these figures approximate the truth. It will 
be seen that more persons have been engaged in lynching Negroes 
than there were soldiers in the Confederate army. Every such 
person has blood on his conscience which cannot be washed away 
by high sounding declamation about Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 

“Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme 

Can blazon evil deeds or consecrate a crime.” 

The evil has reached such alarming proportions as to become 
of national importance. While lynching is confined mainly to the 
South, it is not wholly so. Negroes have been lynched in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, and even in bleeding Kansas, the 
State of brave old John Brown, whose soul must for once have 
halted in its onward march at such dreadful news. The “ape and 
tiger” slumber all too slightly beneath the thin veil of civilization 
whose chief concern is to keep them subdued under the beneficent 
sway of reason and law. If they are allowed to break forth and 
rave at will in the State of Georgia, will not this savage triumph 
embolden like spirit throughout the land? Does not the unre¬ 
strained fury of a wild animal that escapes from a menagerie en¬ 
courage bis encaged fellows to break forth, too, and vent their 
pent up rage. There is no contagion so swift and sure of diffu 
sion as the baser passion of man. The nation puts forth a stren 
uous endeavor to stamp out cholera or yellow fever, however re 
mote the plague spot where it first breaks forth. The baleful ef¬ 
fect of the burning and lynching of human beings cannot be lim- 
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ited to any locality, State or section, but is as wide spread as the 
nation whose dormant evil passion it tends to encourage, and 
whose good name it serves to tarnish. The question is truly a 
national one, and as such should appeal to every man, woman and 
child who loves 'his country, and is pledged to uphold its good 
name and high ideals. 

The infectuous germ has inoculated almost every State in the 
Union. The list for States and territories, from 1885 to 1904, is 
as follows: 


Mississippi. 208 

Texas. 272 

Louisiana. 261 

Georgia. 253 

Alabama. 232 

Arkansas. 207 

Tennessee. 191 

Kentucky. 748 

Florida. 128 

South Carolina.100 

Virginia. 84 

Missouri.79 

North Carolina.58 

Indian Territory. 54 

West Virginia. 43 

Oklahoma. 38 

Maryland.20 

Arizona. 18 

' New Mexico. 15 

Total for South.... 2,499 
Total for Nation 


Indiana. 36 

Kansas. 38 

California. 33 

Nebraska. 33 

Michigan... 0 

North Dakota.5 

Nevada.5 

Minnesota . 4 

Wisconsin. 4 

Wyoming..*.33 

Colorado. 31 

Montana. 29 

Idaho. 21 

Illinois. 19 

Washington. 16 

Ohio... 13 

Iowa. 12 

South Dakota. 11 

Oregon. 10 

Alaska. 4 

Maine .3 

Pennsylvania. 3 

New 7 York.2 

New Jersey.1 

Connecticut . 1 

Delaware. 1 

Massachusetts. 0 

New Hampshire.0 

Vermont. 0 

Rhode Island. 0 

Utah. 0 


Total for North. 376 


2,875 
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You proclaim the doctrine of State sovereignty and repro¬ 
bate federal interference. But every man lynched or burned in 
the South furnishes the nation an invitation to step in and vin¬ 
dicate the national honor. 

What a blot upon our civilization these figures disclose to the 
foreigner who may still be skeptical as to the boasts of our free 
institutions? What will Russia and Turkey and Cuba say? How 
long will Theodore Roosevelt, bent on setting the world to rights, 
keep his hands off? 

A large majority of these victims are of the colored race, but 
a goodly proportion of them are white men. The evil practice 
cannot be limited to any race or section. A distinguished citi¬ 
zen of Georgia, during the heated anti-slavery discussion, boasted 
that he would yet call the roll of his slaves under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill Monument. His boasted prediction would doubtless 
have been fulfilled had not the institution of slavery been de¬ 
stroyed altogether. Unless the American people stamp out lynch¬ 
ing its baleful inlluence will become as widespread as the national 
domain. Either the law must destroy lynching or lynching will 
destroy the law, involving the whole nation in anarchy and red 
ruin. 

You appeal to the North to help separate the races. In this 
you are speaking in an unknow n tongue. The absurdity of the 
suggestion places it beyond the sphere of practical discussion. I 
may agree with you that if the Negroes were removed from the 
South, whether sent to Africa or to some hotter place, there 
would be no Negro problem left, as such; but I am by no means 
certain that an equally serious human problem would not spring 
up in its place. If you should advocate transporting ten million 
Negroes to the moon, your language would be equally intelligible. 
Even if the races were separated by interstellar space, it would 
last only until some enterprising white man contrived some means 
of communication. Three hundred years ago the races were ab¬ 
solutely separated. The Negro basked in the sunshine of savage 
bliss, and was happy, but the white man sought him amid his 
“sunny clime and palmy wine” and dragged him to the western 
world. Since then he has become an inseparable part of the two 
continents, and of the adjacent archipelagos. There are more 
Negroes in the western world than members of any other race. 
He is rooted and grounded in the soil; he is here to stay; he is in 
the South to stay; we need a brand of statesmanship which will 
adjust itself to this great determining fact. 

I beg to suggest that in dealing with the Southern situation 
you look upon the task as a race problem, rather than as a human 
problem. The human aspect is ignored and the racial feature 
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fJpHhlnfv^ 7 ;^' We , have before us a dual problem of the per- 
ti people, and of racial peace and harmony. 

.. J, 8o ? th is freighted with an awful load of ignorance and 
P , - v ’ and resultant degradation. Much of this attaches to the 
m , bUt ,™° r ® t0 the Ne 8 ro - There are no nostrums or 

effort *m L W1 r ,° away this reproach. It requires the united 
? f ! he natl0n to enlighten, upbuild and adjust these ne- 
glected people. A wise and far-seeing statesmanship would not 
seek to isolate and perpetuate these incapacities in one race, but 
would banish them entirely. Unless ignorance and poverty are 
destroyed they will rise up ever and anon to perplex and to 
trouble Ignorance and vice are not racial attributes: knowledge 
a " d ''"’ t " e are . not racial endowment; they are the outcome of 
condition. Crime has no color; the criminal no race, but is the 
common enemy of society. He should be isolated and dealt with 
according to the desert of his evil deed. It is folly to punish a 
race for the wrong doings of an individual. The enlightened ele¬ 
ments of both races should make common cause with knowledge 
toe 'lawless ^orance, with virtue against vice, and with law against 

• c- 1 T 8 ' 1?* close this Ietter w 'thout expressing the firm con¬ 
viction that Negroes of light and leading have grave and serious 
responsibility. Their race is the victim in every conflict WhUe 
ley cannot restrain the hardened criminal without governmental 
authority, yet they are in duty bound to put forth strenuous ef- 
forts to reach and to influence for good the weak, the helpless and 
neglected elements of their own race, and to keep them from fall¬ 
ing into evil ways. There is that subtle, sympathy of race wthich 
r ® nders "> d ‘vidualK more easily amenable to the moral control 
?L tboae ,°. f the,r «wn blood. The Negro school teacher and min- 
Tt ev l^r,^ 8t ‘?, nd J n the hi 8 h P' ace ° { «><>ral authority. 

wi^M h H K Utl lze i a the I>ower whidl the - v are permitted to 
wield, and by example, precept and persuasion sustain their 

weaker brethren in all right directions. They must bridge over 
the widening chasm between the educated and the more unfor- 
lunate by a practical sympathy and a more vital and brotherly 
In . th,e 'great work of human development we ask and 
Id receive the hearty good will and co-operation of all those 
who believe m the perfectibility of man. The Negro is impres¬ 
sionable and responsive to kind treatment. If given the neces 
f r ; v encouragement he will become a safe, conservative facto?' 
and not economic or moral menace which you so vociferously pro¬ 
claim him to be. It will not be necessary to ruthlessly override 
all human and divine order at the behest of the narrow racial 
arrogance. All far-seeing and conservative Americans believe 
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that in the final outcome, peace and good will, friendship and 
amity will prevail, and that: “Ephriam shall not envy Judah, 
and Judah shall not vex Ephriam.” 

Mr. Harry Stillman Edwards, your distinguished fellow 
Georgian, in a recent article contributed to the Century Maga¬ 
zine, expresses the hopeful belief that the two races can live to¬ 
gether in righteous peace. These are his words: “Neither can 
settle the questions involved in their lives, but both may, and 
despite political riders, I believe both will. I must either believe 
this or prepare my descendants for anarchy.” 

Compared with your doctrine of dread and terror, subversive 
of established order and public peace, few patriotic Americans 
will fail to feel that Mr. Edwards has chosen the better part. 

Yours truly, 

KELLY MILLER. 


* 
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WHAT THE NEGRO HAS DONE FOR HIMSELF. 


BY REV. LEWIS B. MOORE, A. M., PH. D. 


“A Shooting Niagara,” said a bright Englishman when told of 
Mr. Lincoln’s emancipation of four million Negro slaves. The 
difficulty of assimilating a people so long enslaved bulked big before 
him because of bis knowledge of British Colonial history. It was, 
indeed, a dubious experiment to emancipate a race held for 250 
years as chattel and to invest it with rights and responsibilities for 
which its former exj>eriences bad furnished so little preparation. 
Ante-bellum efforts to prepare the Negro people for citizenship and 
economic efficiency were either discouraged or forbidden by statute, 
both at the North and the South. The few isolated attempts at 
education, like those of Miss Prudence Crandall of Canterbury, 
Conn., who was imprisoned in the county jail, and whose school- 
house was burned because she admitted to its privileges “young 
ladies and little misses of color”; and of Rev. John G. Fee, who was 
mobbed for opening a school at Berea, Ky., for white and colored 
children alike; and of Oberlin College, Ohio, which opened its doors 
to all seekers after truth without regard to race, were notable excep¬ 
tions to the spirit of ante-bellum days. Emancipation, therefore, 
found the Negro ill-prepared for the fundamental duties of civilized 
society. He was without home life, was trained in immorality and 
distrust, was devoid of economic efficiency and almost wholly illit¬ 
erate. His contact, therefore, with the white race on statutory 
terms of civic, political, and economic equality, injected a new 
problem into American democracy. It was new, not because there 
had been no problems elsewhere growing out of the contact of 
different races, hut because this was specifically a “conflict of 
color” peculiar to our American civilization, and calling for new 
and untried remedies in its solution. Heretofore, inharmonious race 
relations had been solved in one of three ways: (I) By extermina¬ 
tion, where the weaker race was entirely wiped out by the stronger, 
or (2) By subjugation, when the weaker was compelled to serve 
the stronger, or (3) By intermarriage, when a new race was 
brought forth. But no one of these solutions was practicable in 
dealing with the American situation. Nor was the abortive effort 
to colonize the Negro on the West Coast of Africa more likely to 
furnish a solution. Fortunately, this attempt soon gave way to 
efforts of the northern churches to uplift the Negro through 
•Christian education. Teachers and preachers following in the 
wake of Sherman’s army, devoted themselves with singular zeal to 
establishing schools and churches among the freedmen. No social 
group has shown greater aptitude for vicariousness than those men 
and women working to atone, in some measure, for wrongs inflicted 





























upon a belated race. Their work has been fruitful in lifting the 
standards of civilization over the whole country; and especially 
potential in rehabilitating the repressed manhood of the Negro 
people, and teaching them that their salvation must come through 
their own efforts and not .through the sacrifices of others. Develop¬ 
ment is from center to periphery. A race must lift itself by assimi¬ 
lating its environing civilization, and make itself a moral factor by 
working with the better elements of the community for civic and 
social uplift. 

Fifty years is a short period in racial history. Its tendencies, 
however, are prophetic, and may help to make clear the Negro’s 
response to the uplifting work of devoted philanthropy for fifty 
years and the meaning of that work in American life. 

The question of race relations in America should evoke serious 
and honest thought, both because of its influence upon the future 
history of both races, and because of the duty which one race, 
claiming to be Christian, owes to another of like faith, which it 
has wronged for nearly three centuries. If the unction of Christian 
brotherhood does not furnish inspiration for a just consideration of 
the Negro people, these people might reasonably claim such con¬ 
sideration because of progress, against great hindrances, during 
fifty years of freedom, such as is not recorded elsewhere in a 
similar period. During one-half century since emancipation, the 
NEGRO 1IAS SHOWN ABILITY TO LIVE AND MULTIPLY. He HAS 

Established a HOME, and organized a Family Life. He has, by 
industry and thrift, become an.economic factor. He has reduced 

HIS ILLITERACY BY MORE THAN GO PER CENT, AND HAS SHOWN 
CAPACITY IN HIGHER LINES OF. CULTURED ACTIVITY. He has IN¬ 
CREASED HIS MORAL AND CIVIC EFFICIENCY BY CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITY, 
discouraging and reducing crime and shiftlessness and effecting 
more harmonious relation between the races. 


1. TUB NEGRO NOT A DYING RACE. 


To claim for itself serious consideration, without exciting pity 
or alarm, a race must exhibit, such virility as will insure its con¬ 
tinued existence under normal conditions. This the Negro has done 
to a notable degree. Forced to establish himself in a hostile habitat, 
he has persisted and adjusted himself to his environment with a 
facility which is at once admirable and prophetic. Every other 
people known to history has gone down in the native heath of the 
white man but the Negro. He has been the first to look the white 
man in the face and live. He has shown himself capable of living 
with the white man wherever he lives and of learning from him 
the arts of civilization. With surprising ease and rapidity he has 
learned the white man’s language, his religion, and his ways of 
working, 


In 1809 when the further importation of African slaves was 
prohibited by legislative enactment, there were less than one and 
a half million of Negroes in the United States. By 1805 this 
number had increased to more than four millions. It was confidently 
predicted that the Negro when thrown upon his own resources, 
would gradually die out. But, on the contrary, he has increased to 
nearly ten millions (9,828,294)—nearly two per cent more than 
the entire population of the United States in 1820, and four hun¬ 
dred and fifty per cent more than the Negro population of that 
year. Increase of Negro population throughout the South has 
been general since emancipation; for example, the Negro popula¬ 
tion of Mississippi in I860 was 437,404; in 1910 it had increased to 
1,009,487. The Negro population of South Carolina in 1800 was 
412,404; in 1910 it had increased to 835,843. In Louisiana in 1SG0 
the Negro population was 350,373; in 1910 it was 713,874. In 
Georgia in 1800 the number of the Negroes was 405,090; in 1910 
there were 1,170,984, and in Alabama there was an increase from 
437,770 in 1860 to 908,275 in 1910. In two of these states named, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, Negroes have increased faster than 
the native whites and now out-number them. In three states, 
Maryland, Tennessee, and Kentucky, there was a decrease in Negro 
population from 1900-1910 of 1.2, 1.5, and 8.1 per cent respectively, 
occasioned by migrations of the laboring classes, because of eco¬ 
nomic conditions. Jn all other southern states, during the last 
decade, there has been a substantial increase as shown herewith: 


STATES. 

POPULATION 

1900 

POPULATION 

I. 9 IO 

PERCENTAGE OF 
INCREASE 

Delaware 

30,697 

3I,l8l 

1.6 

Dist. of Columbia 

86,702 

94,446 

8.9 

Virginia 

660,722 

671,096 

1.6 

North Carolina 

624,469 

697,843 

ii. 7 

South Carolina 

728,321 

835,843 

6 8 

Georgia 

1,034,813 

1 , 176,987 

! 3«7 

Florida 

230,730 

308,669 

33.8 

Alabama 

827,307 

908,275 

9-8 

Mississippi 

907,630 

1,009,487 

11.2 

Arkansas 

366,856 

442,891 

20.7 

Louisiana 

650,804 

7 I 3.874 

9-7 

Oklahoma 

55,684 

137,612 

147.1 

Texas 

620,722 

690,020 

11,2 


It has been pointed out that the increase of the Negro popula¬ 
tion from 1900 to 1910 is far less than in former decades. This 
excites no alarm since this increase is equal to the normal rate of 
increase of representative European nations. It is an increase 
unaffected by immigration, and exhibits a physical persistence under 
hard and often hostile conditions. 

































As bad as American slavery was, in all respects, its worst fea¬ 
ture was its ruthless destruction of the family life. The logic of 
American slavery made it impossible for a slave—a “chattel —-a 
“thing*'—to have rights, even the right to be husband and wife 
The slave was not ranked among “sentient beings”; and only 
sentient beings—not things—could have the right to establish 
families. Stroud (Sketch of Slave Laws, p. 61) says: “A slave 
cannot even contract matrimony; the association which takes place 
among slaves, and is called marriage, being properly designated by 
the word contubcrmiun, a relation which has no sanctity, or to which 
no civil rights are attached.” (Quoted in GoodelTs American slave 
code, p. 106.) 

In an ante-bellum address issued by the Presbyterian Synod of 
Kentucky on the domestic relations and the effects of slavery, it is 
stated that the system of slavery “produced general licentiousness 
among the slaves. Marriage as civil ordinance they can not enjoy. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington, in a recent article on Negro Homes, 
says: “I remember that the Rev. W. R. Pettiford, President of the 
Alabama Savings Bank, at Birmingham, Alabama, told us, in one 
of his reports at the National Negro Business League, that, when 
he began his campaign among the miners and laborers of that 
region, before he could induce them to save money he had first to 
convince some of them of the necessity of giving up the loose con¬ 
nections in which they had been accustomed to live in slavery and 
to establish permanent family relations for the benefit of their 
children. Many of these people who had been living together for 
years were ashamed to go through the legal form of marriage. It 
was only after their responsibility to their children had been ex¬ 
plained to them, that they could be induced totdo so. Others were 
led to take the step through the influence of the church or were 
drawn to it by the growing strictness in such matters of the com¬ 
munity in which they lived.” Such being the condition of the 
Negro as lie came from the School of Slavery, it is significant that 
in the southern states in 1900, thirty-two per cent of the Negroes 
were reported as married as compared with thirty-four and six- 
tenth per cent of the whites of the same section; and 612 out of 
each 1,000 Negroes were reported as single, while 606 white of 
each 1,000 were reported in the same condition, a difference between 
the races of only six. While these figures at best may be only 
approximate, they have value in showing that among a people taught 
to despise the marriage vow, there were, after a single generation 
of freedom, the remarkable number of two and a half million who, 
by their own report, held themselves in definite marriage relations', 
while only four out of every hundred reported themselves as di¬ 
vorced as against two out of every hundred whites of the same 
section were in the same condition. 

Home making by a people is always an earnest of permanency, 
self-respect and moral responsibility. Negroes are building homes 
all over the southland and thus making themselves a constructive 
agency for National betterment. Dr. E. Gardner Murphy, speaking 
of Negro home life, says: “His heritage has given him but small 
equipment for the achievement of his task. And yet the Negro 
home exists. That its existence is in many cases naive pretense; 
that Negro life often proceeds upon its way with a disregard partly 
immoral, partly non-moral, of our accepted marital conditions, is 
evident enough. And yet, those who observe broadly and closely 
will find a patiently and persistently increasing number of true 
families and real homes, a number far in excess of the popular 
estimate, homes in which, with intelligence, probity, industry, and 
admirable simplicity, the men and wornen are fundamental institu¬ 
tions. Scores of such homes, in some cases necessarily exist in 
numbers of our American communities—exist for those who will 
try to find them.” (Problems of the Present South, p. 166.) 

































3. THE NEGRO AN ECONOMIC FACTOR . 


There is a passion among the Negro people to own the homes in 
which they live. According to the Census of 1900 they owned 22.G 
per cent of all the homes they occupied, and 78.6 per cent of this 
number were free from debt. This acquisitive faculty abused during 
slavery is often stimulated in the black folk by refusals of white 
realty owners to lease decent houses to colored tenants at equitable 
rental. Goaded by these refusals, the Negro says: “Go to—! I’ll 
buy me a house”—and he does. Sometimes he buys the house 
lately refused him, and establishes a home. And where one Negro 
family moves, the desire for congenial surroundings (Professor 
Giddings calls it “consciousness of kind”), leads others to follow; 
thus whole blocks, formerly excluding Negroes by common agree¬ 
ment, have, by the irony of fate, become “solidly black” residences. 
An interesting illustration of this is seen in the once aristocratic 
LcDroit Park of Washington, D. C. This now almost wholly Negro 
community had its origin as an exclusively white section, which, in 
order to exclude Negroes, was barricaded so that every Negro 
essaying to pass through was forced to “give an account of himself.” 
Failing to give satisfactory explanation of his employment in some 
white family resident in the Park, he was bluntly told he could 
not proceed. This situation continued until one day a colored 
tenant moved into an unoccupied house and subsequently became its 
owner. This black ownership has so increased that the heretofore 
“exclusively white” LeDroit Park has become the abode of fash¬ 
ionable colored residenters. 

It is fortunate for the Negro that the natural instinct of owner¬ 
ship could not be inhibited permanently by the laws of slavery 
which had to be enacted on the logical premise that Negroes were 
not “sentient” beings, and hence had no right to ownership. Under 
this premise all their earnings, or bequests, were not their own, but 
their masters/ Suffering from a disregard of their own rights by 
the deprivation of what they esteemed as their own, it is not sur¬ 
prising if some Negroes have been careless of the rights .of others 
and have drawn no clear line of demarcation between Mine and 
Thine. The wonder is that there has not been more instead of less 
of this. The reflex moral influence, however, upon our social 
fabric of his home getting instinct based on an ineradicable acquisi¬ 
tive faculty is eloquently set forth in the words of a distinguished 
southern editor: “Though closely connected with the press for 
twenty-five years, I have never known a home-owning Negro to 
commit the nameless crime.” 


Emancipated by one stroke of Mr. Lincoln’s pen, the Negro was 
quick to see that h* had been ushered into a high state of society 
where wealth is both the cause and effect of progress and power; 
and poverty the fruitful parent of misery, vice and crime. He has 
been urged, therefore, to lay a foundation in the accumulation of 
property and thus become an economic factor. It was predicted 
that under conditions of freedom, when the rod was no longer the 
inspirer to activity, the Negro would not work and thus would soon 
become a burden upon the American people. Statistics show, how¬ 
ever, that no part of our population furnishes so large a percentage 
of bread winners as does the Negro group. Eighty-four per cent 
of the whole Negro population in the south (Census 1900) are 
listed as engaged in bread-winning occupations in country and city. 

Fear has been entertained that Negroes would crowd into the 
cities where, unable to meet the fierce competition, they would be 
reduced to the zero point of economic efficiency. A city-ward 
tendency among Negroes there undoubtedly has been for the last 
thirty years, but it has not been more decided than that among the 
whites of the nine cotton growing states of the south, as a com¬ 
parative statement will show: 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN CITIES: 
1890 

White.11.6 | Negro . . . . 1 

1900 

White ..... 14. | Negro .... u 

1910 

White.18.9 | Negro . ... \\ 

PER CENT OF INCREASE OF POPULATION 
IN CITIES. 

1890-1900 

White . . • • ' 27.6 | Negro .... 2. 

1900 1910 

White.46.6 | Negro . . . . 3< 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF RURAL 
POPULATION 
1890-I9OO 

White.18.7 | Negro . I' 

1900-1910 

White.17.3 | Negro .... I 


Thus it is clear from the above figures that the whites are flocking 
to cities in larger proportion to their numbers than the blacks. It 
is to be noted that while the increase of population in cities was 
much greater for whites than blacks, the decrease of rural popula¬ 
tion was greater for blacks than whites. Now, on the basis'of 
census definition that a city is an incorporated place having at least 




































2,500 inhabitants, it would appear that a large number of Negroes 
are leaving the rural sections and taking up their abode in com¬ 
munities of less than 2,500 inhabitants, where life is less strenuous 
than in large cities and yet not so devoid of advantages, educational 
and religious, as in the severely rural sections. One fact is sig¬ 
nificant, viz.: a large number of Negroes whether in country or 
small town are finding their salvation in the soil, e. g., in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Alabama, Negroes furnish over 
one-half of the farm laborers. Over, 40 per cent of all the agri¬ 
cultural laborers of the whole'WP are of the colored race, an 
increase of 20 per cent between 1900 &nd 1910 against a white in¬ 
crease of 18.8 per cent. ^ ne farms operated by the Negro farmers 
increased from 796,717, or 13 per cent, to 917,465, or 14.5 per cent 
of the whole number, the total area of these farms aggregating 
42,500,000 acres. Over twenty-five per cent of the farms operated 
by Negroes are.owned by them, the acreage aggregating 15,702,579, 
a territory equal to the combined area of all New England except 
Maine. 

Jn cultivation of farm lands, increased productiveness under new 
conditions is evidenced by the fact that during twenty years im¬ 
mediately preceding emancipation, slave labor produced in the south¬ 
ern states 12,840,000 bales of cotton, while during twenty years fol¬ 
lowing emancipation free labor produced 28,000,000 bales on the 
same territory, and during one year (1899) produced 11,260,000 
bales. A significant comment is this on the value of free labor!! 
Along with the production of cotton has gone also that of corn, 
potatoes, sugar-cane, rice, hogs, cattle, etc., showing the Negro, to 
1>e a producer and not a consumer only. In fact, in no line of 
important general activity are Negroes without representation. 
According to the census of 1900, there were engaged in agriculture, 
mining, and fishing, 57 per cent; in domestic and general service, 31 
pzv cent; in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 6 per cent; 
in trade and transportation, 5 per cent; in professional service, 1 
per cent; thus showing their wide distribution in several fields of 
activity. Wherever they have been given a fair chance they have 
made a fair success. * • 

In a comparatively recent letter, a superintendent of the Evans 
Marble Company, Knoxville, Tennessee, gave this testimony: “I 
have been employing colored men for the past twelve years and 
have always foynd them steady, reliable and to be depended upon. 
My experience with them as laborers has been that under proper 
treatment they give the best satisfaction, are willing, contented and 
rarely strike or join labor unions, and that, with proper instruction 
they show great capability in finishing marble and the different pro¬ 
cesses thereof, such as bed rubbing, polishing, and in manipulating 
machinery for cutting and preparing marble to be polished, all of 
which requires one’s attention and considerable skill and experience.” 


; 


The Newport News Ship Building and Dry Dock Company, one 
of the largest in the world, employs about 2,000 colored men, o 
whom about two hundred arc regarded as skilled workmen. From 
the Richmond Locomotive Works came this word: “Our colored 
hands are principally engaged in our smithshops and forge depart¬ 
ment. As a rule we find them faithful and attentive to their duties 
and especially suited to this class of work. 

A recent writer has said: “A large city could be formed without a 
single white man in it, and yet lack for no trade or profession. 
There are 21,268 Negro teachers and college professors in the 
United States, and 15,530 clergymen. 1 he Negroes could finance 
a railroad through their bankers, lay it out with their civil engineers 
and surveyors, condemn the right of way with their 728 lawyers, 
make rails with their 12,327 iron and steel workers, build the road 
with their 545,980 laborers, construct its telephone system with their 
185 electricians and their 529 linesmen, and operate it with then 
55,327 railroad employees. They are now conducting 122 drug 
stores and 31 Negro banks. Almost every town or city in the 
south has its' Negro grocery stores and other places of business^ 
They have 52 architects, designers and draftsmen, 236 artists and 
teachers of art, 1,734 physicians and surgeons, 212 dentists, 210 
journalists, 3,921 musicians and teachers of music, and 99 literary 
and scientific persons.” (Figures taken from 1900 Census ) 

The exact amount of property held by Negroes cannot be ascer¬ 
tained for, in many cases, the returns give no indication of the 
race of the owner. But from those states where figures are avail¬ 
able there is shown an increase from year to year in Negro holdings. 
In 1900 the Negroes of North Carolina paid taxes on $9,478,300 of 
property; in 1908 this figure had risen to $21,253,581. In Virginia 
in 1900 Negro property was valued at $15,856,570; in 1908 at 
$25 628,366. ' In Georgia in 1900 Negro property was valued at 
$14 118 720* in 1908 at $27,042,672, which means a per capita 
holding’ of $14.64 in 1900 and $23.03 in 1908. (Quoted from 
Atlanta University Publication, No. 14.) What is true of these 
states is true, in some degree, of every other southern state, it 
being estimated that Negro taxable property aggregates not less 
than $650,000,000. And this, too, in face of the fact that titty 
vears ago the Negro American slave could possess nothing in his 
own right. In pagan Rome a slave might possess what was called 
his ‘'Peculium” or what his master might by stipulation accord to 
him which when once given, could not be taken from him. Not so 
in Christian America. Here slaves were not “sentient beings and 
could possess nothing. All the more significant, then, is this eco¬ 
nomic exhibit as the result of fifty years of free industrial activity. 





























4. REDUCING ILLITERACY. 


By his 

reduced the illiteracy of his people . _ __ v __ 

to that extent the general average of intelligence the country oven 
When Yankee teachers made their way to the dilapidated villages of 
the south to open Negro schools, they were thought to be on a 
“fool's errand. The Negro’s “thick skull, low forehead, small 
brain capacity provoked mingled pity and contempt. Pseudo¬ 
scientists proclaimed with categorical certainty that the Negro could 
not learn; and because he could not learn, many states stultified 
themselves by passing lazes that he should not learn. 

A large effort to educate-the Negro was made first by the United 
States Government when the Freedmen’s Bureau was established in 
LS()<i and General O. O. Howard put in command. Schools were 
organized in cities and towns. In the first report of this Bureau, 
General Howard.speaks of the great eagerness with which the old 
and the young alike had begun to study. Jn his last report, July 1, 
IH7(), he says: "The whole race is recovering from the effects of 
slavery, and in industrial pursuits, in moral status, in intellectual 
development, even the adult population is rapidly marching on. 
These children, gathered in the schools, under systematic instruc¬ 
tion, have been steadily coming forward to a cultured manhood and 
womanhood to assume with credit to themselves the front ranks of 
this rising people. Their influence will be normal, formative, and 
enstamp itself upon many generations. With sorrow we anticipate 
the closing of hundreds of school buildings, sending thousands of 
children who beg for continued instruction, to the streets, or 
what is worse, to squalid, degraded homes to grow up, not as props 
and pillars of society, but its pests. The several states will ere long 
come nobly forward in duty to their children. They can not afford 
to leave those in ignorance who are to be upon the stage of action.” 

Some years before this last report the churches of the north by 
a system of Christian education, had begun a solution of the vexed 
problem thrust upon the nation by slavery and subsequent 
emancipation. Schools were established and the decade, 1870-1880, 
witnessed marked development in Negro education. Schools already 
established were strengthened and new schools organized. In 1880 
the Congregationalists reported eight chartered institutions twelve 


own activity and financial contributions, the Negro has 
* : more than sixty-six per cent and, 
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it was reduced to 70.0 per cent; in 1880 to 70 per cent; in 1800 to 
57.1 per cent; in 1000 to 44.5 per cent; and in 1910 to 33.3 per cent. 

In the early efforts put forth by the north to educate the Negro, 
only a few of the race could lend aid either by wealth or instruction. 
The task devolved, therefore, upon whites of the north who were 
fired with missionary zeal. It was understood from the first, how¬ 
ever. that if a people were to be led to a higher civilization, their 
redemption must lie within themselves and not in others; and that 
teachers “like unto their brethren” should be trained and should give 
themselves in gladsome service to the elevation of their own people. 
Bishop Haygood was fond of saying that if it should be proven that 
the race could not furnish its own educators, it would be proven that 
the race could never be educated. His implied prediction is fulfilled 
in that there are nearly 30,000 Negro teachers and professors in schools 
and colleges instructing 1,712,137 children in the Southern states. 
Among these teachers are many who have been graduated from 
the best schools of the north and cast, and some who have studied 
and traveled abroad in order to complete their education. These, 
along with a few remaining whites, some of them an elect group of 
whom the world is not worthy, are giving themselves to the second 
emancipation of the colored American with such lesults that, from 
a chattel, over whose pathway lowered black clouds of ignorance, 
has risen a free man. who, by self-conscious activity has assimi¬ 
lated in a remarkable degree the civilization of his environment. 

Toward the reduction of illiteracy and the promotion of efficiency 
among their own people, the Negroes are so contributing by taxes 
and general philanthrophy that their schools are NOT A BURDES 
TO THE WHITES OF THE SOUTH. The Superintendent of 
Education in Florida, in a recent official report says: “The educa¬ 
tion of the Negro in the black belt does not cost the white people 
of that section one cent.” He reports the total cost of the Negro 
schools in those eight black belt counties for that year as $19,4o7, 
and the total contribution of the Negro by taxes, direct and indirect, 
as $23 984, thus leaving a difference of $4,527 from Negro taxation 
to b 2 expended in the white schools. In Mississippi, according to 
a recent report, there was expended on Negro schools about 20 
per cent of the total school fund, or a total of $250,000. During the 
same year, the Negroes paid in poll-taxes, state, county «ty d.rect 
and indirect taxes about $280,000. leaving a surplus of $30,000 to 
he extended in the education of the whites in Mississippi. 

Superintendent Charles L. Coon has analyzed the expenditures 
of the south in support of her white and colored schools s " ov ^ 
for the year studied that of the total expenditures, $23,836,914 for 
public elementary education, in the eleven southern states, $3,818,705, 
or 12 ocr cent was spent for colored teachers and $20,036,209, or 62.4 
per cent for white teachers. In addition (to this 12 per cent) 
between 2 and 3 per cent of the school fund was spent m main- 
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in thre' iS v ere - • In ‘ h,S t st " d - v Supt. Coon has shown that 
, - 1 1 x T ' c ~’ lr gima, South Carolina, and Georgia, the taxes 
paid by Negroes not only support the Negro schools but furnish a 
residue for support of white schools. In'Virginia. in 1908 the 

•ilOo'rli Th f nd md,rect - P ai(i by Negroes augmented by an equit¬ 
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a burden upon the Negro taxpayers to a considerable extent 
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aggregate, according to reliable data, more than A " 

other Negro church, the A. M. E. Zion, organized m 8.0, con 
tributes about $100,000 annually for the conduct of itsj 
and colleges and a Theological Seminary. The C. M. E. Chun*. 

a? am tars 

"art in their own uplift. The Baptist Church among Negroes by 
far the largest, ministering to 3,275,000 members, au s nearv 
s bools and in the year of 1900 contributed to this purpose $148,- 
883 50 The Negro members of the Congregational and Presby- 
ferian churches make their contributions through the regular agencies 
of those denominations. Reports from various reliable sources indi¬ 
cate an increase of self-help on the part of individuals and organ 
izations. 

NEGRO BECOMING SOCIALLY MORALLY EFH- 
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Tmoortant as is the economic and intellectual development of the 
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in all the southland one rarely finds a Negro beggar, or Negro 
sick-folk in a county almshouse, or Negro dead buried in the pot¬ 
ters field. '1 hese societies and churches exercise a sort of beneficent 
espionage over their number to discourage crime, 1 6 inculcate obedi¬ 
ence to law and to teach corporate and personal morality. 

1 he civic constructive potentiality of Negro people is having ex¬ 
ercise in the management of a few town governments, like Buxton, 
Iowa, with a population of about 5,000; Eatonville, Florida; Boley, 
Oklahoma; Calvin, Michigan; and Mound Bayou, Mississippi, in 
the center of the Yazoo Delta, founded in 1888 and having 50,000 
acres, twenty-two mercantile houses, one bank, and six churches. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, does credit to Dr. Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington as leader of a large social group held together by the ideas of 
a single presiding genius. These communities exhibit as high an 
average of civic virtues as other town governments in their im¬ 
mediate vicinity. 


In all his efforts during 50 years of freedom, the Negro has had, 
of course, the stimulus of a progressive environment, and in many 
places direct help from the whites about him who have sympa¬ 
thized with his pathetic, if triumphant, struggles. 

The results of these struggles show him capable of specific de¬ 
velopment along all higher lines of activity. Though not long 
removed from the horrors of slavery, it would be hard to mention 
any line of endeavor for social betterment in which the Negro has 
not actively participated. It would be hard to list any considerable 
number of human achievements to which the Negro has not made 
some moderate contribution—whether in the trades or professions, 
in fine arts, in poetry, in education, or religion. Thus more and 
more is the Negro lifting himself and his burdens and marching 
onward to the full stature of a patriotic, cultured, and serviceable 
manhood. 
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THE NEGROES OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES AND THE U. S. CENSUS OF 1910 

BY THOMAS JESSE JONES 

United States Bureau of Education 

That even the man who runs may read some important iacts 
. concerning the Negroes of the South, the following statements have 
been selected for their significance as an introduction to the more 
systematic explanation of the charts shown in this article. 




h 


Negro farm laborers and Negro farmers of the South cultivate 
farms whose area is approximately 100.000.000 acres. Negro farm¬ 
ers cultivate 42,500,000 acres of Southern land. 

Forty per cent of all agricultural workers in the South are 

Negroes. 

There are in the South approximately two and a third million 
Negro agricultural workers, of whom almost one and a half million 
are farm laborers and 890,000 are farmers owning or renting their 
farms. 

Of the 890,000 Negro farmers in the South 218,000 or 25 per 
cent are owners. In Virginia, for example. 07 per cent of all Negro 
farmers are owners. 

Negro farm owners of the South own and cultivate 15,702,579 
acres which they have acquired in less than fifty years. Add to this 
sum the land owned but not cultivated by the Negroes of the South 
and the land owned by the Negroes of the North, and the total land 
ownership of the Negroes of the United States undoubtedly aggrega¬ 
ted 20.000.000 acres in 1910. 

The total value of land and buildings on farms owned or rented 
by the colored farmers of the South is almost a billion dollars. 

Negro farms of the South have increased 20 per cent, while 
Negro population has increased 10 percent. White farms, on the 
other hand, have increased only 18 per cent, while the white popula¬ 
tion increased 24 per cent. 
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ILLITERACY 

Negro illiterates in Southern states numbered 2,133,961, or .13.3 
per cent in 1910, as compared with 48 per cent in 1900. Negro 
illiteracy in the United States was 30.4 per cent in 1910 as against 
44.5 percent in 1900. 

White illiterates in Southern states numbered 1.210,40b. or 7.1 
per cent in 1910 as compared with 11.7 per cent in 1900. White 
illiteracy in the United States was 3.0 per cent in 1910 as against b. 
per cent in 1900. 


DEATH RATE PER 1000 IN 1910 
Death rate of Negroes in the registration area is about 24 

as against 15 for the whites. There has been a marked decrease in 

the death rate of Negroes since 1900. . 

The colored and white death rates in important cities fol ow. 


Colored 

26.6 

29.1 

25.6 
23.9 

32.8 

30.6 

22.6 
25.7 

26.9 

39.3 

30.3 


White 

15.0 

15.9 

15.6 

15.0 

17.3 

17.2 

17.1 

15.9 

16.9 

18.9 

18.2 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Washington, l). C 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Chicago, 111. 

New Orleans, La. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charleston, S. C. 

Richmond, Va. 

See page 5 for more complete list. 

The Census Bureau has not yet issued death rates based on the 
1910 Census of colored people. The above rates are calculated inde¬ 
pendent of the Bureau upon the population of April 15, 1910. 1 he 

Bureau rates will be based upon the mid-year population estimated 
for July 1, 1910, and will probably be slightly less than those given 

above. 

population 

Negroes in the United States increased at the rate of 11.3 per 
cent from 1900 to 1910. This rate is equal to that of representative 
European countries. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maryland have lost in Negro popu¬ 
lation on account of economic opportunities of Northern states. 
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VITA I. STATISTICS AND CITY POPULATION 


POPULATION AND DEATH RATES PER 1000 IN 1910 


City 

Colored 

White 

Population 
April 15, 
1910 

Death 

Rate 

Population 
April 15, 
1910 

Death 

Rate 

Birmingham, Ala. 

5 2 ,3«6 

26.6 

80369 

150 

Mobile, Ala. 

22,783 

29.5 

28,738 

17.8 

Montgomery, Ala. 

>9,333 

35 2 

18 803 

17.4 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

1.3,856 

17.2 

305’,342 

14.1 

San Francisco, Cal. 

16,878 

18.8 

400,034 

15.0 

Wilmington, Del. 

9,102 

24.7 

78,309 

16.9 

Washington, *D. C. . . • . . 

94,941 

29.1 

236,128 

>5-9 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

29,368 

24.2 

=8.33' 

17.0 

Key West, Fla. 

5,535 

26.6 

14,410 

20.9 

Atlanta, Ga. 

5 >,977 

25.6 

102,862 

15-0 

Savannah, Ga. 

33, 280 

34-1 

3>,784 

19.4 

Chicago Ill. 

46,226 

23-9 

2 ,139, 0 57 

15.0 

Evansville, Ind. . . 

6,270 

18.7 

63,377 

131 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

21,861 

25.2 

211,789 

'5-5 

Kansas City, Kans. 

9,334 

25.8 

7 2 ,997 

158 

Louisville, Ky. 

40,53 8 

26.9 

183,390 

14.5 

New Orleans, La. 

89,640 

32.8 

249,435 

>7-3 

Baltimore, Md. 

85,095 

30.6 

473,390 

17.2 

Boston, Mass. 

14,815 

22.6 

655,779 

17.1 

Kansas City, Mo. 

23,70 

27.4 

224,680 

14.8 

St. Louis, Mo. 

44,534 

25.8 

642,495 

15.1 

Atlantic City. N. J. 

9,9 >9 

17.4 

36,231 

'7-3 

New York, N. Y. 

97,659 

25-7 

4,669,224 

' 5-9 

Asheville, N. C. 

5,3 6 ' 

25.2 

13,401 

'7-5 

Charlotte, N. C. 

1 >,755 

25.4 

22,259 

'3-7 

Durham, N. C. 

6,869 

26.1 

n,372 

16.6 

Greensboro, N. C. 

5,7«> 

25.0 

10,184 

'5-9 

Raleigh, N. C. 

7»37 2 

33-5 

11,846 

24.5 

Wilmington, N. C. 

12,121 

26.8 

13,627 

15.6 

Winston, N. C. 

7, 8 3 > 

23.8 

9,336 

17.9 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

19,669 

29.0 

343,922 

16.7 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

8,736 

19.1 

55L927 

14.3 

Columbus, Ohio. 

12,800 

20.5 

168,71 1 

•5' 

Springfield, Ohio. 

4,945 

16.2 1 

4L976 

12.9 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

85,624 

26.9 

i, 463,3 8 4 

16.9 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

2 5,895 

23.6 

508,010 

17-7 

Charleston, S. C. 

31,069 

39-3 

27,764 

18.9 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

7,640 

26.6 

28,706 

15.0 

Memphis, Tenn. ...... 

5 2 , 5 i 5 

28.4 

78.590 

16.9 

Nashville, Tenn. 

36,53 2 

26.0 

73.832 

15.1 

Galveston, Texas. 

8,086 

22.6 

28,895 

14 5 

San Antonio, Texas. 

10,813 

21.5 

85,801 

22.3 

Alexandria, Va. 

4, >97 

3 2 *9 

n,>32 

17.0 

Danville, Va. . . • . 

6,209 

26.9 

12,811 

'7-3 

Lynchburg, Va. 

9,47' 

24.4 

20,023 

12.1 

Norfolk, Va. 

25,099 

3>.o 

42,353 

16 5 

Petersburg, Va. 

11,0 1 5 

34-2 

13,i 12 

20.1 

Richmond, Va. 

46.749 

30-3 

80,879 

18.2 
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The percentage of Negro population decreased from 1900 to 
1910 in all the Southern states. 

The primary purpose of this chart is to show the number ot 
Negroes in each of the Southern states. One glance at the lines will 
show that Delaware has the shortest lines, indicating a Negro popu¬ 
lation of 30,697 in 1900 and 31,181 in 1910, while Georgia has the 
longest lines with a population of 1,034,813 in 1900 and 1,1/6,987 
in 1910. The big four of the Southern states are evidently Georgia 
Mississippi, Alabama, and South Carolina, in the order named. 

The second point shown on this chart is the change which has 
taken place in the number of Negroes since 1900. The most striking 
fact disclosed is the substantial increases of the more Southern states 
and the decreases or small increases of the border states. The three 
States decreasing in Negro population are ai follows: Maryland, 1.2 
percent; Tennessee, 1.5 per cent; and Kentucky, 8.1 per cent. Ihe 
probable explanation of the decreases is the attractive power of 



economic opportunities in the Northern states. The percentages ot 


Delaware 

1.6 

Florida 

33.8 

District of Columbia 

8.9 

Alabama 

9.8 

Virginia 

1.6 

Mississippi 

11.2 

West Virginia 

47.5 

Arkansas 

20.7 

North Carolina 

11.7 

Louisiana 

9.7 

South Carolina . 

6.8 

Oklahoma 1 

147.1 

Georgia 

IiK’hidefl Indian Territory 

13.7 

Texas 

11.2 


PERCENTAGE OF 

NEGRO POPULATION 

1900 1 1 ' 1910 



While the absolute Negro population has increased in all but 
three of the Southern states, the proportion which they form of the 
total population has decreased in practically every Southern state. 
In 1900 the Negroes were 32.3 per cent of the total population of 
the South. By 1910 this percentage had decreased to 29.8 per cent. 
Over 50 per cent of the population of Mississippi and South Carolina 







































































































































are Negroes. Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana are over 40 
per cent Negro. Virginia and North Carolina are over 30 per cent 
Negro. 

The logical query arising from a study of this chart is why the 
white people have increased more rapidly in the South than the 
Negroes. Much light will be thrown on this question when the Cen* 
sus returns on interstate migration are available. It is probable that 
the large white increase of 24.4 per cent in the South is partly 
explained by the movement of people from Northern states to that 
section of the country. 

The general death rate of colored people in the registration 
area of the United States was about 24 per 1000 in 1910, as against 
about 30 in 1900. The death rate of the whites was about 15 in 
1910 and 17 in 1900. 

The greatest divergencies in the mortality of white and colored 
are in the rate of infant mortality and in deaths from tuberculosis. 

PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY IN 

NEGPO POPULATION 

IOOO I I 1910 
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This may be illustrated by vital statistics 
Columbia in 1910: 

Deaths of white infants under one 
“ “ colored “ 

“ “ alley 

Deaths of white infants from tuberculosis 
“ “ colored “ “ 


for the District of 


105 per 1000 
243 “ 1000 
373 “ 1000 
127 per 100,000 
453 “ 100,000 


An illiterate is a person unable to write regardless of his ability 
to read. All percentages are based upon the population 10 years of 
age and over. The total number of illiterates in the United States 
in 1910 was 5,516,693 or 7.7 percent, as against 10.7 percent in 
1900. The white illiterates were 3,184,954 or 5.0 per cent, as 
against 6.2 percent in 1900. The Negro illiterates were 2,228,087 
or 30.4 per cent, as against 44.5 per cent in 1900. 

In the South the number of white illiterates was 1,210,406 or 
7.1 in 1910, as against 11.7 per cent in 1900. The number of 
Negro illiterates in the South was 2,133,961 or 33.3 per cent as 
against 48.0 per cent in 1900. 

The impression made by the illiteracy chart on page 8 is that of a 
remarkable decrease in the amount of illiteracy within the last 
ten years. In 1900 there were four states—Louisana, Alabama, 


PROPORTION NEGROES FORM OF 
ALL PERSONS ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 


IN 


SOUTHERN STATES IN 1900 


TEXAS 

GA. 

ALA. 

MISS. 

N. C. 

TENN. 

KY. 

S. C. 
ARK. 
VA. 

LA. 

W. VA. 

MD. 

OKLA. 

FLA. 

DEL. 


22.6 

53.2 

54.2 

68.9 

34.9 

21.9 

9.4 

67.9 
34.0 

34.5 

64.3 

1.4 

28.5 
4.1 

48.8 

21.2 
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South Carolina, and Georgia—with an illiteracy of over 50 per cent. 

In 1910 only one state. Louisana, with 48.2 per cent, remained above 
40 per cent. 

The chart on page 10, based on the 1900 Census, reveals the large 
part played by the Negroes in the agriculture of the South. The black 
parts of the bars cover 40 per cent of the total area in the bars of the 
chart. In other words, 40 per cent of all persons engaged in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits of the South are Negro laborers or Negro farmers. In 

PROPORTION OF FARMS OPERATED 

BY 

COLORED FARMERS 

IN 


SOUTHERN STATES 


PER CENT 
COLORED 

TEXAS III 


1910 AND 1900 
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Mississippi. South Carolina, and Louisiana, the Negro farm workers 
were over 65 per cent of the total. Georgia and Alabama, each with 
over a quarter million Negro farm laborers and farmers, reported 53 
and 54 percent of their farm force as Negroes. A race forming such 
proportions of the agricultural activities of the South demands the 
serious thought and interest of those in positions of authority. 

There are in the South approximately two and a third million 
Negro farm workers. Of these about a million and a third are farm 
laborers and 890,141 are farmers owning or renting their farms. 
The above chart shows the proportion which these colored farmers 
form of all farmers in each state. Mississippi, with 60 per cent of 
her farms in the hands of colored farmers, heads the list. Over 40 
per cent of all farms in South Carolina, Louisiana, Georgia, and 
Alabama are operated by colored owners or renters. 

Two facts are to be considered in connection with these large 
proportions of colored farmers. First, that the farms of the colored 
people are small. This is indicated by the fact that while the propor¬ 
tion of colored farmers is 28.7 per cent of the total, the acreage of 
their farms is only about 12 per cent of the total farm acreage in the 
South. Secondly, that the status of the colored tenant varies from 
that of the independent tenant of any Northern state to that of a 
dependency only slightly removed from the farm laborer. Some con¬ 
sideration will be given to this subject under a later chart. 

A comparison of the bars for 1900 and 1910 shows that the 
number of colored farmers has increased in every state, except West 
Virginia and Louisiana. In West Virginia the economic advantages 
of coal mining attracted these farmers to the mines. In Louisiana 
the ravages of the boll-weevil drove them into other states or com¬ 
pelled them to become wage hands. It is significant of the interest of 
the colored race in farming that while the colored population increased 
only 10 percent, the colored farmers increased 20 percent. The 
white population, on the other hand, with an increase of 24.4 per 
cent, added to their farmers only 18 per cent. 

Such a variety of facts are shown by the chart on page 12 that a 
su gg es ti°n for their examination may not be amiss. The first point 
observe is the total length of the bars for each state. The lengths of 
these bars with the numbers at the end present a clear picture of the 
relative number of Negro farmers in each state. This comparison 
puts Mississippi with 164,631 colored farmers ahead of Georgia even 
with her 122,436 colored farmers. One other state, Alabama, has 
over one hundred thousand farms owned or rented by colored persons. 
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13.433 
114.620 


the number of owners and tenants for each state. An examina¬ 
tion of these shaded sections shows that the colored owners increased 
in every Southern state. Even in Lousiana, where colored farmers 
decreased, colored owners increased from 9378 in 1900 to 10,725 in 
1910 or 14.4 per cent in ten years. 

The banner states for land ownership by colored farmers are 
Virginia and Georgia. Virginia leads in the proportion of all colored 
farmers who own their farms. This was 67 percent in 1910, a really 
remarkable result to be accomplished in less than fifty years. 
Georgia leads in the percentage of increase between 1900 and 1910. 
Colored owners in Georgia increased 38 percent in ten years. It 
is to be noted in this connection that the proportion of land owners 
in Georgia is the lowest of all the Southern states. T. his low status 
is to be interpreted in the light of the tremendous increase of colored 
farmers. The low proportion of colored owners in Georgia is 
explained, not by a lack of progress in ownership, for the Georgia 
colored owners showed the largest increase of all the states, but 
rather by the fact that even this large increase was eclipsed by the 
larger increase of colored tenants. This fact is to be considered in 
studying the percentages of ownership printed at the beginning of 
each line. 

The total number of colored owners in the Southern states was 
218,467 in 1910. This represented an increase of 17 percent in 
the last ten years. The states with large increases are as follows: 
Georgia, 38 per cent; Arkansas, 22.8; North Carolina. 22.4; Dela¬ 
ware, 22.3; Virginia, 21.3; Alabama, 21.1; Maryland, 21.1; and 
Mississippi, 19.3 per cent. 

The striking fact of the table on page 14 is in the top line giving 
totals for Southern states. It appears that the colored owners and 
tenants, who number 890,000, cultivated farms whose total area is 
42,500,000 acres. If this area is increased by the acreage of 
farms tilled by the million and a half colored farm laborers working 
on the farms operated by white farmers, it may be conservatively esti¬ 
mated that colored farmers and colored laborers cultivate farms 
whose approximate area is 100,000,000 acres. 

The acreage owned by colored farmers of the South is 15,702,579. 
Inasmuch as ownership is noted only when the owner operates his 
farm, the land of owners who rent their land would not be included 
in this amount. It is probable, therefore, that all the land owned by 
colored people of the South and North would approximate 20,000,000 
acres. 

The value of land and buildings on the farms owned and rented 
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by colored farmers is S899.055.940, or a little less than a billion dol¬ 
lars. Almost a third of this value is on the farms owned by colored 
people. A comparative study of the facts for each state would be 
both profitable and interesting. Especially would this be true of 
the columns on ownership. 

The study of the varying forms of tenancy in the Southern states 
has only recen Ll 1 — 

has been too 

colored farmers, 75 per cent of the total 
670,474, increased 21.4 


tly begun. The emphasis of the Negro 
exclusively limited to the owners. The 

are tenants, 
per cent in the last ten yes 
ants—285,950—increased 5.2 per cent. Share tenan 
increased 37.0 per cent. See table on page 15. 

It is almost impossible to interpret the significanc 
ures because of the different meaning of the term share 
ferent states and even in different sections of the sam 
following definitions give a general notion of the varyii 
sented by these terms: 
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•INCLUDES INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Cash tenants are independent renters who own their mules and 
implements. 

Share tenants, in Virginia and in the hill country of the cotton 
states, are also in the large majority independent renters. 

Share tenants, in the cotton belts of the cotton states, are usually 
dependent renters who use the mules and implements of their land¬ 
lords. 


Southern terminology would usually group the first two classes 
as renters and the last group as share-hands or croppers. Rearrang¬ 
ing the Census figures for the cash and share classes by an uncertain 
estimate the colored people engaged in the farm work of the South 
may be grouped as to their degree of prosperity as follows: 

Owners .... 218,467 (U. S. Census) 

Independent tenants . 820,000 (Estimated) 

Dependent tenants . . 350,000 (Estimated) 

Farm laborers . . . 1,500,000 (Estimated) 

Unfortunately the Census returns for 1910 showing the relative 
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economic status of these tenant classes are not yet available, In lieu 
of this information, it is necessary to depend upon such facts from the 
1900 Census as relate to the subject. 

A study of the 1900 Census shows that, in the value of buildings 
and live stock, the cash tenants are more prosperous than the share 
tenants. In value of products, on the contrary, the share tenant sur¬ 
passes the cash tenant. Some preliminary returns of the 1910 Cen¬ 
sus, not yet available for publication, seem to agree with the 1900 
Census in these points. It appears then, on the one band, that the 
renter whether of the standing' rent or share class is better furnished 
as regards buildings, animals, and implements than the share-hand 
or cropper , paying half of his crops. The halver , on the other hand, 
seems to raise more products to the acre cultivated. 

A very important discussion is now arising as to the significance 
of these differences. Many of the landlords maintain that the larger 
acreage return is the main test of successful tenantry. Accordingly, 
this group are urging the share-hand system as the one to be made 
universal for parcelling out land to Negro farmers. Others, and 
especially the Negro tenants, hold that the renting' system gives them 
more of an opportunity to develop themselves as well as their land. 
The landlords naturally stress the improvement of land, while the 
tenant keeps in mind his personal welfare. 

The diversity of opinion and policy resulting from these differ¬ 
ing points of view, present a problem worthy the thought of our best 
minds and the sympathy of our largest hearts. In view of the diffi¬ 
culty of the problem, it is extremely fortunate that we have had the 
wisdom of that benefactor of Southern agriculture, Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp, to show us the way out of this perplexity as he did on so many 
occasions. When this dilemma was stated to Dr. Knapp, he said: 
“They are both right and they are both wrong. The landlord must 
be interested not only in his land but in his tenant. The tenant must 
be interested not only in himself but in the landlord and his land. 
Land and labor must be developed ,side by side. A system that 
favors the tenant to the injury of the land is bad. A system that 
favors the land to the injury of the tenant is equally harmful. Either 
system will result in the poverty of both landlord and the tenant.” 
Then he added as the practical hint of the next step that we must 
work for a longer tenure contract—a contract which would guaran¬ 
tee to the landlord a fair treatment of his land; a contract that 
would assure to the tenant the certain return to him of a fair 
return for his labor. 
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It is the fashion nowadays for every one with a sionen, - — 
to take a shy at the poo.- Negro on account ot Ins s s of comm^i 
and omission. It is enough that some member of tin race iscaug 
flagrante delicto or merely on suspicion ot cm doing^ « our 

into the public pillory and the rest ot the colored i I 
national rogues’ gallery, where they evoke instantly the w 1* ' 
entation of white saints and sinners alike, and the statistical an 
sonhistical conclusions of a lot of fools and hypocrites. No" 
not misunderstand me. I do not deny that Negroes commit crimes. 
Not ai aU for l know full well that they do-altogether too many 
for their own good. But what I object to among other things is 
that America, because of the crimes of individual Negroes or because 
of the suspected crimes of individual Negroes, draws an omnibus 
indictment against the moral character of the whole race, which is 

monstrously unjust and wicked. . . 

Who cares to inquire into the origin of Negro crime, or in 
causes which have contributed mightily to produce the Neg crim¬ 
inal? The book of the Genesis ot tins man s crimes awaits to be 
written by an impartial and sympathetic seeker after truth, lb. 
causes which have operated for fifty years to produce Negro crim¬ 
inals will some day. 1 trust, be traced without tear or bias to then 
source. I do not pretend to possess any scientific qualification to 
such a task, but 1 do intend in these imperfect remarks to try to 
indicate in outline merely the dismal stream of these causes during 
the last half century, hoping thereby to cast a little light on a dark 
and difficult subject: namely, how out of hostile and unequal social 
industrial and political conditions Negro crime emerged and "h> 

Neero criminals abound. . 

To say that individuals and races are the creatures of circum¬ 
stances— that they are the products of their social heredity and 
environment— is to state a commonplace in the accepted doctrines of 
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serfs, chained to the soil by cunningly devised laws to regulate their 
labor and movement. Force and violence toward the blacks were 
relied upon to put through this legislative and administrative pro¬ 
gram. This program was the cause of Northern interference in 
the Southern situation at this juncture. But when Congress inter¬ 
vened by its reconstruction measures to defeat the reactionary pro¬ 
gram of the South, there swept over that section a crime-storm of 
devastating fury. The old master class organized their purpose 
in respect to the Negro, and their hatred of everything Northern 
into a secret society known as the “Ku Klux Klan,” which was 
nothing else than a gigantic conspiracy for the commission of 
crime. Lawlessness and violence filled the land, and terror stalked 
abroad by day and night. The “Ku Klux Klan” burned and mur¬ 
dered by day. and it burned and murdered by night. The Southern 
states had actually relapsed into barbarism. During that period a 
new generation was conceived and born to the South by both races— 
a generation that was literally conceived in lawlessness and horn into 
crime-producing conditions. Lawlessness was its inheritance and 
the red splotch of violence its birthmark. 

The period covered by this crime-storm was a had way to begin 
the education of the Negroes in respect for law, in self control and 
in civilization. For they found no law strong enough to protect 
them in their lives or property or freedom from the murderous 
attacks of that terrible secret organization. Education in self- 
control. and in respect for constituted authority became impossible 
where the dominating feeling of the Negroes was one of terror. And 
as for civilization it was beaten down by the red hand of violence. 
The blacks during these years were crushed between two irrecon¬ 
cilable forces, two antagonistic governments which were locked in 
a death grapple for possession of that section. The one government 
was open and regular, while the other was secret and lawless. The 
first was supported by a few native and Northern whites and bv 
the great body of the blacks, and tin* second was upheld by the great 
body of the native whites under the trained and ruthless leadership 
of the old master class, who would have no government, no social 
order which was not set up by themselves. 

During those dark years the blacks were much more sinned 
against than sinning. They were sinned against by their white 
leaders, who in the main used them to advance their personal and 
party interest, and who employed the positions they thus gained to 
steal the people's money, to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
states. There were colored leaders who followed closely in the 
footsteps of the white leaders in perverting public trusts to corrupt 
ends, but the chief malefactors, the biggest scoundrels were mem¬ 
bers of the white race. In these circumstances the blacks were tile 
helpless victims of the misrule of their own leaders and of the 
organized lawlessness of the Southern whites. In their need they 
asked for bread and were given a stone, they required sympathetic 
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and wise leadership and were handed instead a bunch of scorpions. 
They prayed for peace and for that happiness which goes with free¬ 
dom, and there swept over them for six dreadful years a crime- 
storm which tilled their nights and days, the season of their plant¬ 
ing and the season of their reaping with terror and destruction, and 
they just out of the house of bondage. They were able in these cir¬ 
cumstances to get from the whites no lesson in obedience to law, 
in reverence for constituted authority, for as we have seen those 
selfsame whites were everywhere breaking the law and beating down 
and destroying constituted authority. Nor did they get any train¬ 
ing in personal and civic righteousness from their own leaders of 
either race. For those leaders initiated them promptly by the 
power of example into the great and flourishing American art and 
industry of graft. 

This much however ought to be said in justice to the carpet-bag 
governments, namely, that bad as they were the lawlessness and 
violence of the Southern whites were a great deal worse. For while 
some good can be placed to the credit of those governments nothing 
but bad can possibly be set down to the account of Southern law¬ 
lessness and violence. To the carpet-bag governments belongs the 
introduction into the South for the first time of the democratic 
principles of equality, and of the right of each child in the state, 
regardless of race or color, to an education at the hands of the 
state. These are two vital things which the South needed then 
and which it needs to-day but which the old master class opposed 
then and which their successors oppose to-day. That is what the 
whites did to educate the blacks during the most impressionable 
period of their new freedom in orderly government and in civiliza¬ 
tion. That was the way their education in citizenship and charac¬ 
ter building began and that was the way it proceeded until the vear 
1876. ‘ * 

In that year the two irreconcilable governments grappled in a 
final struggle at the polls for mastery and possession of that section. 
When the smoke of battle cleared over South Carolina, Florida 
and Louisiana, the Southern forces of re-action were in complete 
possession of those states, and the solid South had become an ac¬ 
complished fact. Nothing stood now between the blacks and their 
ancient enemy. They were again at the mercy of the old master 
class, who returned promptly to the execution of their interrupted 
program of inequality and injustice. As the whites could not now 
reestablish constitutionally their old slave system, or directly their 
new serf system they proceeded to do the next best thing, that is 
to construct a caste system based on race and color. Such a system, 
once firmly established, would fix the status of the blacks as a per¬ 
manently inferior caste, and to that extent would render nugatoiy 
the three great amendments to the constitution. For members of 
an inferior caste would by the force of circumstances, law, or no law, 
be deprived of certain rights civil and political enjoyed by members 
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of the superior easte. Citizenship of the one caste would not mean 
the same thing as citizenship of the other. The lower caste could 
not possibly possess the same rights—constitution or no constitu¬ 
tion—which the upper caste possessed. Inequality became thus the 
chief corner stone of the new Southern edifice. Under this society 
there grew up two moral standards and two legal standards for 
the government of the races. For example what under such a 
system is had for a black man to do to a member of the white race 
might not be regarded as bad at all if done by a white man to 
a member of the black race. The cruel and iniquitous sex relations 
of the races in the South has grown out of this caste system. Under 
it we have the double moral standard and the double legal standard 
operating throughout that section with a vengeance. A white man 
cannot with impunity seduce another white man’s daughter or wife 
in the South. But were Ik* to seduce a colored man’s daughter or 
wife the case would be wholly different. No bastardy process lies 
in favor of the colored girl as lies in favor of her white sister 
under like circumstances, and no maintenance could she possibly 
obtain for her child from the white man who wronged her. Inter¬ 
marriage between the races has been made illegal by every Southern 
state and by some Northern states also. Such a law makes colored 
women the safe quarry of white men, and nowhere in the South 
do law or public opinion impose upon them any deterrent punish¬ 
ment. moral or legal, for their crime, but quite the opposite. For 
such men do not lose standing in Southern society or the church or 
the state m consequence of their sin. In all this sexual inequality 
and iniquity the South has eyes but sees not and ears but hears not 
what is taking place everywhere in its midst. 

On the other hand what happens to the black man who ventures 
to look upon a white woman with love or carnal desire, or who is 
even suspected of doing so ? Ask Judge Lynch, ask the blind and 
murderous sex fury of white men, the red male rage of Southern 
mobs. .Nevertheless black men cannot be made to see the difference 
between the lust of black men and the lust of white men or to 
acknowledge the justice of such a distinction. Hold the blacks re¬ 
sponsible by all means for the crimes they commit, hut hold the 
whites responsible also for creating social and legal conditions which 
lead directly to the growth of crime among both races. Race and 
color not efficiency and character are the basis of the Southern 
caste system, and such a system produces unavoidably ill-will op. 
pcessions, and resentments between the races which lead directly or 
indirectly to the commission of crime. For all those who are black 

[nfn « d fl e '!!a <)f t "' hat „ natur , e and education intend them to be are born 
. into a fixed state of social and political inferiority, and all those who 
are white regardless of what nature and education intend them 

•ind b0, H mt0 a , hx< ' fl state of social and political superiority 
and lor no other or better reason than that those of the first dais 

are black, and those of the second class are white. Civilization 
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finds it well nigh impossible to advance under such iron bound 
1 oik i ions and against such a fatal obstruction to progress while 
Civic righteousness must certainly share the same fate. Such social 
injustice is as sure to provoke crime as stagnant water is to produce 
aisease. 1 et. in spite of this iniquitous caste system the leaven 
ot democracy, of equality has found lodgment in the black man’s 
mind, and lie craves the chance to become all that the white man has 
income and to do all that the white man does by virtue of his 

tfZW i re lt"] m "! d £ zenshi P' less than this is going 

to satisfy the blacks, the Southern caste system and appearances in 
spos among the blacks themselves, to the contrary notwithstanding 
Hut there is yet another aspect of the same subject, which tends 
to produce the same result. I refer to the Southern policy of civil 
and political repression and oppression of its colored population in 

d nalinn tZ " Vi- thdp easte of inferiority and subor- 

dination to the whites. Discontent under such oppressive condi- 

; S SUI '® t0 ans „ e the colored people, and this because of 

S^ g r th i "" , 0 the exlstence of the hard and fast lines within 
S, , t gl ' 0Wth nlus t go on. For this kind of discontent the 

. outh has no vent such as free institutions provide. Its caste 
system sits upon tins safety valve of democracy. Much of the crime 
committed by oppressed peoples is in the nature of fullness of life 
seeking greater freedom, of pent up energies seeking an outlet, and 
much of the crime committed by oppressors is in the nature of 
attempts, perilous a ways* to sit upon this safety valve of popular 

t r~ nt f' 7 h '?v ’ S ,lltendcd relieve dangerous pressure Jithin 
the steam-chest ot human expansion and progress. Mut the South 

I sd f; mi ? ed ' Cep t hf Negro down however great may be his 
effort to rise. He is to he kept down by brute force if lie cannot 
>e kept down in any other way, below the social and industrial 
and political level ot the lowest and most worthless of the whites 
because he is black and because they are white. 

I his is the meaning of the Southern movement for segregating 
the races, of its jim-crow ear laws and waiting-rooms. This is the 
meaning ot the Negro’s exclusion from dining-cars and from restau¬ 
rants along the line of Southern railroads. He pays the same fare 
as the white passenger hut lie is given inferior accommodations and 
111 many instances these accommodations are monstrously unequal 
and inferior He is black and therefore the same law which pro¬ 
tects the white passenger against bad accommodations does not apply 
to him. lie is at the mercy of railroads, which may treat him as 
badly as they choose, and there is none to say them nav Whv» 
Because all these iniquitous distinctions and discriminations serve 
to teach colored men and women, however intelligent and wealthy 
and respectable, that their intelligence and wealth and respectability 
do not entitle them to equal treatment with the most vicious and 
worthless of the whites. At the moral 1 -■tellings and manlv revolt 
ot the victim against this unequal treatment the South either sneers 
or else grows apgiy, because it alfects to see in them the Nearo'a 
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that S °oT the'whiS* mdto^ deaire }? leave bi * class and 
<l«'vn on the safety valve whi' l ny " hlte »".nen. And so 
iwrdless of the steam pressure HithL^th provide ’ aild re- 
I'l'utal might with reckless and insolent r. So,dh bas P^ted its 
i-verywliere the treatment of the \' e£ , r ' S f < f?? rd of consequences, 
where the purpose of the South is nl iin ur! ' same > and every- 
labor Jaws and emigration i-mi- . .' ^hat vvjth its contract 

lease and plantation-lease and ...Jr/* vaffran<, y laws and eonvict- 
nughtily, night and “g “ d reduce"‘ e ®° Uth « 
xlxverv, to fix him in an indust •',? th ®. Ne ° ro laborer to wage 
;>•» rights which the white employer ehss’h! l'° U ".'i 6 ' 0 he sbal1 ba ve 
Iabor toils and produces without : „1 ’ und to r «spect. Negro 
against the rapacity of Southern einnh.v** 6 ? r Protection 

share bears no comparison with wlnt th ' " bat lf £ ets as its 

Phe employer gets wealth while the v, P ? yer gets as bis share. 

1 am speaking of course broadly for theZ ^ & b “ re subsist ence. 
get more than a bare subsistence out of H, are , ,,,any Negroes who 
ami that ,n spite of bad and u ne ' U al b « prod ^s of their labor, 
the great mass of Xeg ro agricultura l i • " ljd condi tions. But 
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I T 

T want to ask your attention in passing to a few points about this 
case. First tin* Xegro laborer is convicted on a charge of larceny. 
This charge might have been trumped up by some white person 
who wanted the Negro 's service. I do not know. 1 would not take 
the word of a Southern Court on this point. At any rate the 
Xegro laborer is convicted and a fine is imposed upon him, which 
he is unable to pay. Xow comes the opportunity of the white em¬ 
ployer, who happens to be conveniently in Court, to come to the 
rescue of the poor Xegro. lie pays the tine and the Negro contracts 
to pay him back hv giving him nine months of his labor. The Negro 
thereupon enters upon the performance of this contract, but fails 
tor some reason, not stated, to finish it. How long he worked does 
not appear either, but this much does. He is lulled into Court 
a second time and a second time a fine is imposed upon him. And 
again an employer, who is opportunely present at the second trial, 
pays the fine. The Negro now binds himself to the service of this 
second man for fourteen months, which, to use a slang expression 
is surely “going some.” At this stage of the game, however, the 
United States Government stepped into the case, otherwise a third 
charge might have been preferred in due time, and again the term 
of involuntary service lengthened, and so on ad infinitum until 
death released the .victim. This is a well-known Southern method 
for multiplying Negro criminals to meet the demands of Southern 
employers of cheap labor. It is a danger to which every colored 
man is exposed in the South, because Southern Courts are* as a rule 
administered in the interest of the employer class wherever the 
Xegro is concerned. There have been a few notable instances of 
Southern Judges who have refused to lend their Courts to this 
iniquitous business, like Judge Emory Speer, of Georgia, and the 
late Judge Jones, of Alabama, hut such examples are like angels' 
visits—few and far between in that land of race repression and 
oppression. 

lake another and different case, which is common enough in the 
South also. It is. like the preceding clipping, taken from the 
H ashington Post: 

LYNCHED BY MOB OF 1 , 000 . 

Little Girl’s Assailant Dragged From .Tail as Troops Are Assembling. 

Shreveport, La., May 12. -Edward Hamilton, colored, held on the charge of 
attacking a 10-year old white girl, was taken from the parish jail shortly after 
noon and lynched. J 

For three ho.urs a mob of 1.000 men and boys stood in the rain outside the 
.jail doors, hammering away with a heavy railroad iron at the barrier. Steel 
saws finally were used, and entrance was gained by the mob. Sheriff .7. P 
Flourney had telegraphed the governor for troops and orders had been sent* the 
Shreveport company of the national guard to report for service. Before the 
company could be assembled the prisoner had been taken from the jail A 
rope was placed about Hamilton's neck and he was dragged half a block from 
the jail to a telephone pole opposite the parish courthouse, and strung up A 
knife was left sticking in the body. 
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Ilero we Ikivo Judge Lynch’s Court in full operation in the 
execution <>t one suspected Colored criminal and the manufacture 
at the same time of a thousand white criminals. This Colored 
man was only suspected of the usual crime. There was no trial of 
him to find the facts, not even by Judge Lynch himself. Edward 
Hamilton might have been guilty and then again he might have 
been innocent. 1 think that a private inquiry into his ease subse¬ 
quent to his murder, pointed to his probable innocence. But he was 
an object of suspicion, and that was enough to justify the act of 
his murderers. If the mob failed to lynch the guilty and lynched 
instead an innocent man, it was so much the worse for the inno- 
cent man not at all for the mob, however red their hands were 
with that innocent man’s blood. Why? Because that innocent 
man was black, and because his murder helps to uphold white su¬ 
premacy over millions of people whose only offense is that thev 
are black Into the violent death of a man like Hamilton there 
" ot ,e 'nstituted any official inquiry at all in many parts 
?/ any more than if lie had been a horse or a dog. But 

it there happens to be an official inquiry the usual verdict is that 
the deceased came to his death by the hands of a person or per¬ 
sons unknown.” and that ends the matter so far as the Negro is 
concerned. But it does not end the matter so far as the South is 
concerned, for the Devil will exact his share of the black deed 

done? h TnTh Y tl ^. utter 1 n } os t farthing. What has such a mob 
tl V , Y u !' <lel ! of one black man, whether innocent or guilty 
the South has, as the case of Hamilton, made hundreds of white 
criminals, has tainted the blood of whole communities like Shreve¬ 
port with the vims of lawlessness and crime. In this same Slireve- 
poit there were five colored men lynched in ten days and eight 
in a year, and one white woman testified at an investigation conduct- 
crowJ I 16 •! "T‘ nl1 ’ S office that sb <? rode in an automobile 

at he stak'e ' JS le> to , see . an old colored man burned 

at the stake! Like begets like, and crime crime, and there is no 

<lp for it. Because what a state sows that it shall surely reap 

wiml i'Y'i 'i ‘ S la reap suffel ’ing and shame, and if it sow the 

.....in-... ”i.i,,.»dvS™r an 3f , 3 

not then leap its full crop of crime and misery the wild and 
anarchic harvest of the whirlwind? *’ nd 

Hard indeed is the lot of the Negro whethpr in + 

st-xs**. . r in those 

A 1 he carries the marks of his race with him 

respect to all races who happen not tp bp white. They are in thp 
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regard of this church unclean and socially beyond the pale of its 
Christian fellowship. They are salvable to be sure but from afar 
by missionary efforts, the farther away the better, in China and 
Japan, in India and Africa. For there this church is in no danger 
of race contamination in its pews and at its altars and in its homes. 
The American church is saying with the spirit of the unseeing 
Peter of old, “Not so Lord, we have never accepted any man who 
is brown or black or yellow as really our brother, for we are white 
and Thou hast made us of different clay, of purer blood than all 
these millions of brown and black and yellow peoples. Thou hast 
made us white and white we mean to remain. Thy common father¬ 
hood and the brotherhood of all these alien races to the contrary 
notwithstanding. We try to be humble Lord, but we have never yet 
succeeded in humbling the proud blood which Thou hast given us 
to the level of brotherhood with these strange dark peoples. ” 

That is the spirit which the Negro encounters in the American 
church; that is the spirit which crushes him down and crowds him 
back whenever he tries to rise and advance. lie and his are denied 
the White man’s chance to make the best of themselves and to get 
the most out of themselves. And when many of them fail, as fail 
they must, they are beaten with many bitter words by this so-called 
Christian people because of this failure, and when some succeed in 
spite of the gates of this hell of race hatred and oppression they 
are beaten with even more, bitter words and sometimes with hitter 
blows, and told to stay where they are put behind the poorest and 
most worthless of the whites in America’s long procession of prog¬ 
ress and civilization. Is it any wonder that crime emerges out 
of such cruel and unequal conditions? The wonder is that the 
colored criminal class is not larger and more dangerous to person 
and property. Take a glance into the alleys of misery, into the 
ghettos of wrong where human beings beaten by other human beings 
stronger than they in the battle of life are penned in their destitu¬ 
tion and wretchedness to live and die like poisoned rats in a hole, 
a prey to heat in summer and cold in winter and disease the year 
roun v d, a prey to vice, a prey to the saloons which the white man 
thrusts upon them to steal away their last nickel and the remnant 
of their self respect. One need not he a prophet to foresee that out 
of all this injustice and inequality God’s avenging angel will come 
some day with sword, double-edged and deadly with disease and 
crime, to smite and to blight this land where white people having 
eyas refuse to see whither all their race injustice is leading, and 
ears but who are deaf to the prayer of Christ’s little ones crying for 
a man’s chance to get with others into the sun and to grow* the 
free and beautiful life which God intended them to grow' when first 
they came into the world, and that whether they are black or red 
or browm or yellow r . 

In the matter of education, to recur again to the South in parti¬ 
cular, the blacks are most outrageously discriminated against in 
favor of the whites, who have more and better school buildings, more 
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and better paid teachers even where the blacks out-number them, 
longer school terms and a much higher per capita rate of the public 
school funds than have the children of the blacks. The problem of 
the South appears to be not how much education but how little it 
can possibly give the blacks in comparison with what it gives the 
whites. In all this educational business the South reasons that the 
blacks must be kept well in the rear of the whites, because thev 
are to remain a permanently inferior class. That section is not 
anxious to reduce the illiteracy of its colored population and to 
raise the standard of their intelligence, for it thinks that an ignorant 
labor class is less difficult to manage than an intelligent one Ig¬ 
norance is indeed apt to be stolid and submissive under circum¬ 
stances in which intelligence becomes restless and discontented. 

I herefore the South has little love or use for an intelligent labor 
class, but desires above all things an ignorant one, and does what in it 
lies to hinder educational progress among its colored population. 
Jhit ignorance is a breeder of crime just as poverty is They are 
the parents of much of the crime committed by the Negroes just 
as they are the parents of much of the crime committed by the 
whites Our criminal classes do many things which the law forbids 
to be done not because they are of one race or color or of another 
race or color, but mainly because they are poor and ignorant Who 
then in these circumstances are the ultimate criminal, those who are 
unwillingly poor and ignorant, or those who make and keep them 
so by bad and unequal laws, by bad and unequal treatment? 

Such is the story of what the whites did to educate the blacks 
at the most impressionable period of their freedom in democracy in 
orderly government and Christian civilization. And it is the story 
Of that education during the last fifty years. There was never 
Kindness to the blacks and sympathy from the Southern whites as of 
men to men. The human touch which makes, or which ought to 
make, all men brothers has been woefully wanting in the whites as 
a race towards the blacks as a race. There has been kindness and 
perhaps much kindness from individual white people to individual 

thG maSS 0f the "' llites to the mass 
of the blacks but just the contrary. Instead of kindness of the 
one race to the other there has been increasing ill-will and active 
...justice as of one enemy to another. If crime there has been in 

Snalf''ft Se h» P f h e Jf thiS te T ble fact wh0 « the ultimate 
ruminal ? At the bar of history and at the bar of God I ask 
>\ ho is the ultimate criminal ? ’ ’ 
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Early History of Negroes in Business 
in Philadelphia. 


Read Before the American Historical Society. March 1913 


By Henry M. Minton, M. D. 


Much has been written in books about Negroes. A library 
[ over a thousand different works concerning the colored man 
, America could be collected, and some collections of many 
undred books are in existence. Much has been written of the 
istory of the Negro; history of his sufferings through slavery, 
istory of his great churches, and his religion which has helped 
o to lift him up to a selfrespecting, God fearing position, 
istory of his valor in war from the martyrdom of Crispus At- 
ucks, whose monument stands in the Commons in Boston, 
[own through the great rebellion, and the late war with Spain, 
.istory of his poets and authors and orators, history of his music 
md musical people. But as yet no one has seen fit to write a 
listory of the Negro as a factor in the commercial world So 
nuch easier is it to be touched by the pathos and sorrow of the 
struggling, hopeless slave; to find admiration among us as a dis¬ 
tinctly church people for the great bishops and ministers of the 
gospel who labored for love; to be enthused and enthralled by 
the stories of battles and heroism and patriotism; to be enchanted 
by characteristic meter and soul inspiring orations; to be charmed 
by folk songs and achievements of their producers, than to e- 
come interested in dry, practical business. But we are to-day 
in the midst of the most commercial, most material age tie 
world has ever known. We are here as sprinters upon the cinder 
track. Unless we are prepared for the race we must fall by the 
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838, eight colored Bakers in Philadelphia 
s There were nine Bleeders. Among 
were Richard Allen, of 7 th Street below Lombard! 

* b who, as we know, was a blacksmith • 
James McCrummill (who was also a Dentist), and J. G. Bias’ 
r. las was a graduate of an Eclectic Medical College and wrote 
a book on Phrenology. As you may know, in the olden days of 
practice of medicine, bleeding was a recognized and favorite 
procedure for certain ailments. The loss of blood was considered 
to have a most beneficial effect, and was daily put into nr-,,. 





























tice. It is used to-day only to a most limited extent. And 
besides simple Bleeders, we have those who followed 
Bleeding and Hair Dressing. Four familiar names appear here. 
Those are Joseph Bass, of 4th and Race Streets; Thomas Butler 
of 3 N. 8th St.; and Jacob C. White of 100 Old York Road. Mr. 
White, the father of the late J. C. White, Jr., who has only recent¬ 
ly passed away, was one of the most prominent and public spirited 
men of that era. He was founder of Lebanon Cemetery, which 
he managed from 1847 till his death, and was a member of the 
great Negro convention in Philadelphia in 1831. Pie was par¬ 
ticularly successful in his business. 

There were twenty-three Blacksmiths, among whom we find 
the familiar name of Jeremiah Shadd. Under the unusual classi¬ 
fication of Black and Whitesmiths, of which there were five, we 
find the name of Samuel Scottron. 

Boot and shoemaking was a favorite occupation, and with 
the exception of barbering, there were more colored men engaged 
in this than in any other business at this time. In the list are 
ninety-three names, the first familiar one being that of Morris 
Brown, Sr., afterwards Bishop of the A. M. E. Church. His 
son, Morris Brown, Jr., was also a boot and shoemaker. Jesse 
Chavers, a member of the famous Frank Johnson’s Band, was 
also one of the number, as were Daniel Colly, Reuben Coots 
and Henry C. Cornish. Abraham Depee and Robert C. Gordon, 
Jr., also appear here. John Lucas and William H. Riley were 
among the leading custom shoemakers of Philadelphia at that 
time and enjoyed a very exclusive trade among the most fashion¬ 
able people of the city. Four Montiers, Hiram, Richard, Solo¬ 
mon and William are noted here. Their business was at 10th 
and Market Streets and was listed among the best of the city. 
At an earlier date, their father, Joseph, was connected with the 
business, having founded it. Other familiar names are here, 
among them being Henry Minton, Walter Proctor, Charles 
Sampson, Jesse Turner and Luke Venning. 

There were two Brass Founders, one of them, Philip Zeiner, 
being also a Bell Founder. There was one Brewer, and five 
Bricklayers. There were also five Bricklayers and Plasterers, and 
three Brush Makers. Fifteen Cabinet Makers plied their trade 



in Philadelphia, among them being Eugene Baptiste, of 7th 
Street near Lombard, Robert Barclay, Mathew E. Keath and 
Samuel VanBrackle. Five Cabinet-makers and Carpenters are 
registered, among them being Thomas Charnoek, James LeCount 
and Daniel Scott, who was pastor of Union Baptist Church. 

This list of Carpenters proves very interesting, there being 
forty of them. First we find three Allmonds,—Muke, Nathaniel 
and Thomas; and Francis Duterte. We realize the outgrowth 
of the undertaking business from the carpentering and note a 
continuance to-day, seventy-five years after, of this business by 
descendants of these two families. James Harding, Robert 
Ruffin, two Vennings, Edward B. and John, are also noted here. 

There were two Caulkers and two Chairbottomers. There 
were five Confectioners. Among these was Augustus Jackson. 
This man invented ice cream. For a long time he enjoyed the 
monopoly of the sale of this delectable dessert. He demanded 
the monopoly price of one dollar a quart. His establishment was 
m what was then known as Goodwater Street, now St. James 
between Seventh and Eighth. His daughter continued to make 
it for several years after his death on Walnut Street, above Tenth. 
Sarah Ann Gordon’s name also appears here. 

There were five Coopers, and among two Curriers we find 
the name of James S. Mintess. James McCrummill is the only 
and probably first Dentist. He lived at 266 N. 3rd Street and 
was noted for his manufacture of porcelain teeth. 

1 he women of that day were active helpers in the upkeep 
of the home as is seen from the fact that there were eighty-one 
Dressmakers, hamiliar names appear down the entire list, be¬ 
ginning with Juliana Allmond, of Carpenter Street and Passyunk 
Road, to Elizabeth, Mary and Sarah Venning. And besides, we 
recognize Delphane Alzier, Sarah Beulah, Mary Burr, Emeline 
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Hair Dressers, greater than any other classification, I felt that 
here it was that we should stop and consider. And when I note 
under it such names as those of Thomas Bowers, David Bowser, 
John P. Burr, Josiah Eddy and Joshua P. B. Eddy, as well as 
Robert Jones and James Needham, I felt that we can but realize 
that at that time, as well as for many years afterwards, this was a 
business which the colored man controlled. That it was a busi¬ 
ness which was lucrative and one in which many laid the founda¬ 
tion of fortunes is indisputable. There were many other familiar 
names there as those of William Allen, Adolph Alzier, Robert 
Douglass, J. R. Gordon, Cyrus B. Miller and Thomas Tobias. 

Hair Workers comprised a separate class and of these there 
were five, among whom we find Omoretta Barclay, who was as¬ 
sistant superintendent of St. Thomas’ Sunday School in 1829 . 
Hairdressers and Hair-makers were also classified separately. 
There were ten of these, and four familiar names are seen here. 
They were Samuel Bass, John Chew, James Hemmenway (leader 
of Hemmenway’s band), and James C. Matthews. 

Philadelphia had then another business represented among 
its colored population which does not exist among us to-day— 
Hatters. There were four of these, among them being Peter 
Richmond. There were one Iron Forger, two Masons and three 
Millers. 

Twenty-three women pursued the combined occupation of 
Milliners and Dressmakers. Margaret Bowers, Jane Brown (the 
only one of the entire list known to be living), Sarah Eddy— 
(Bishop Allen’s daughter), Martha B. Gordon, Martha Montier, 
Sarah S. Shorter and Elizabeth Webb are familiar names. 

There were two Nail Makers, and six Painters. Among the 
latter were Robert J. Douglass and William P. Douglass. Of 
Painters and Glazers there were ten. There was one Paper 
Maker. 

‘Eleven men were Plasterers, and we find there three Bustills, 


♦This very interesting information has come to me since writing this paper. 
“Cyrus Bustill was a baker in the Revolutionary Army, and his discharge is in the 
possession of one of his descendants in this city. His son, David Bustill was a 
plasterer here and with his three sons, James, Charles and Joseph Bustill, and one 
son-in-law. Edward Pierce, took contracts for the plastering of large buildings 
The three Bustill brothers had no male issue, but the children of Rebecca Bustill 
and the son-in-law. Edward Pierce, above mentioned, became plasterers- one son 
Harvey Pierce, still being in that business. 
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Charles, David and James, of 152 Callowhill St., in this list. 
Mr. Harvey Pierce, who is a direct descendant of these men, is an¬ 
other example of the family continuance for the greater part of a 
century of one line of business. 

Seventy-five years ago we had still another business not 
represented among us to-day, Plumbers, of whom there were 
three. One of these was Francis Faucet. One potter there was, 
three Printers and three Rope Makers. 

Sail Making was a very profitable business in those days, 
as most navigation was by means of sailing vessels. Ihere are 
recorded nineteen in this business. Prominent among these 
were Charles Anthony, James Cornish, James_Fortgp, James 
Forten, Jr., and Robert B. Forten, Nathaniel Fox (son of Joseph 
Bonaparte), John Moore and William Valentine. 

There was one Scythe and Sickle Maker, three Ship Car¬ 
penters, one Stone Cutter and three Sugar Refiners. 

Fifteen men were engaged in Tailoring. The most promi¬ 
nent of these was John C. Bowers, of 7 1 S. 2 d Street. Mr. Bowers 
was another example of tLe cclcred men of the early years of the 
nineteenth century who were engaged in mercantile pursuits and 
enjoyed only the trade of the elite of Philadelphia. Mr. Bowers 
was considered one of the fashionable tailors of the city, and 
gained from the business a large competence. His brother, 
Thomas Bowers, was at a later date connected with him in this 
business. Thomas Bowers was still later engaged in the coal 
business. Nathaniel Depee, John Guilbery, Jehu Jones, Wil¬ 
liam Tolson and Mark Venning were also engaged in Tailoring. 

Nineteen women were known as Tailoresses. Henrietta 
Bowers and Henrietta Chew were among these. 

One man was a Tin Plate Worker, and six were Tanners 
and Curriers. There were thirty-one Tanners, among whom we 
find John Diton, John Junior and Daniel Maston. 

Tobacco had probably at that time not reached the uni¬ 
versal use it has to-day, for we find but two engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of Tobacconists. Five men were Turners, five Weavers 
and six Wheelwrights. 

Exhaustive as this registry evidently seems to you it is not 
complete, as we have reason to know. In a pamphlet issued that 
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same year, 1838, by the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
Abolition of Slavery, several other occupations (but no names of 
individuals) are mentioned which are not noted in this previous 
list. In fact I counted forty-four such occupations. Some ot 
these are of menial character, but the more important are Biscuit 
Makers Brick Makers, Boarding Housekeepers, and Eating 
House Keepers, Oyster Cellars, Grocers, Sweeps, Oils Dea ers, 
Bakers (cake), Wall Colorers, Well Diggers, Clothes Dealers, 
Carters, Hucksters and Shipping Masters. 

A very interesting and significant note was inserted in this 
pamphlet, which is as follows: “From the preceding list, although 
we are aware that the greater part of them are engaged in the 
most menial and severest labors, yet it appears that almost a 
the branches of business pursued by the whites are to a smal 
extent carried on by them; showing that under more favorable 
circumstances, they would be competent to undertake any 
branch of active industry. But here as in many other particu¬ 
lars they are met by the prejudices with which they have to 
contend, which renders it difficult for them to find places for their 
sons as apprentices, to learn mechanical trades.” 

We are given here also some hint as to the material progress 
of the Negro in Philadelphia at this time by the statement of his 
worldy possessions. They owned fifteen meeting houses and 
burial grounds adjacent, and one public hall. Their real estate 
holdings were estimated at $600,000, and their personal property 
at more than $667,000. 

As I have said, this data is the earliest collective data con¬ 
cerning the condition of colored people in Philadelphia that we 
can lav our hands on. However, happily, by knowledge of in¬ 
dividual cases, we can go back some years earlier than 1838. 

After the act of 1780, the freedmen started their new life 
by hiring themselves out to others, or working as day laborers. 
Presumably, after having accumulated small savings, they began 
to go into business. Mention was made by a writer in 1789 that 
they were keeping small shops and doing moderately well, 
though handicapped on account of their inability to borrow money. 
Going back still a little further, there is a record of the fact that 
in 1771, Sarah Noblitt was refused license to keep a public house, 



while in 1779, a Negro, whose only known name is John, was 
assessed for eight acres of land and one horse. In 1806, SutclifT, 
in his “Travels” mentions the fact that at Merion, a Negro was 
conducting with ability a farm. 

The Walnut Street Theatre was opened in 1808, as appears 
on the front of that building to-day. When it was opened, 
Rachel Lloyd started there a restaurant and continued it until 
she retired with a splendid competence in 1850. A portion of 
her real-estate holdings was what is now the site of the German 
Demokrat Building at 614 Chestnut Street. Jacob Nixon was 
in the restaurant business over a hundred years ago. As far 
back as 1806, St. John Appo was in the Confectionery business on 
Sixth Street above Spruce. 

In the pamphlet issued by the Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting Abolition of Slavery in 1838, there are listed eighty 
Beneficial Societies (among them being the Sons of St. Thomas, 
which is in existence to-day), but no actual insurance societies 
are mentioned. In the “History of the Insurance Co. of North 
America,” one of the leading insurance companies of Philadel¬ 
phia, the following note is made: “The same year (1810) witnessed 
the creation of the African Insurance Company, which was locat¬ 
ed at No. 159 (now 529) Lombard Street, Joseph Randolph, 
President; Cyrus Porter, Treasurer; William Coleman, Secretary; 
with a cash capital of $5000. ‘The members of this Company 
are all colored persons,’ as stated in the directories of 1811 and 
1813. In the latter year it was located at No. 155 Lombard St., 
which appears to have been the residence of the secretary, whose 
profession was given as ‘teacher.’ We find no traces of it after 
this year; some of its policies are yet preserved in the families 
of its insured.” This no doubt antedates any other effort of this 
kind made by Negroes. 

In 1823, I. Holmes, A Quaker, from England, visited this 
country and in his published Diary notes the following: “In 
New York and Philadelphia there are many sensible blacks. 
Some few have amassed fortunes; several conduct their business 
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of Color, held in Philadelphia, June 6 to 11 , 1831 , the following 
were the delegates from Philadelphia: John Bowers, Dr Belfast 
Burton, James Cornish, Junius C. Moore and William Whipper. 
Dr. Burton’s name was not mentioned in the list of 38 - He was 
connected with a wholesale drug house, and was well versed in 
that line of business. Neither was William Whipper mentioned, 

'J V et he was one of the most successful men of those times. 

' He was editor of what is no doubt the first effort on the part 
of Negroes of Philadelphia along the line of journalism The 
J "National Reformer” was a monthly magazine published by the 
\merican Moral Reform Society, and its first number appeared 
in September 1838 . While we are considering the business side 
of such ventures rather than the literary, I cannot refrain from 
quoting from the prospectus of this journal, written probably by 
Mr Whipper. I do this because I want you to realize the abili¬ 
ties of some of those men of seventy-five years ago, whose op¬ 
portunities for education, it is fair to presume, were far less than 

are ours to-day. f _ f . . 

"Our object in establishing the National Reformer is to 

disseminate the principles and measures of the American Moral 
Reform Society. For the want of an organ devoted exclusively 
to the support of the doctrines we maintain, our objects have been 
grossly misunderstood. We do not lay claim to the establish¬ 
ment of any new principles, but only advocate the practical u - 
filment and universal application of these that are already ac¬ 
knowledged by the friends of equal rights and impartial justice. 
We do not enter the arena against any periodical whose principles 
of moral right are based on republican equality. We design to 
occupy a sphere in the moral reformation of this age and country, 
that has partially claimed the attention of those that have pre¬ 
ceded us. So far as our limits will permit we shall endeavor to 
give a vigorous support to the cause of human rights. 

“The size of the National Reformer will be sixteen pages, 
royal octavo, and published monthly, at $1 a year in advance, 

six copies for $ 5 . - 

"Publishing Committee—James McCrummill, Benjamin C. 

Bacon, John P. Burr, Jacob C. White, J. J. G. Bias, Robert 
Purvis.” 



There appears a very interesting advertisement in this 
magazine, which is as follows: “Lydia White’s Requited Labor 
Grocery and Dry Goods Store, No. 219 N. 2 d Street, Philadel¬ 
phia.” There were people in this community at that time who 
refused to use groceries and dry goods which were in any way con¬ 
nected with slave or unrequited labor. So their cotton goods 
were all imported, as were such groceries as would ordinarily 
come from the southern slave states. 

The catering business has been intimately linked with the 
history of Philadelphia from the earliest times down even to to¬ 
day. No other city in America has been so famed for its effi¬ 
cient and successful caterers as this, whose patronage was not con¬ 
fined by any municipal, state or even national borders. Those 
men who before the Civil War brought such fame to Philadel¬ 
phia are probably more easily recalled to mind than any other 
class of business men who lived in this community. One of the 
first of these was Peter Augustine, who came from the West 
Indies and started business on 3 rd Street above Spruce in 1816 . 
His fame was world-wide, often sending his terrapin as far as 
Paris. Augustine and Baptiste of to-day are his successors, fur¬ 
nishing a remarkable example of the continuance of one business 
by one family for but a few years less than a century. It is a 
matter worthy of particular commendation, and one in which 
we all should take particular race pride. Among others of the 
old guild of caterers was Thomas J. Dorsey, who achieved fame 
and fortune in his art. Henry Jones was equally as well known 
and successful. The restauranteurs were closely associated 
with the caterers as much of their business was in the catering 
line. James Prosser was one of the earliest and was given credit 
for perfecting this business. His establishment was at Fourth 
and Market Streets. A contemporary of Prosser was James 
Porter, Sr., who conducted a restaurant at Eighth and Market 
Streets. He was the first steward of the exclusive Philadelphia 
Club which was at its beginning housed in the Napoleon residence 
on Ninth Street above Spruce. George Potter, his son was as¬ 
sociated with him. Following these men at a little later date in 
this line of business were Henry Minton, of Fourth and Chest¬ 
nut Streets and subsequently Twelfth Street near Walnut, and 
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Richard Thompkins of Fourth Street near Walnut. The cater¬ 
ing and restaurant businesses were brought to a high degree of per¬ 
fection by these men of ante-bellum days and by the many and 
just as successful who followed later. In fact the Negro practic¬ 
ally controlled this line of business in Philadelphia and made it 
famous as a city of good food. 

The originator of catering, the creator of this branch of 
business which has brought prosperity to so many here was 
Robert Bogle. Bogle was a waiter, and conceived the idea that 
instead of those who desired to entertain being inconvenienced 
by having to temporarily enlarge the retinue of their kitchens to 
prepare the viands for a formal dinner, he would contract to 
furnish the entire meal with his own help. He was a versatile 
man, and a natural executive as is shown by the fact that he 
was also a conductor of funerals, often within one twenty-four 
hours serving a dinner and directing a prominent funeral, at one 
using all the sauvity and pleasantness of manner desirable, and 
at the other evincing a solemnness and dignity that was most im¬ 
pressive. 

Mr. Nicholas Biddle, the leading financier of Philadelphia 
at that time, president of the Bank of the United States here, and 
a forebear of the present family of Biddles, immortalized Bogle 
by writing an “Ode to Bogle” in 1829 , and from which we gain 
many of the virtues of this father of catering. I wish I had space 
to quote all of it to you, but I cannot refrain from quoting a few 
stanzas that you may with me enjoy this vivid description of this 
extraordinary man. 

“Bogle! not he whose shadow flies 
Before a frighted Scotchman’s eyes, 

But thou of Eighth, near Sansom, thou 
Colorless colored man, whose brow 
Unmoved, the joys of life surveys, 

Untouched the gloom of death displays, 

Reckless if joy or grief prevail— 

Stem, multifarious Bogle—hail! 

“Hail may’st thou Bogle, for thy reign 
Extends o’er nature’s wide domain, 

Begins before our earliest breath, 
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Nor ceases with the hour of death. 

Scarce seems the blushing maiden wed 
Unless thy care the supper spread; 

Half christened only were that boy, 

Whose heathen squalls our ears annoy t 
If, service finished, cakes and wine 
Were given by any hand but thine; 

And Christian burial e’en were scant 
Unless his aid the Bogle grant. 

“Lover of pomps! the dead might rise 
And feast—upon himself—his eyes, 

When marshalling the black array 
Thou rul’st the sadness of the day, 
Teaching how grief may be genteel, 

And legatees should seem to feel. 

Death’s seneshal! ’tis time to trace 
For each his proper look and place, 

How aunts should weep, where uncles stand, 
With hostile cousins hand in hand; 

Give matchless gloves, and neatly shape 
By length of face the length of crape. 

See him erect, with lofty tread, 

The dark scarf streaming from his head, 
Lead forth his groups in order meet 
And range them grief-wise in the street; 
Presiding o’er the solemn show, 

The very Chesterfield of woe. 

Evil to him should bear the pall, 

Yet comes too late or not at all; 

Woe to the mourner who shall stray 
One inch beyond the trim array; 

Still worse the kinsman who shall move 
Until thy signal voice approve. 

Let widows anxious to fulfil 

(For the first time) the dear man’s will, 

Lovers and lawyers ill at ease, 

For bliss deferred, or loss of fees, 

Or heirs impatient of delay, 

Chafe inly at his formal stay; 

The Bogle heeds not—nobly true, 

Resolved to give the dead his due; 

No jot of honor will he bate, 

Nor stir toward the churchyard gate. 

Till the last parson is at hand 
























And every hat has got its band. 

Before his stride the town gives way— 
Beggars and belles confess his sway; 
Drays, prudes and sweeps, a startled n 
Rein up to let his cortege pass; 

And Death himself, that ceaseless dun 
Who waits on all, yet waits on none, 
Now hears a greater waiter’s tone, 

And scarcely deems his life his own. 

“Nor less, stupendous man! thy power 
In festal than in funeral hour, 

When gas and beauty’s blended rays 
Set hearts and ball rooms in a blaze, 

Or spermaceti’s light reveals 
More ‘inward bruises’ than it heals; 

In flames each belle her victim kills, 
And sparks fly upward’ in quadrilles; 
Like iceberg in an Indian clime 
Refreshing Bogle breathes sublime 
Cool airs upon that sultry stream, 

From Roman punch and frosted cream.’ 


and always with the same peace and harmony which I then saw. 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘you see what may be done and ought to be done 
in our country at large.’ * * * *And who is this noble 

Sailmaker? He is a colored man .” 

The man of whom this writer was speaking was James Forten. 
No man more successful in his line of business, more virtuous in 
his habits, more faithful to his race or patriotic ever lived in this 
City of Brotherly Love. The more one reads of the Negro.of the 
early years of the Nineteenth Century, the more does he become 
impressed with the fact that James Forten was not only the most 
prominent example of the business ability of the colored man of 
those days, but a Christian gentleman who was recognized as such 
by all with whom he came in contact regardless of their station 
in life. 

He was born September 6, 1766, and was the son of Thomas 
Forten, who died when James was seven years of age. In 1775 
he left school, and went to work in a grocery store. In 1780, 
during the Revolution, he embarked on the “Royal Louis,” a 
man-of-war, as powder boy. They were victorious over an Eng¬ 
lish ship, and Forten received part of the great honors bestowed 
upon the crew for their valiant and successful fighting. He re¬ 
embarked. His vessel was captured by three English ships, and 
he was held on one as a prisoner of war. He was made playmate 
of the English captain’s son, from whom he invariably won at 
marbles. Through this he became a great favorite of the captain, 
who offered to free him if he would go to England. Forten replied: 
“No, No. I am here a prisoner for the liberties of my country. 

I never, never shall prove a traitor to her intersts.” The only 
apparent alternative was West Indian slavery, into which all 
Negro prisoners were consigned. He was later transferred to a 
prison ship, which came into the New York harbor. While 
upon this ship an American officer was to be released in exchange, 
and Forten saw an opportunity to escape by secreting himself in 
a clothes chest of the officer. But he observed a white compan¬ 
ion who was in poor health, and he made him take advantage of 
the opportunity rather than himself. However, after some seven 
or eight months he was finally released. Later he went to London 
where he remained for a year. 


uieu in 1037, and his remains are now interred 
Eden Cemetery. 

In the “Anti Slavery Record 
note entitled, “A Noble Exampk 
year I visited a gentleman in T 
siderable capital in the business of sail-making 
to see his establishment which occupies several lofts, 
his workmen, twenty or thirty in number, 
work upon the canvas. All 
arrangement seemed admirably adopted for the 
business. My friend took great delight in pointing out to me 
various improvements that he had introduced in his art; and spoke 
very kindly of his workmen. Here was one who had been in his 
employ twenty years, who owned not a brick when he came 
but '-s now the possessor of a good brick house; there was anot^ 
er who had been rescued from ruin. These were white men, but 

n °i S °, Vf / ar “ 1 Can recollect - about one-half of them were 
colored. My friend remarked to me that both colors had thus 
been employed together for more, I think, than tWPntv iroorr 


of December, 1835, I found a 
le,” which reads as follows: “Last 
Philadelphia who employs a con- 
r He invited me 
In one 

were industriously at 
was order and harmony and every 
despatch of 
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On lus return he was apprenticed to Robert Bridges, a sail- 
maleer on Delaware Avenue above Pine Street. He was not 
ong ere before Bridges recognized him to be an exceptional 
young man of “skill, energy, diligence and good conduct,” and 
regardless of the fact that he was a Negro, made him foreman of 
his business He was at that time but twenty years of age 
About one-half of the workmen were white and many had been 
there years before Forten came. Yet he was their unanimous 
choice for foreman as well as that of the proprietor. 

In 1798, Bridges retired and Forten assumed the business 
and conducted it until his death. He employed about forty 
men, white and colored. Between 1805 and 1821 he saved four 
persons from drowning in the Delaware, for which he received a 
honorary cert,ficaie from the Managers of the Humane Society of 
• ‘ ^' P ! lla Association. He was instrumental in the purchas- 

g of the freedom of the wife, three daughters and three sons of 

ChLh T St6r ’ f ° Under ° f th£ FirSt African Presbyterian 
Church. He was active in all public movements of his time a 

e lever in total abstinence, a founder and second warden of St. 

lomas Church. His intimate associates were Robert Doug- 

ve S r S ; the f Sa H° n J ° neS T' d RobertPurvis - Among his customers, 
were the leading merchants of those days, namely Thomas 
Francis, Willing and Clappier. 

He died March 4, 1842, and at his funeral, two days later 
it was said that between three and four thousand persons were in 
attendance half of whom were white. Robert Purvis’ eulogy on 
James Forten is a masterpiece and a classic. I beg leave to quote 
these few lines from it. q 

“Prejudice, soul-crushing, man-despising, God-hating nre- 

d , h“”„ a r'~s" ,, ” d ," ,he ‘ ,h ot M * rch ' ■«*>•'■ »iStic 

farther on So courteous, polished and gentlemanly so intelli 
gene, sool and intonating; so 

mgs, so kind and benevolent in his actions; so noble and lofty 
Hm ““ k "'” bM “ '•> o, 

,, Mr ‘ F ° rten was succeeded in business by Bolivar and An 

i,°cZ B °'Z". W ? »' business, and An^ny 

had been Forten s foreman. The gromh of steam vessels, ho Z 



ever, soon made this business less profitable, and Bolivar went 
•into the tobacco business. 

Two men who ranked close to Forten for the position of 
supremacy among Negro business men of early times were 
Stephen Smith and William Whipper. The first part of their 
career, however, overlapped the latter part of Forten’s, and they 
reached their zenith after Forten’s demise. Smith was a native 
of Pennsylvania and enjoyW no facilities for an education. He 
entered business in Columbia, Pa., about 1825 with little money. 
He was eminently successful. Later he became associated with 
William Whipper, who was one of the brainest men of those 
tunes, as we have already observed. They came to Philadelphia 
as a better field for their operations, and opened one of the largest 
«oal and wood yards in the city at Broad and Willow Streets. 
Smith was considered the wealthiest colored man in the United 
States in his time. The firm owned many rafts and employed 
many boatmen and raftsmen. They held in , 849 many thousand 
bushels of coal, 250,000 feet of lumber, twenty two merchantmen 
cars running between Philadelphia and Baltimore, $9000 worth 
of stock in the Columbia bridge, and their notes were accepted 
for any amount. Stephen Smith at his death left firm 
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N. W. Corner of Eighth and Market Streets, where is now a 
portion of Strawbridge & Clothier’s store, and a portion of the 
land occupied by John Wanamaker’s Chestnut Street front. 

One of the most prominent business men of the last portion 
of the ante-bellum period was Robert Adger. Mr. Adger was a 
native of Charleston, S. C., and came to Philadelphia with his 
family in 1848. Two years afterwards he started in the second 
hand furniture business on Barclay Street. In 1855 he moved 
to 814 South Street, and there his business grew so rapidly that 
three years later he purchased three properties opposite where 
he was until 1896 he conducted the largest business of its kind 
in the city. He had an immense stock, unlimited and a high 
Bradstreet rating. 

Before coal came into general use, wood was the only fuel. 
Nearly all of the horses and carts hauling these were owned by 
the Durhams, Harmons, Clarks, Perkins and Sockums—mostly 
all related and all originally from Delaware. 

The selling of Christmas greens originated with the colored 
people early in the last century. Many of them came from 
New Jersey, and they held forth on Market Street from the ferries 
westward. 

One of the earliest recollections I have is of the chimney 
sweeps, who used to stroll along the streets of Philadelphia. 
Their doleful and plaintive cries, together with their peculiar 
appearance caused my childish mind to believe that they were of 
some other world. As I recall them, it seems to me that many a 
romance might be weaved around those people. Those that I 
saw about the time of the Centennial, were evidently among the 
last of the “race.” The use of wood and soft coal made the ne¬ 
cessity of having chimneys cleaned often. Many colored men 
grasped this as an opportunity to make a good living. Among 
these was John Lewton. He began chimney sweeping almost a 
century ago and accumulated a small fortune therefrom. After 
his death his wife wisely used his money, particularly in fostering 
the A. M. E. denomination, and contributing to the Underground 
Railroad. It is stated that his home in Paschall’s Alley at 5th 
and Coates Streets sheltered more fugitive slaves than any other 
home in Philadelphia, the last being Dangerfield in 1859. 



Mention of the Underground Railroad and fugitive slave' 
no doubt brings to your minds as it at once did to mine, the namt 
of one other prominent business man of ante-bellum days whc 
was foremost in that movement which enabled so manv slave- 
to escape into a land where they might owe allegiance of body 
and soul to none save their Creator. I speak of William Still 
an eminently successful merchant, as well as author of that 
valuable book entitled, “The Underground Railroad.” Mr. Still 
was first in the stove business, and later was engaged in the coal 
business. 

In order to bring this historical sketch down to the period 
just previous to the Civil War, I shall merely mention that “Sta¬ 
tistics of the Condition of the Colored People of Philadelphia” 
were made in 1849 and 1856. One interesting notation made in 
the former was that there were then fifty-two colored men deal¬ 
ing in second hand clothing. At that time, the Negro controlled 
that business, the Jew not entering it and displacing the colored 
man until after the war. Among them were Harvey Harmon, 
Augustus Dorsey, Rigway Young, Stephen Purnell, C Miller 
Samuel Roberts and Samuel Nichols. Their establishments were 
mostly on Second Street between Arch and Spruce. In the 
last statistics, 1856, there were several occupations not hereto¬ 
fore mentioned in such statistics. Most conspicuous of these 
are Calico Stamper, Bonnet Presser, Bookbinder, Glove Maker 
Ink and Blacking Maker, Manufacturing Chemist, Masonic and 
Odd I-ellow Regalia Maker, Printers’ Ink Maker, Stationary 
Engineer, Wharf Builder, and finally a Portrait, Sign and Orna¬ 
mental Painter, 1 eacher of Phonography, the Guitar and Sing¬ 
ing and Daguerreotypist. This many sided man was Robert 
Douglass, Jr., who was at one time portrait painter to President 
Geffrard, of Hayti, having lived for some years in that country. 

David B. Bowser, however, achieved a greater reputation 
as an artist during those times than any other, doing work par¬ 
ticularly for the volunteer fire companies. This consisted of 







































paper, I put down as my thirteenth and last sub-division, “con¬ 
clusions. 1 o this, I have now come. In the world of trade and 
commerce is our position as commendable as it was fifty years 
ago and backward? I do not hesitate to say, No. We have re¬ 
trograded. Especially deplorable is this when we note our in¬ 
creased opportunities for education. There is no doubt that we 
have not kept pace with the onward march of progress in this 
country during the last half century. The strides have been too 
long, the steps too fast. What has been the reason? So many 
have been given. In the trades the labor unions have been 
blamed, in business it is said competition has been too fierce 
with a greater demand for large capital. We have flown to the 
professions, with the result that we are rather top heavy. How¬ 
ever brilliant may be the ministers or the lawyers or the physicians 
they are resting upon a weak foundation of hard working and 
poorly paid people, however sincere and race true. And again 
we come back to the same question, Why is this the condition? 
It seems to me that in those days immediately following the 
Civil War, we sought the lines of least resistance, and those 
lines were found in the professions. The fact that some hung 
on to business and succeeded, and that new men came into some 
of the fields and succeeded, proves that the opportunities exist 
even now. I believe that if the same amount of zeal, energy 
and forbearance which has been directed along other lines had 
been directed along the line of business we would be far in advance 
of our relative commercial position. 

In closing I beg leave to say this. The facts I have given 
you, surely should make us feel proud of the colored Philadel¬ 
phians who have been here before us. They should cause us to 
hold up our heads and to offer no apology to any one for being 
Negroes. I believe that one of the greatest functions of history 
is to create inspiration, to inspire us to do greater things than have 
been done. And bearing these things in mind, let us from this 
moment map out the work that lies before us, for I contend that 
our salvation as a race depends more upon commercial success 
than upon any other one factor. 
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THE ULTIMATE CRIMINAL. 


It is the fashion nowadays for every one with a stone in his hand 
to take a shy at the poor Negro on account of his sins of commission 
and omission. It is enough that some member of tin* race is caught 
flagrante (lelieto or merely on suspicion of evil doing to get himself 
into the public pillory and the rest of the colored people into our 
national rogues’ gallery, where they evoke instantly the loud lam¬ 
entation of white saints and sinners alike, and the statistical and 
sophistical conclusions of a lot of fools and hypocrites. Now do 
not misunderstand me. \ do not deny that Negroes commit crimes. 
Not at all, for I know full well that they do—altogether too many 
for their own good. Hut what I object to among other things is 
that America, because of the crimes of individual Negroes or because 
of the suspected crimes of individual Negroes, draws an omnibus 
indictment against the moral character of the whole race, which is 
monstrously unjust and wicked. 

Who cares to inquire into the origin of Negro crime, or into the 
causes which have contributed mightily to produce the Negro crim¬ 
inal? The book of the Genesis of this man’s crimes awaits to be 
written by an impartial and sympathetic seeker after truth. The 
causes which have operated for fifty years to produce Negro crim¬ 
inals will some day, I trust, be traced without fear or bias to their 
source. I do not pretend to possess any scientific qualification for 
such a task, but 1 do intend in these imperfect remarks to try to 
indicate in outline merely the dismal stream of these causes during 
the last half century, hoping thereby to cast a little light on a dark 
and difficult subject : namely, how out of hostile and unequal social, 
industrial and political conditions Negro crime emerged and why 
Negro criminals abound. 

To say that individuals and races are the creatures of circum¬ 
stances—that they are the products of their social heredity and 
environment—is to state a commonplace in the accepted doctrines of 
science to-day. It is therefore perfectly safe to postulate that the 
greatest circumstance in the life of the Negro before emancipation 
was the institution of slavery. For it furnished for two and a half 
centuries both his social heredity and his environment, and so 
shaped his growth and character along moral, religious and indus¬ 
trial lines. Chattel slaves had no rights, the most rudimentary, 
which their southern masters were bound to respect. They did not, 
for example, possess that most elementary of rights, the ownership of 
self and of the products of their labor. They were the legal prop¬ 
erty of others and so were the products of their labor. They did 
not own the cabins they slept in or the clothes they wore or the food 
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they ate or the tools they worked with or the air they breathed 
or the water they drank or the bit of ground that they were buried 
in at last, any more than did the cattle of those self same masters. 
The slave system owned the minds and bodies oi its victims, who 
loved but had no legal title to their mates, or to the offspring who 
were born to them any more than did the cattle of the masters own 
their mates or the young which were born to them. I lie slaves 
were rated as so many human machines by the masters ioi the 
production of wealth for themselves and to add to their liberty and 
leisure and pursuit of happiness. Amid such evil conditions ignor¬ 
ance necessarily abounded and moral degradation deposited its 
slime, generation after generation, over the souls of masters and 
slaves alike. And in this moral mud there bred apace bestiality 
and cruelty, superstition and sensuality, tyranny and fear the 
black brood of man’s inhumanity to man. 

At the close of the war which destroyed slavery the two races 
emerged together into the midst of vast changes. The old social struc¬ 
ture had been disrupted in the civil convulsion, and the old political 
order likewise. The slave half of the national house had tumbled 
about former masters and slaves. The slave race possessed no more 
and knew no more as freedmen than they had possessed or known 
as slaves. Yes, they possessed themselves and the hard hands which 
God had given them for their support. But being landless and 
moneyless they were dependent for employment on the old master, 
class. This put them at an immense economic disadvantage as a 
labor class on the threshold of their new life of freedom, and in 
the power of the old master class. The outlook for the new freed¬ 
men under these circumstances was not propitious. All the same 
these people, poor and ignorant and at the mercy of a ruthless em¬ 
ployer class, were happy as children in the delight of their new¬ 
found freedom. The sound of their childlike joy was heard in the 
land amid the grim desolations of war and the sullen faces of their 
old masters. Care free and fear free, in spite of unfriendly condi¬ 
tions and a threatening outlook, they gave themselves up to such joy 
as God has rarely given in the history of the world to four millions 
of people. Now no race can pass through such a spiritual ex¬ 
perience without being the better for it. For great happiness like 
great suffering operates oftentimes as a moral purifier. Before 
the overwhelming fact that they could no longer be bought and 
sold—that they could no longer be separated from their loved ones, 
these simple black folk fell in transports of gratitude before God, 
their mighty deliverer, their everlasting Father. Love was in their 
mouths and love was in their hearts. Cheerful they were by nature 
and hopeful, and gifted withal with an extraordinary amount of 
the milk of human kindness. Service was natural and easy for 
them, and the cherishing of friends and foes in their need; but. 
resentfulness and revenge moved them hardly at all during their 
long years of bondage. Comparatively few crimes against persons 
or property had been recorded against them before emancipation. 



Tho few slave insurrections or attempted slave msuncti un. 

... of their p.,c»U f »d 

conduct, to the uniform and singular absence of ill-«dl, of a spir 

of revenge in them as a race. , 

This gentle trait was strikingly illustrated during the war of the 

rebellion. They had opportunity enough and P^^'^fenseles-s 
God knows, to attack the property and the lives of the 
families of their hard task-masters during those four dreadfrd years 
„f sectional strife. But in them beautiful 

of heart and fidelity to the sacred and amazing trust reposed 1 
them—the most sacred and amazing ever reposed in a slave race y 
a master race in the history of the world—they let their te JT bl ® T 
nortunity for revenge pass them by and seized instead the noble 
one to feed and cherish the helpless women and children of masters 
who were fighting to rivet the chains of slavery on them and on their 
children forever. This behavior of the slaves is the supreme ex¬ 
ample which American Christianity has yet given of the vital^pres¬ 
ence of the spirit of its divine founder in its midst. No other act 
in its whole history approaches it in simple grandeur of forgive¬ 
ness and service. And it came literally out of the humble lives 
of a much oppressed and long suffering race. . 

This simple and kindly black folk issued then out of their two 
and a half centuries of bondage without malice toward the whites 
without any of the violent emotions which lead to the commission of 
great crimes. The only violent emotion which -stirred their child¬ 
like minds which filled almost to bursting their kindly hearts was 
deep thankfulness to God and to Mr. Lincoln for their deliverance- 
an emotion which no pen can describe and no tongue can put into 
words Out of such kindly hearts, out of such deep and liolv emo- 
tJons crime does not come and it would not have come had there 
• been no injection into the race soul of the Negro of new and bitter 
experiences of wrong at the hands of the whites. But this is 
exactly what actually took place. On the simple and kindly hearts 
of the new freedmen the old master class might have graven large 
the law of peace and goodwill. All that this child-like race needed 
!,t this initial stage of their education and forming character were 
wise and sympathetic guidance and treatment on the part of the 
whites in order to convert all their deep and holy emotions into 
moral and civic values, into social and industrial service to the 
South and to the nation at one and the same time. Did the blacks 
<T(»t this wise and sympathetic guidance and treatment at the hands 
nf the whites' To answer this question is to open up the whole 
'subiect of the'causation of Negro crime during the last fifty years. 
\nd this I will try to do as concisely and clearly as possible. 

The first act of the South after the war was most unfriendly to 
the blacks For it was state legislation which remanded them to 
a new species of bondage. Southern slaves they had been but by 
the new labor legislation they were transformed into Southern 
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serfs, chained to the soil by cunningly devised laws to regulate their 
labor and movement. Force and violence toward the blacks were 
relied upon to put through this legislative and administrative pro¬ 
gram. This program was the cause of Northern interference in 
the Southern situation at this juncture. But when Congress inter¬ 
vened by its reconstruction measures to defeat the reactionary pro¬ 
gram of the South, there swept over that section a crime-storm of 
devastating fury. The old master class organized their purpose 
in respect to the Negro, and their hatred of everything Northern 
into a secret society known as the “Ku Klux Klan,” which was 
nothing else than a gigantic conspiracy for the commission of 
crime. Lawlessness and violence filled the land, and terror stalked 
abroad by day and night. The “l\u Klux Klan” burned and mur¬ 
dered bv day. and it burned and murdered by night. The Southern 
states had actually relapsed into barbarism. During that period a 
new generation was conceived and born to the South by both races— 
a generation that was literally conceived in lawlessness and born into 
crime-producing conditions. Lawlessness was its inheritance and 
the red splotch of violence its birthmark. 

1 he period covered by this crime-storm was a bad way to begin 
the education of the Negroes in respect for law. in self control and 
in civilization. For they found no law strong enough to protect 
them in their lives or property or freedom from the murderous 
attacks of that terrible secret organization. Education in self- 
control. and in respect for constituted authority became impossible 
where the dominating feeling of the Negroes was One of terror. And 
as for civilization it was beaten down by the red hand of violence. 
The blacks during these years were crushed between two irrecon¬ 
cilable forces, two antagonistic governments which were locked in 
a death grapple for possession of that section. The one government 
was open and regular, while the other was secret and lawless. The 
first was supported by a few native and Northern whites and by 
the great body of the blacks, and the second was upheld by the great 
body of the native whites under the trained and ruthless*leadership 
of the old master class, who would have no government, no social 
order which was not set up by themselves. 

During those dark years the blacks were much more sinned 
against than sinning. They were sinned against by their white 
leaders, who in the main used them to advance their personal and 
party interest, and who employed the positions they thus gained to 
steal the people’s money, to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
states. There were colored leaders who followed closely in the 
footsteps of the white leaders in perverting public trusts to corrupt 
ends, but the chief malefactors, the biggest scoundrels were mem¬ 
bers of the white race. In these circumstances the blacks were tile 
helpless victims of the misrule of their own leaders and of the 
organized lawlessness of the Southern whites. In their need they 
asked for bread and were given a stone, they required sympathetic 
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l.in and were handed instead a bunch of scorpions. 
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finds it well nigh impossible to advance under such iron bound 
conditions and against such a fatal obstruction to progress, while 
civic righteousness must certainly share the same fate. Such social 
injustice is as sure to provoke crime as stagnant water is to produce 
disease. Yet, in spite of this iniquitous caste system the leaven 
of democracy, of equality has found lodgment in the black man’s 
mind, and he craves the chance to become all that the white man has 
become and to do all that the white man does by virtue of bis 
American freedom and citizenship. Nothing less than this is going 
to satisfy the blacks, the Southern caste system and appearances in 
spots among the blacks themselves, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Hut there is yet another aspect of the same subject, which tends 
to produce the same result. 1 refer to the Southern policy of civil 
and political repression and oppression of its colored population in 
order to keep them within their caste of inferiority and subor¬ 
dination to the whites. Discontent under such oppressive condi¬ 
tions is sure to arise among the colored people, and this because of 
their growth and of the existence of the hard and fast lines within 
which this growth must go on. For this kind of discontent the 
South has no vent such as free institutions provide. Its caste 
system sits upon this safety valve of democracy. Much of the crime 
committed by oppressed peoples is in the nature of fullness of life 
seeking greater freedom, of pent up energies seeking an outlet, and 
much of the crime committed by oppressors is in the nature of 
attempts, perilous always, to sit upon this safety valve of popular 
governments, which is intended to relieve dangerous pressure within 
the steam-chest of human expansion and progress. But the South 
is determined to keep the Negro down however great may be his 
effort to rise. lie is to be kept down by brute force if he cannot, 
be kept down in any other way, below the social and industrial 
and political level of the lowest and most worthless of the whites, 
because he is black and because they are white. 

This is the meaning of the Southern movement for segregating 
the races, of its jim-crow car laws and waiting-rooms. This is the 
meaning of the Negro’s exclusion from dining-cars and from restau¬ 
rants along the line of Southern railroads. lie pays the same fare 
as the white passenger but he is given inferior accommodations and 
in many instances these accommodations are monstrously unequal 
and inferior. He is black and therefore the same law which pro¬ 
tects the white passenger against bad accommodations does not apply 
to him. He is at the mercy of railroads, which may treat him as 
badly as they choose, and there is none to say them nay. Why ? 
Because all these iniquitous distinctions and discriminations serve 
to teach colored men and women, however intelligent and wealthy 
and respectable, that their intelligence and wealth and resp tabilitv 
do not entitle them to equal treatment with the most vicious and 
worthless of tli3 whites. At tin* moral retellings and manly revolt 
of the victim against this unequal treatment the South either sneers 
or else grows apgiy, because it affects to see in them the Negro ^ 


of the superior caste. Citizenship of the one caste would not mean 
the same thing as citizenship of the other. The lower caste could 
not possibly possess the same rights—constitution or no constitu¬ 
tion—which the upper caste possessed. Inequality became thus the 
chief corner stone of the new Southern edifice. Under this society 
there grew up two moral standards and two legal standards for 
the government of the races. For example what under such a 
system is bad for a black man to do to a member of the white race 
might not be regarded as bad at all if done by a white man to 
a member of the black race. The cruel and iniquitous sex relations 
of the races in the South has grown out of this caste system. Under 
it we have the double moral standard and the double legal standard 
operating throughout that section with a vengeance. A white man 
cannot with impunity seduce another white man’s daughter or wife 
in the South. But were lu* to seduce a colored man’s daughter or 
wife the case would be wholly different. No bastardy process lies 
in favor of the colored girl as lies in favor of her white sister 
under like circumstances, and no maintenance could she possibly 
obtain for her child from the white man who wronged her. Inter¬ 
marriage between the races has been made illegal by every Southern 
state and by some Northern states also. Such a law makes colored 
women the safe quarry of white men. and nowhere in the South 
do law or public opinion impose upon them any deterrent punish¬ 
ment, moral or legal, for their crime, but quite the opposite. For 
such men do not lose standing in Southern society or the church or 
the state in consequence of their sin. In all this sexual inequality 
and iniquity the South has eyes but sees not and ears but hears not 
what is taking place everywhere in its midst. 

On the other hand what happens to the black man who ventures 
to look upon a white woman with love or carnal desire, or who is 
even suspected of doing so? Ask Judge Lynch, ask the blind and 
murderous sex fury of white men. the red male rage of Southern 
mobs. Nevertheless black men cannot be made to see the difference 
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T want to ask your attention in passing to a few points about this 
ease. First the Negro laborer is convicted on a charge of larceny. 
This charge might have been trumped up by some white person 
who wanted the Negro's service. I do not know. 1 would not take 
the word of a Southern Court on this point. At any rate the 
Negro laborer is convicted and a fine is imposed upon him. which 
he is unable to pay. Now comes the opportunity of the white em¬ 
ployer, who happens to be conveniently in Court, to come to the 
rescue of the poor Negro. He pays the tine and the Negro contracts 
to pay him back by giving him nine months of his labor. The Negro 
thereupon enters upon the performance of this contract, but fails 
for some reason, not stated, to finish it. How long he worked does 
not appear either, but this much does. He is haled into Court 
a second time and a second time a fine is imposed upon him. And 
again an employer, who is opportunely present at the second trial, 
pays the fine. The Negro now binds himself to the service of this 
second man for fourteen months, which, to use a slang expression, 
is surely “going some.” At this stage of the game, however, the 
United States Government stepped into the case, otherwise a third 
charge might have been preferred in due time, and again the term 
of involuntary service lengthened, and so on ad infinitum until 
death released the victim. This is a well-known Southern method 
for multiplying Negro criminals to meet the demands of Southern 
employers of cheap labor. * It is a danger to which every colored 
man is exposed in the South, because Southern Courts are as a rule 
administered in the interest of the employer class wherever the 
Negro is concerned. There have been a few notable instances of 
Southern Judges who have refused to lend their Courts to this 
iniquitous business, like Judge Emory Speer, of Georgia, and the 
late Judge Jones, of Alabama, but such 'examples are like angels' 
visits—few and far between in that land of race repression and 
oppression. 

Take another and different ease, which is common enough in the 
South also. It is. like the preceding clipping, taken from the 
Washington Post: 

LYNCHED BY MOB OF 1,000. 

Little Girl’s Assailant Dragged From .Tail as Troops Are Assembling. 

Shreveport, La., May 12 .—Edward Hamilton, colored, held on the charge of 
attacking a 10-year old white girl, was taken from the parish jail shortly after 
noon and lynched. 

For three ho.urs a mob of 1,000 men and boys stood in the rain outside the 
jail doors, hammering away with a heavy railroad iron at the barrier. Steel 
saws finally were used, and entrance was gained bv the mob. Sheriff . 1 . P. 
Flourney had telegraphed the governor for troops and orders had been sent the 
Shreveport company of the national guard t;> report for service. Before the 
company could be assembled the prisoner had been taken from the jail. A 
rope was placed about Hamilton’s neck and he was dragged half a block from 
the jail to a telei-iione pole opposite the parish courthouse, and strung up. A 
knife was left sticking in the body. 
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Here we have Judge Lynch’s Court in full operation in the 
execution of one suspected Colored criminal and the manttfadture 
at the same time of a thousand white criminals. This Colored 
man was onlv suspected of the usual crime. 'I here was no trial of 
him to find the facts, not even by Judge Lynch himself. Edward 
Hamilton might have been guilty and then again he might have 
been innocent. I think that a private inquiry into Ins case subse¬ 
quent to his murder, pointed to his probable innocence But he was 
an object of suspicion, and that was enough to justify the act ot 
his murderers. If the mob failed to lynch the guilty and lynched 
instead an innocent man, it was so much the worse for the inno¬ 
cent man. not at all for the mob, however red their hands were 
with that innocent man’s blood. Why ? Because that innocent 
man was black, and because bis murder helps to. uphold white su¬ 
premacy over millions of people whose only offense is that they 
are black. Into the violent death of a man like Hamilton there 
might not be instituted any official inquiry at all m many parts 
of the South any more than if he had been a horse or a dog. Hut 
if there happens to be an official inquiry the usual verdict is that 
“the deceased came to his death by the hands of a person or poi¬ 
sons unknown.” and that ends the matter so far as the Negro is 
concerned. But it does not end the matter so far as the South is 
concerned, for the Devil will exact his share of the black deed 
from that section to the uttermost farthing. What has such a mob 
done 9 Jn the murder of one black man, whether innocent or guilty, 
the South has, as in the case of Hamilton, made hundreds of white 
criminals, has tainted the blood of whole communities like Shreve¬ 
port with the virus of lawlessness and crime. In this same Shreve¬ 
port. there were five colored men lynched in ten days and eight 
in a year, and one white woman testified at an investigation conduct¬ 
ed by the attorney general’s office that she rode in an automobile 
crowded with men eighteen miles to see an old colored man burned 
at the stake! Like begets like, and crime crime, and there is no 
help for it. Because what a state sows that it shall surely reap. 
If it sow sin it shall reap suffering and shame, and if it sow the 
wind it shall likewise reap the whirlwind. Is not the South sowing 
into the souls of both races the seeds of sin and violence, and shall 
it not then reap its full crop of crime and misery, the wild and 
anarchic harvest of the whirlwind? 

Hard indeed is the lot of the Negro whether in the country or 
the city of the South, and in those of the North too for that matter. 
For wherever he goes he carries the marks of his race with him, 
and that is the essence of his offense in America. His lot is prac¬ 
tically the same everywhere. He faces either in city or country 
the white man’s courts arid police power and race prejudice and 
his industrial and residential exclusiveness and jealousies, but above 
all he faces the white man’s church with its undisguised color- 
phobia. with its virtual rejection of the brotherhood of man in 
respect to all races who happen not to be white, They are in tb$ 





regard of this church unclean and socially beyond the, pah o£ its 
Christian fellowship. They are salvable to be sure but from alar 
bv missionary efforts, the farther away the better, in China and 
Japan, in India and Africa. For there this church is m no danger 
of race contamination in its pews and at its altars and in its homes. 
The American church is saying with the spirit oL‘ the unseeing 
Peter of old, “Not so Lord, we have never accepted any man who 
is brown or black or yellow as really our brother, for we are white 
and Thou hast made us of different clay, of purer blood than all 
these millions of brown and black and yellow peoples. Thou hast 
made us white and white we mean to remain. Thy common father¬ 
hood and the brotherhood of all these alien races to the contrary 
notwithstanding. We try to be humble Lord, but we have never yet 
succeeded in humbling the proud blood which Thou hast given us 
to the level of brotherhood with these strange dark peoples. 

That is the spirit which the Negro encounters in the American 
church; that is the spirit which crushes him down and crowds him 
back whenever he tries to rise and advance. He and his are denied 
the White man’s chance to make the best of themselves and to get 
the most out of themselves. And when many of them tail, as tail 
they must, they are beaten with many bitter words by this so-called 
Christian people because of this failure, and when some succeed in 
spite of the gates of this hell of race hatred and oppression they 
are beaten with even more, bitter words and sometimes with bitter 
blows, and told to stay where they are put behind the poorest and 
most worthless of the’whites in America’s long procession of prog¬ 
ress and civilization. Is it any wonder that crime emerges out 
of such cruel and unequal conditions? The wonder is that the 
colored criminal class is not larger and more dangerous to person 
and property. Take a glance into the alleys of misery, into the 
ghettos of wrong where human beings beaten by other human beings 
stronger than they in the battle of life are penned in their destitu¬ 
tion and wretchedness to live and die like poisoned rats in a hole, 
a prey to heat in summer and cold in winter and disease the year 
round, a prey to vice, a prey to the saloons which the white man 
thrusts upon them to steal away their last nickel and the remnant 
of their self respect. One need not be a prophet to foresee that out 
of all this injustice and inequality God’s avenging angel will come 
some day with sword, double-edged and deadly with disease and 
crime, to smite and to blight this land where white people having 
eyes refuse to see whither all their race injustice is leading, and 
ears but who are deaf to the prayer of Christ’s little ones crying for 
a man’s chance to get with others into the sun and to grow the 
free and beautiful life which God intended them to grow when first 
they came into the world, and that whether they are black or red 
or brown or yellow. 

In the matter of education, to recur again to the South in parti¬ 
cular, the blacks are most outrageously discriminated against in 
favor of the whites, who have more and better school buildings, more 
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and better paid teachers even where the blacks out number them, 
longer school terms and a mucli higher per capita rate of the public 
school funds than have the children of the blacks. The problem of 
the South appears to be not how much education but how little it 
can possibly give the blacks in comparison with what it givas the 
whites. In all this educational business the South reasons that the 
blacks must be kept well in the rear of the whites, because they 
are to remain a permanently inferior class. That section is not 
anxious to reduce the illiteracy of its colored population and to 
raise the standard of their intelligence, for it thinks that an ignorant 
labor class is less difficult to manage than an intelligent one. Ig¬ 
norance is indeed apt to be stolid and submissive under circum¬ 
stances in which intelligence becomes restless and discontented. 
Therefore the South has little love or use for an intelligent labor 
class, but desires above all things an ignorant one. and does what in it 
lies to hinder educational progress among its colored population. 
But ignorance is a breeder of crime just as poverty is. They are 
the parents of much of the crime committed by the Negroes just 
as they are the parents of much of the crime committed by the 
whites. Our criminal classes do many things which the law forbids 
to be done not because they are of one race or color or of another 
race or color, but mainly because they are poor and ignorant. Who 
then in these circumstances are the ultimate criminal, those who arc 
unwillingly poor and ignorant, or those who make and keep them 
so by bad and unequal laws, by bad and unequal treatment? 

Such is the stoiy of what the whites did to educate the blacks 
at the most impressionable period of their freedom in democracy, in 
orderly government and Christian civilization. And it is the story 
of that education during the last fifty years. There was never 
kindness to the blacks and sympathy from the Southern whites as of 
men to men. The human touch which makes, or which ought to 
make, all men brothers has been woefully wanting in the whites as 
a race towards the blacks as a race. There has been kindness and 
perhaps much kindness from individual white people to individual 
Colored people, but never from the mass of the whites to the mass 
of the blacks, but just the contrary. Instead of kindness of the 
one race to the other there has been increasing ill-will and active 
injustice as of one enemy to another. If crime there has been in 
consequence of this deplorable, this terrible fact who is the ultimate 
criminal? At the bar of history and at the bar of God, I ask, 
Who is the ultimate criminal? 
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wayside. What has been done by our forefathers should be an 
inspiration to us and to those who shall come after us. We 
should not stop to count our handicaps, but should realize what 
were those of the men and women of the period to which we are 
about to retrospect. 

Pennsylvania has the honor of being the first of the states 
to emancipate its slaves, this having been done by legislative 
action in 1780. Hence the active history of the Negro in this 
community would begin about that time, though of course, there 
were some few free colored persons living here before 1780. But 
their number was comparatively small. However, no particu¬ 
larly definite data comes into our hands concerning what the 
colored people were doing until fifty-eight years afterwards, 1838, 
when a pamphlet called “A Register of Trades of Colored People 
in the City of Philadelphia and Districts” was published. This 
is without doubt, what we might call the first colored business 
directory of Philadelphia. In the consideration of this most in¬ 
teresting directory of seventy-five years ago, I shall not draw 
a sharp line of demarkation between trades and business, for 
after all the difference is slight and immaterial. And further¬ 
more, it is to be presumed that not all of these persons were pro¬ 
prietors or masterworkmen, but nevertheless were part and parcel 
of this world of business. 

There are in this list 656 persons engaged in fifty-seven 
different occupations. Some few were engaged in two lines of 
business, and we recognize many at this time engaged in a busi¬ 
ness different from that in which they achieved success at a later 
date. 

There were in 1838, eight colored Bakers in Philadelphia 
and three Basket Makers. There were nine Bleeders. Among 
that number were Richard Allen, of 7th Street below Lombard, 
the son of Bishop Allen, who, as we know, was a blacksmith; 
James McCrummill (who was also a Dentist), and J. G. Bias. 
Dr. Bias was a graduate of an Eclectic Medical College and wrote 
a book on Phrenology. As you may know, in the olden days of 
the practice of medicine, bleeding was a recognized and favorite 
procedure for certain ailments. The loss of blood was considered 
to have a most beneficial effect, and was daily put into prac- 
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in Philadelphia, among them being Eugene napubic, ui /m 
Street near Lombard, Robert Barclay, Mathew E. Keath and 
Samuel VanBrackle. Five Cabinet-makers and Carpenters are 
registered, among them being Thomas Charnock, James LeCount 
and Daniel Scott, who was pastor of Union Baptist Church. 

This list of Carpenters proves very interesting, there being 
forty of them. First we find three Allmonds,—Muke, Nathaniel 
and Thomas; and Francis Duterte. We realize the outgrowth 
of the undertaking business from the carpentering and note a 
continuance to-day, seventy-five years after, of this business by 
descendants of these two families. James Harding, Robert 
Ruffin, two Vennings, Edward B. and John, are also noted here. 

There were two Caulkers and two Chairbottomers. There 
were five Confectioners. Among these was Augustus Jackson. 
This man invented ice cream. For a long time he enjoyed the 
monopoly of the sale of this delectable dessert. He demanded 
the monopoly price of one dollar a quart. His establishment was 
in what was then known as Goodwater Street, now St. James, 
between Seventh and Eighth. His daughter continued to make 
it for several years after his death on Walnut Street, above 1 enth. 
Sarah Ann Gordon’s name also appears here. 

There were five Coopers, and among two Curriers we find 
the name of James S. Mintess. James McCrummill is the only 
and probably first Dentist. He lived at 266 N. 3rd Street and 
was noted for his manufacture of porcelain teeth. 








Hair Dressers, greater than any other classification, I felt that 
here it was that we should stop and consider. And when I note 
under it such names as those of Thomas Bowers, David Bowser, 
John P. Burr, Josiah Eddy and Joshua P. B. Eddy, as well as 
Robert Jones and James Needham, I felt that we can but realize 
that at that time, as well as for many years afterwards, this was a 
business which the colored man controlled. That it was a busi¬ 
ness which was lucrative and one in which many laid the founda¬ 
tion of fortunes is indisputable. There were many other familiar 
names there as those of William Allen, Adolph Alzier, Robert 
Douglass, J. R. Gordon, Cyrus B. Miller and Thomas Tobias. 

Hair Workers comprised a separate class and of these there 
were five, among whom we find Omoretta Barclay, who was as¬ 
sistant superintendent of St. Thomas’ Sunday School in 1829. 
Hairdressers and Hair-makers were also classified separately. 
There were ten of these, and four familiar names are seen here. 
They were Samuel Bass, John Chews James Hemmenway (leader 
of Hemmenway’s band), and James C. Matthews. 

Philadelphia had then another business represented among 
its colored population which does not exist among us to-day— 
Hatters. There were four of these, among them being Peter 
Richmond. There were one Iron Forger, two Masons and three 
Millers. 

Twenty-three women pursued the combined occupation of 
Milliners and Dressmakers. Margaret Bowers, Jane Brown (the 
only one of the entire list known to be living), Sarah Eddy— 
(Bishop Allen’s daughter), Martha B. Gordon, Martha Montier, 
Sarah S. Shorter and Elizabeth Webb are familiar names. 

There w r ere two Nail Makers, and six Painters. Among the 
latter were Robert J. Douglass and William P. Douglass. Of 
Painters and Glazers there were ten. There was one Paper 
Maker. 

‘Eleven men w T ere Plasterers, and we find there three Bustills, 

f *This very interesting information has come to me since writing this paper. 
"Cyrus Bustill was a baker in the Revolutionary Army, and his discharge is in the 
possession of one of his descendants in this city. His son, David Bustill, was a 
plasterer here and with his three sons. James, Charles and Joseph Bustill. and one 
son-in-law, Edward Pierce, took contracts for the plastering of large buildings. 
The three Bustill brothers had no male issue, but the children of Rebecca Bustill 
and the son-in-law, Edward Pierce, above mentioned, became plasterers; one son, 
Harvey Pierce, still being in that business. 
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Charles, David and James, of 152 Callowhill St., in this list. 
Mr. Harvey Pierce, who is a direct descendant of these men, is an¬ 
other example of the family continuance for the greater part of a 
century of one line of business. 

Seventy-five years ago we had still another business not 
represented among us to-day, Plumbers, of whom there were 
three. One of these was Francis Faucet. One potter there was, 
three Printers and three Rope Makers. 

Sail Making was a very profitable business in those days, 
as most navigation was by means of sailing vessels. There are 
recorded nineteen in this business. Prominent among these 
were Charles Anthony, James Cornish, Ta mes Fortep . Tames 
Forten, Jr., and Robert B. Forten, NathanietFox (son of Joseph 
Bonaparte), John Moore and William Valentine. 

There was one Scythe and Sickle Maker, three Ship Car¬ 
penters, one Stone Cutter and three Sugar Refiners. 

Fifteen men were engaged in Tailoring. The most promi¬ 
nent of these was John C. Bowers, of 71 S. 2d Street. Mr. Bowers 
was another example of tLe cclcred men of the early years of the 
nineteenth century who were engaged in mercantile pursuits and 
enjoyed only the trade of the elite of Philadelphia. Mr. Bowers 
was considered one of the fashionable tailors of the city, and 
gained from the business a large competence. His brother, 
Thomas Bowers, was at a later date connected with him in this 
business. Thomas Bowers was still later engaged in the coal 
business. Nathaniel Depee, John Guilbery, Jehu Jones, Wil¬ 
liam Tolson and Mark Venning were also engaged in Tailoring. 

Nineteen women were known as Tailoresses. Henrietta 
Bowers and Henrietta Chew were among these. 

One man was a Tin Plate Worker, and six were Tanners 
and Curriers. There were thirty-one Tanners, among whom we 
find John Diton, John Junior and Daniel Maston. 

Tobacco had probably at that time not reached the uni¬ 
versal use it has to-day, for we find but two engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of Tobacconists. Five men were Turners, five Weavers 
and six Wheelwrights. 

Exhaustive as this registry evidently seems to you it is not 
complete, as we have reason to know. In a pamphlet issued that 
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same year, 1838, by the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
Abolition of Slavery, several other occupations (but no names of 
individuals) are mentioned which are not noted in this previous 
list. In fact I counted forty-four such occupations. Some of 
these are of menial character, but the more important are Biscuit 
Makers, Brick Makers, Boarding Housekeepers, and Eating 
House Keepers, Oyster Cellars, Grocers, Sweeps, Oils Dealers, 
Bakers (cake), Wall Colorers, Well Diggers, Clothes Dealers, 
Carters, Hucksters and Shipping Masters. 

A very interesting and significant note was inserted in this 
pamphlet, which is as follows: “From the preceding list, although 
we are aware that the greater part of them are engaged in the 
most menial and severest labors, yet it appears that almost all 
the branches of business pursued by the whites are to a small 
extent, carried on by them; showing that under more favorable 
circumstances, they would be competent to undertake any 
branch of active industry. But here as in many other particu¬ 
lars, they are met by the prejudices with which they have to 
contend, which renders it difficult for them to find places for their 
sons as apprentices, to learn mechanical trades.” 

We are given here also some hint as to the material progress 
of the Negro in Philadelphia at this time by the statement of his 
worldy possessions. They owned fifteen meeting houses and 
burial grounds adjacent, and one public hall. Their real estate 
holdings were estimated at $600,000, and their personal property 
at more than $667,000. 

As I have said, this data is the earliest collective data con¬ 
cerning the condition of colored people in Philadelphia that we 
can lay our hands on. However, happily, by knowledge of in¬ 
dividual cases, we can go back some years earlier than 1838. 

After the act of 1780, the freedmen started their new life 
by hiring themselves out to others, or working as day laborers. 
Presumably, after having accumulated small savings, they began 
to go into business. Mention was made by a writer in 1789 that 
they were keeping small shops and doing moderately well, 
though handicapped on account of their inability to borrow money. 
Going back still a little further, there is a record of the fact that 
in 1771, Sarah Noblitt was refused license to keep a public house, 





while in 1779, a Negro, whose only known name is John, was 
assessed for eight acres of land and one horse. In 1806, SutcliiT, 
m his “Travels” mentions the fact that at Merion, a Negro was 
conducting with ability a farm. 

The Walnut Street Theatre was opened in 1808, as appears 
on the front of that building to-day. When it was opened, 
Rachel Lloyd started there a restaurant and continued it until 
she retired with a splendid competence in 1850. A portion of 
her real-estate holdings was what is now the site of the German 
Demokrat Building at 614 Chestnut Street. Jacob Nixon was 
in the restaurant business over a hundred years ago. As far 
back as 1806, St. John Appo was in the Confectionery business on 
Sixth Street above Spruce. 

In the pamphlet issued by the Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting Abolition of Slavery in 1838, there are listed eighty 
Beneficial Societies (among them being the Sons of St. Thomas, 
which is in existence to-day), but no actual insurance societies 
are mentioned. In the “History of the Insurance Co. of North 
America,” one of the leading insurance companies of Philadel¬ 
phia, the following note is made: “The same year (1810) witnessed 
the creation of the African Insurance Company, which was locat¬ 
ed at No. 159 (now 529) Lombard Street, Joseph Randolph, 
President; Cyrus Porter, Treasurer; William Coleman, Secretary; 
with a cash capital of $5000. ‘The members of this Company 
are all colored persons,’ as stated in the directories of 1811 and 
1813. In the latter year it was located at No. 155 Lombard St., 
which appears to have been the residence of the secretary, whose 
profession was given as ‘teacher.’ We find no traces of it after 
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of Color, held in Philadelphia, June 6 to 11, 1831, the following 
were the delegates from Philadelphia: John Bowers, Dr. Belfast 
Burton, James Cornish, Junius C. Moore and William Whipper. 
Dr. Burton’s name was not mentioned in the list of ’38. He was 
connected with a wholesale drug house, and was well versed in 
that line of business. Neither was William Whipper mentioned, 
* yet he was one of the most successful men of those times. 

He was editor of what is no doubt the first effort on the part 
of Negroes of Philadelphia along the line of journalism. The 
/ “National Reformer” was a monthly magazine published by the 
American Moral Reform Society, and its first number appeared 
in September 1838. While we are considering the business side 
of such ventures rather than the literary, I cannot refrain from 
quoting from the prospectus of this journal, written probably by 
Mr. Whipper. I do this because I want you to realize the abili¬ 
ties of some of those men of seventy-five years ago, whose op¬ 
portunities for education, it is fair to presume, were far less than 
are ours to-day. 

“Our object in establishing the National Reformer is to 
disseminate the principles and measures of the American Moral 
Reform Society. For the want of an organ devoted exclusively 
to the support of the doctrines we maintain, our objects have been 
grossly misunderstood. We do not lay claim to the establish¬ 
ment of any new principles, but only advocate the practical ful¬ 
filment and universal application of these that are already ac¬ 
knowledged by the friends of equal rights and impartial justice. 
We do not enter the arena against any periodical whose principles 
of moral right are based on republican equality. We design to 
occupy a sphere in the moral reformation of this age and country, 
that has partially claimed the attention of those that have pre¬ 
ceded us. So far as our limits will permit we shall endeavor to 
give a vigorous support to the cause of human rights. 

“The size of the National Reformer will be sixteen pages, 
royal octavo, and published monthly, at $1 a year in advance, 
six copies for $5. 

“Publishing Committee—James McCrummill, Benjamin C. 
Bacon, John P. Burr, Jacob C. White, J. J. G. Bias, Robert 
Purvis.” 
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There appears a very interesting advertisement in this 
magazine, which is as follows: “Lydia White's Requited Labor 
Grocery and Dry Goods Store, No. 219 N. 2d Street, Philadel- 
P Ia ' There were people in this community at that time who 
refused to use groceries and dry goods which were in any way con¬ 
nected with slave or unrequited labor. So their cotton goods 
were all imported, as were such groceries as would ordinarily 
come from the southern slave states. 

The catering business has been intimately linked with the 
history of Philadelphia from the earliest times'down even to to¬ 
day. No other city in America has been so famed for its effi¬ 
cient and successful caterers as this, whose patronage was not con¬ 
fined by any municipal, state or even national borders Those 
men who before the Civil War brought such fame to Philadel¬ 
phia are probably more easily recalled to mind than any other 
class of business men who lived in this community. One of the 
first of these was Peter Augustine, who came from the West 
Indies and started business on 3rd Street above Spruce in 1816. 

is fame was world-wide, often sending his terrapin as far as 
Pans. Augustine and Baptiste of to-day are his successors, fur¬ 
nish,ng a remarkable example of the continuance of one business 
bv one family for but a few years less than a century. It is a 
matter worthy of particular commendation, and one in which 
we all should take particular race pride. Among others of the 
old guild of caterers was Thomas J. Dorsey, who achieved fame 
and fortune in his art. Henry Jones was equally as well known 
and successful. The restauranteurs were closely associated 
with the caterers as much of their business was in the catering 
line. James Prosser was one of the earliest and was given credi t 
for perfecting this business. His establishment was at Fourth 
and Market Streets. A contemporary of Prosser was James 
Porter, Sr., who conducted a restaurant at Eighth and Market 
Streets. He was the first steward of the exclusive Philadelphia 
Club which was at its beginning housed in the Napoleon residence 
on Ninth Street above Spruce. George Potter, his son was as¬ 
sociated with him. Following these men at a little later date in 
this line of business were Henry Minton, of Fourth and Chest¬ 
nut Streets and subsequently Twelfth Street near Walnut and 
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Richard Thompkins of Fourth Street near Walnut. The cater¬ 
ing and restaurant businesses were brought to a high degree of per¬ 
fection by these men of ante-bellum days and by the many and 
just as successful who followed later. In fact the Negro practic¬ 
ally controlled this line of business in Philadelphia and made it 
famous as a city of good food. 

The originator of catering, the creator of this branch of 
business which has brought prosperity to so many here was 
Robert Bogle. Bogle was a waiter, and conceived the idea that 
instead of those who desired to entertain being inconvenienced 
by having to temporarily enlarge the retinue of their kitchens to 
prepare the viands for a formal dinner, he would contract to 
furnish the entire meal with his own help. He was a versatile 
man, and a natural executive as is shown by the fact that he 
was also a conductor of funerals, often within one twenty-four 
hours serving a dinner and directing a prominent funeral, at one 
using all the sauvity and pleasantness of manner desirable, and 
at the other evincing a solemnness and dignity that was most im¬ 
pressive. 

Mr. Nicholas Biddle, the leading financier of Philadelphia 
at that time, president of the Bank of the United States here, and 
a forebear of the present family of Biddles, immortalized Bogle 
by writing an “Ode to Bogle” in 1829, and from which we gain 
many of the virtues of this father of catering. I wish I had space 
to quote all of it to you, but I cannot refrain from quoting a few 
stanzas that you may with me enjoy this vivid description of this 
extraordinary man. 

“Bogle! not he whose shadow flies 
Before a frighted Scotchman’s eyes, 

But thou of Eighth, near Sansom, thou 
Colorless colored man, whose brow 
Unmoved, the joys of life surveys, 

Untouched the gloom of death displays, 

Reckless if joy or grief prevail— 

Stem, multifarious Bogle—hail! 

“Hail may’st thou Bogle, for thy reign 
Extends o’er nature’s wide domain, 

Begins before our earliest breath, 



Nor ceases with the hour of death. 
Scarce seems the blushing maiden wed 
Unless thy care the supper spread; 

Half christened only were that boy, 
Whose heathen squalls our ears annoy, 
If, service finished, cakes and wine 
Were given by any hand but thine; 
And Christian burial e’en were scant 
Unless his aid the Bogle grant. 


“Lover of pomps! the dead might rise 
And feast—upon himself—his eyes, 

When marshalling the black array 
Thou rul’st the sadness of the day, 
Teaching how grief may be genteel, 

And legatees should seem to feel. 

Death’s seneshal! ’tis time to trace 
For each his proper look and place, 

How aunts should weep, where uncles stand, 
With hostile cousins hand in hand; 

Give matchless gloves, and neatly shape 
By length of face the length of crape. 

See him erect, with lofty tread, 

The dark scarf streaming from his head, 
Lead forth his groups in order meet 
And range them grief-wise in the street; 
Presiding o’er the solemn show, 

The very Chesterfield of woe. 

Evil to him should bear the pall, 

Yet comes too late or not at all; 

Woe to the mourner who shall stray 
One inch beyond the trim array: 

Still worse the kinsman who shall move 
Until thy signal voice approve. 

Let widows anxious to fulfil 

(For the first time) the dear man’s will, 

Lovers and lawyers ill at ease, 

For bliss deferred, or loss of fees, 

Or heirs impatient of delay, 

Chafe inly at his formal stay; 

The Bogle heeds not—nobly true, 

Resolved to give the dead his due; 

No jot of honor will he bate, 

Nor stir toward the churchyard gate. 

Till the last parson is at hand 
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And every hat has got its band. 

Before his stride the town gives way— 

Beggars and belles confess his sway; 

Drays, prudes and sweeps, a startled mass 
Rein up to let his cortege pass; 

And Death himself, that ceaseless dun 
Who waits on all, yet waits on none, 

Now hears a greater waiter's tone, 

And scarcely deems his life his own. 

“Nor less, stupendous man! thy power 
In festal than in funeral hour, 

When gas and beauty’s blended rays 
Set hearts and ball rooms in a blaze, 

Or spermaceti’s light reveals 
More ‘inward bruises’ than it heals; 

In flames each belle her victim kills, 

And ‘sparks fly upward’ in quadrilles; 

Like iceberg in an Indian clime 
Refreshing Bogle breathes sublime 
Cool airs upon that sultry stream, 

From Roman punch and frosted cream.” 

Bogle died in 1837, and his remains are now interred in 
Eden Cemetery. 

In the “Anti Slavery Record” of December, 1835, I found a 
note entitled, “A Noble Example,” which reads as follows: “Last 
year I visited a gentleman in Philadelphia who employs a con¬ 
siderable capital in the business of sail-making. He invited me 
to see his establishment which occupies several lofts. In one 
his workmen, twenty or thirty in number, were industriously at 
work upon the canvas. All was order and harmony and every 
arrangement seemed admirably adopted for the despatch of 
business. My friend took great delight in pointing out to me 
various improvements that he had introduced in his art; and spoke 
very kindly of his workmen. Here was one who had been in his 
employ twenty years, who owned not a brick when he came, 
but was now the possessor of a good brick house; there was anoth¬ 
er who had been rescued from ruin. These were white men, but 
not so all. As far as I can recollect, about one-half of them were 
colored. My friend remarked to me that both colors had thus 
been employed together for more, I think, than twenty years, 
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and always with the same peace and harmony which I then saw. 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘you see what may be done and ought to be done 
in our country at large.' * * * *And who is this noble 

Sailmaker? He is a colored man." 

The man of whom this writer was speaking was James Forten. 
No man more successful in his line of business, more virtuous in 
his habits, more faithful to his race or patriotic ever lived in this 
City of Brotherly Love. The more one reads of the Negro.of the 
early years of the Nineteenth Century, the more does he become 
impressed with the fact that James Forten was not only the most 
prominent example of the business ability of the colored man of 
those days, but a Christian gentleman who was recognized as such 
by all with whom he came in contact regardless of their station 
in life. 

He was born September 6, 1766, and was the son of Thomas 
Forten, who died when James was seven years of age. In 1775 
he left school, and went to work in a grocery store. In 1780, 
during the Revolution, he embarked on the “Royal Louis,” a 
man-of-war, as powder boy. They were victorious over an Eng¬ 
lish ship, and Forten received part of the great honors bestowed 
upon the crew for their valiant and successful lighting. He re¬ 
embarked. His vessel was captured by three English ships, and 
he was held on one as a prisoner of war. He was made playmate 
of the English captain’s son, from whom he invariably won at 
marbles. Through this he became a great favorite of the captain, 
who offered to free him if he would go to England. Forten replied: 
"‘No, No. I am here a prisoner for the liberties of my country. 
I never, never shall prove a traitor to her intersts. The only 
apparent alternative was West Indian slavery, into which all 
Negro prisoners were consigned. He was later transferred to a 
prison ship, which came into the New York harbor. While 
upon this ship an American officer was to be released in exchange, 
and Forten saw an opportunity to escape by secreting himself in 
a clothes chest of the officer. But he observed a white compan¬ 
ion who was in poor health, and he made him take advantage of 
the opportunity rather than himself. However, after some seven 
or eight months he was finally released. Later he went to London 
where he remained for a year. 













On his return he was apprenticed to Robert Bridges, a sail- 
maker on Delaware Avenue above Pine Street. He was not 
long here before Bridges recognized him to be an exceptional 
young man of “skill, energy, diligence and good conduct,’ and 
regardless of the fact that he was a Negro, made him foreman of 
his business. He was at that time but twenty years of age. 
About one-half of the workmen were white and many had been 
there years before Forten came. Yet he was their unanimous 
choice for foreman as well as that of the proprietor. 

In 1798, Bridges retired and Forten assumed the business 
and conducted it until his death. He employed about forty 
men, white and colored. Between 1805 and 1821 he saved four 
persons from drowning in the Delaware, for which he received a 
honorary certificate from the Managers of the Humane Society of 
Philadelphia Association. He was instrumental in the purchas¬ 
ing of the freedom of the wife, three daughters and three sons of 
Rev. Gloucester, founder of the First African Presbyterian 
Church. He was active in all public movements of his time, a 
believer in total abstinence, a founder and second warden of St. 
Thomas’ Church. His intimate associates were Robert Doug¬ 
lass, Sr., Absalon Jones and Robert Purvis. Among his customers, 
were the leading merchants of those days, namely Thomas, 
Francis, Willing and Clappier. 

He died March 4, 1842, and at his funeral, two days later, 
it was said that between three and four thousand persons were in 
attendance, half of whom were white. Robert Purvis’ eulogy on 
James Forten is a masterpiece and a classic. I beg leave to quote 
these few lines from it. 

“Prejudice, soul-crushing, man-despising, God-hating pre¬ 
judice was victimized on the 6th of March, 1842.” And a little 
farther on, “So courteous, polished and gentlemanly; so intelli- 
gene, social and interesting; so honest, just and true in his deal¬ 
ings; so kind and benevolent in his actions; so noble and lofty 
in his bearings—that none knew him but to admire; to speak of 
him but in praise.” 

Mr. Forten was succeeded in business by Bolivar and An¬ 
thony. Bolivar was the capitalist of the business, and Anthony 
had been Forten’s foreman. The growth of steam vessels, how- 
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«ver, soon made this business less profitable, and Bolivar went 
into the tobacco business. 

Two men who ranked close to Forten for the position of 
supremacy among Negro business men of early times were 
Stephen Smith and William Whipper. The first part of their 
career, however, overlapped the latter part of Forten’s, and they 
reached their zenith after Forten’s demise. Smith was a native 
of Pennsylvania and enjoyed no facilities for an education. He 
entered business in Columbia, Pa,, about 1825 with little money. 
He was eminently successful. Later he became associated with 
W illiam Whipper, who was one of the brainest men of those 
times, as we have already observed. They came to Philadelphia 
as a better field for their operations, and opened one of the largest 
coal and wood yards in the city at Broad and Willow Streets. 
Smith was considered the wealthiest colored man in the United 
States in his time. The firm owned many rafts and employed 
many boatmen and raftsmen. They held in 1849 many thousand 
bushels of coal, 250,000 feet of lumber, twenty two merchantmen 
cars running between Philadelphia and Baltimore, $9000 worth 
of stock in the Columbia bridge, and their notes were accepted 
for any amount. Stephen Smith at his death left $150,000 and 
buildings for the founding the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons in West Philadelphia, which stands as a noble monument 
of the integrity and business acumen of a man of the Negro race. 

Intimately associated with William Whipper in many busi¬ 
ness deals was Joseph Cassey. He was a French West Indian 
but came to Philadelphia during his youth. He was a barber by 
trade and nearly a hundred years ago opened an establishment at 
4th and Chestnut Streets. He had a shrewd sense of business 
which caused him to keep his eye open for opportunities to make 
money at all times. At that time, there were men called “note 
shavers” who would discount notes as banks do now, but presum¬ 
ably at a greater profit. Cassey developed a large business along 
this line, drawing from it a good revenue in addition to that 
from his barber shop. In 1845 he was rated as one of the wealth¬ 
iest men in Philadelphia. He owned some parcels of real-estate 
which are now within what might be termed the most expensive 
real-estate zone of the city, viz., the N. W. Corner of 4th and Chest¬ 
nut Streets where is now the Provident Life and Trust Co., the 
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N. \V. Corner of Eighth and Market Streets, where is now a 
portion of Strawbridge & Clothier’s store, and a portion of the 
land occupied by John Wanamaker’s Chestnut Street front. 

One of the most prominent business men of the last portion 
of the ante-bellum period was Robert Adger. Mr. Adger was a 
native of Charleston, S. C., and came to Philadelphia with his 
family in 1848. Two years afterwards he started in the second 
hand furniture business on Barclay Street. In 1855 he moved 
to 814 South Street, and there his business grew so rapidly that 
three years later he purchased three properties opposite where 
he was until 1896 he conducted the largest business of its kind 
in the city. He had an immense stock, unlimited and a high 
Bradstreet rating. 

Before coal came into general use, wood was the only fuel. 
Nearly all of the horses and carts hauling these were owned by 
the Durhams, Harmons, Clarks, Perkins and Sockums—mostly 
all related and all originally from Delaware. 

The selling of Christmas greens originated with the colored 
people early in the last century. Many of them came from 
New Jersey, and they held forth on Market Street from the ferries 
westward. 

One of the earliest recollections I have is of the chimney 
sweeps, who used to stroll along the streets of Philadelphia. 
Their doleful and plaintive cries, together with their peculiar 
appearance caused my childish mind to believe that they were of 
some other world. As I recall them, it seems to me that many a 
romance might be weaved around those people. Those that I 
saw about the time of the Centennial, were evidently among the 
last of the “race.” The use of wood and soft coal made the ne¬ 
cessity of having chimneys cleaned often. Many colored men 
grasped this as an opportunity to make a good living. Among 
these was John Lewton. He began chimney sweeping almost a 
century ago and accumulated a small fortune therefrom. After 
his death his wife wisely used his money, particularly in fostering 
the A. M. E. denomination, and contributing to the Underground 
Railroad. It is stated that his home in Paschall’s Alley at 5th 
and Coates Streets sheltered more fugitive slaves than any other 
home in Philadelphia, the last being DangerfTeld in 1859. 





Mention of the Underground Railroad and fugitive slaves 
no doubt brings to your minds as it at once did to mine, the name 
of one other prominent business man of ante-bellum days who 
was foremost in that movement which enabled so many slaves 
to escape into a land where they might owe allegiance of body 
and soul to none save their Creator. I speak of William Still, 
an eminently successful merchant, as well as author of that 
valuable book entitled, “The Underground Railroad.” Mr. Still 
was first in the stove business, and later was engaged in the coal 
business. 

In order to bring this historical sketch down to the period 
just previous to the Civil War, I shall merely mention that Sta¬ 
tistics of the Condition of the Colored People of Philadelphia” 
were made in 1849 and 1856. One interesting notation made in 
the former was that there were then fifty-two colored men deal¬ 
ing in second hand clothing. At that time, the Negro controlled 
that business, the Jew not entering it and displacing the colored 
man until after the war. Among them were Harvey Harmon, 
Augustus Dorsey, Rigway Young, Stephen Purnell, C. Miller, 
Samuel Roberts and Samuel Nichols. Their establishments were 
mostly on Second Street between Arch and Spruce. In the 
last statistics, 1856, there were several occupations not hereto¬ 
fore mentioned in such statistics. Most conspicuous of these 
are Calico Stamper, Bonnet Presser, Bookbinder, Glove Maker, 
Ink and Blacking Maker, Manufacturing Chemist, Masonic and 
Odd Fellow Regalia Maker, Printers’ Ink Maker, Stationary 
Engineer, Wharf Builder, and finally a Portrait, Sign and Orna¬ 
mental Painter, Teacher of Phonography, the Guitar and Sing¬ 
ing and Daguerreotypist. This many sided man was Robert 
Douglass, Jr., who was at one time portrait painter to President 
GefTrard, of Hayti, having lived for some years in that country. 

David B. Bowser, however, achieved a greater reputation 
as an artist during those times than any other, doing work par¬ 
ticularly for the volunteer fire companies. This consisted of 
painting elaborate banners and ornamental hats. 

As much space as I have consumed, this history is not com¬ 
plete. There are many things and many persons I should 
have mentioned but for the limitation of space. 

In drawing up a skeleton before beginning the writing of this 
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paper, I put down as my thirteenth and last sub-division, “con¬ 
clusions.” To this, I have now come. In the world of trade and 
commerce is our position as commendable as it was fifty years 
ago and backward? I do not hesitate to say, No. We have re¬ 
trograded. Especially deplorable is this when we note our in¬ 
creased opportunities for education. There is no doubt that we 
have not kept pace with the onward march of progress in this 
country during the last half century. The strides have been too 
long, the steps too fast. What has been the reason? So many 
have been given. In the trades the labor unions have been 
blamed, in business it is said competition has been too fierce 
with a greater demand for large capital. We have flown to the 
professions, with the result that we are rather top heavy. How¬ 
ever brilliant may be the ministers or the lawyers or the physicians 
they are resting upon a weak foundation of hard working and 
poorly paid people, however sincere and race true. And again 
we come back to the same question, Why is this the condition? 
It seems to me that in those days immediately following the 
Civil War, we sought the lines of least resistance, and those 
lines were found in the professions. The fact that some hung 
on to business and succeeded, and that new men came into some 
of the fields and succeeded, proves that the opportunities exist 
even now. I believe that if the same amount of zeal, energy 
and forbearance which has been directed along other lines had 
been directed along the line of business we would be far in advance 
of our relative commercial position. 

In closing I beg leave to say this. The facts I have given 
you, surely should make us feel proud of the colored Philadel¬ 
phians who have been here before us. They should cause us to 
hold up our heads and to offer no apology to any one for being 
Negroes. I believe that one of the greatest functions of history 
is to create inspiration, to inspire us to do greater things than have 
been done. And bearing these things in mind, let us from this 
moment map out the work that lies before us, for I contend that 
our salvation as a race depends more upon commercial success 
than upon any other one factor. 
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The Fifteenth Amendment and Blacks and 

Whites in the United States 

By Hon. John J. Vertrees, of the Nashville , Tennessee , Bar. 

Inasmuch as the number of negroes in the United States is rela¬ 
tively small, and as they are for the most part domiciled in the Southern 
States, the Negro Problem has not received that serious consideration 
by the people of the United States as a whole, which it deserves. When, 
however, it is recalled that there are ten millions of negroes here, that 
they have the right to vote, and that they can inter-marry with white 
persons in one-half of the states, the Negro Problem appears to be one 
that ought to receive most earnest consideration. 

Of course, if the view be accepted that the Negro race is merely 
a belated race; that the Negro is merely a Yankee with a black skin, 
no “problem” is presented. If all men are of the same race, there can 
be no race problem. In that view there is no reason why discrimina¬ 
tions of any kind should be made by law. 

Upon the other hand, if there are differences between the negro 
and the white races that are ethnic and organic; if it be true that the 
Negro race is an inferior race, and that the civilization which has 
made this Republic what it is, is strictly a white man’s civilization, and 
that this inferior race has no civilization as a heritage, a race problem, 
and a grave one, is presented. 

It must be acknowledged, too, that in the determination of this 
question, when the view-point is that of race, the judgment of the man 
is liable to be warped by the blood of his race. The Negro is sure to 
insist that his race is merely a belated race; the white man, particu¬ 
larly if he be of the Anglo-Saxon blood, with rare exceptions, will in¬ 
sist that the Negro race is a different and an inferior race. And here 
in the United States other causes of bias are, the traditions of slavery, 
and the War between the States. The Northerner has been inclined 
to ascribe the Southern attitude and view to race prejudice, while 
the Southerner has ascribed the Northern view to ignorance of real 
conditions and facts. No one can claim to be exempt from these 
prejudices, yet, though they exist, there must be somewhere a view 
which is sound, even though it be to some extent obscured. 

Many prejudices that are called “race” prejudices, are not race 
prejudices. The prejudices which people of different nationalities 
entertain against each other are prejudices in the true sense—mere 
unreasonable prepossessions. Race prejudice is not a prejudice , but 
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a sentiment bom of the instinct of racial purity. It is natural. If 
this be true, the Negro question must be considered in the first instance 
from the standpoint of race; and consideration based upon slavery, 
the responsibility for its introduction into the United States, individual 
right, and upon religious duty, cannot be controlling. 

The world has had, and still has, its civilizations. The English- 
speaking peoples have a civilization which is distinctively their own. 
It is what may be called the Anglo-Saxon civilization. By this is 
meant (so far as we are now concerned) that the part of the earth known 
as the United States, was settled by white men, principally of Anglo- 
Saxon blood and race; that these men ordained and established our 
government and institutions; that these institutions stand for certain 
principles of national life; and most important of all, that the civili¬ 
zation these men of this race planted and have cherished, is the work, 
and its maintenance and perpetuation should be the unceasing endeavor 
of that same type of the white man—a type with certain strong marked 
in-bom racial characteristics. 

Civilization is opposed to savage life. It stands for the System 
which society opposes to untutored nature. It rests upon the prin¬ 
ciple that any civilization, in order to endure, must advance, and that 
every advance must and will harmonize with the racial life. What we 
know in this country as “civilization” is the white man’s work. One 
of the ablest members of the Negro race in the United States expresses 
and admits this, in these words: “It so happens in the process of 
human development, that the white races, at present, represent the 
forward and progressive sections of the human family, while the darker 
varieties are relatively backward and belated.” 

The civilization of the age is what it is because of in-bom quali¬ 
ties peculiar to the white race, and which the Negro race apparently 
does not possess. These races are not merely white men, and sun¬ 
burned white men, of a single race, but men of different races; and these 
differences are not due to environment, nor to education or to lack of 
it, but they seem to be ethnic and innate. 

The mere fact that superiority is claimed is not proof that it 
actually exists; but still it is worthy of note, that the white race has 
always claimed to be superior, while the Negro race never has. Equal¬ 
ity is the most that has ever been claimed even by those half-breeds 
whose intellectuality shows development. 

What the world knows as civilization is certainly the white man’s 
work, and no age has ever had a civilization which was the Negro’s 
work. The progress he has actually made has been in recent times, 
and then only under the rein of white control. 
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Has this merely happened? Has it merely “happened” that 
civilization is the white man’s work? Civilization is not a thing of 
chance. It has not simply happened. It has been coerced Jfrom 
savagery, and slowly wrought by the persistent, and often bloody 
working-power of the white race. This white race has its place in the 
world and in history because its members have to an extraordinary 
degree certain innate powers; the power of initiative, to set on foot, to 
lead; the power of self-control; the sense of duty-doing; the power to 
accumulate; and what Mr. Fiske calls “representativeness”—that is, 
the power to form distinct mental pictures of circumstances remote 
from the present. 

The possession of these powers, as a race , is the striking character¬ 
istic of the white race. Then, too, the whites are imperious. Their 
sense of domination is very strong. They are even arrogant in their 
claim of superiority. They love liberty for itself—the Anglo-Saxon 
branch does. They love to know, for the mere sake of knowing; and 
the instinct of racial purity is stronger in the Anglo-Saxon than in any 
other branch of the white race the world has ever known. To that 
is due the fact that he persists in classing as “negroes” all persons 
who have any African blood in their veins. As M. DeMolins exclaims: 
“Anglo-Saxon superiority! Although we do not acknowledge it, we 
all have to bear it and we all dread it; the apprehension, the suspicion 
and sometimes the hatred provoked by L’Anglais proclaims the fact 
loudly enough!” 

The white race in the United States has given to us a civilization 
which has secured government, order and justice, regard for women 
and a sense of public duty. All this has not come as a benefaction 
from without, but through the working power of the race. “In Race 
or Mongrel,” Mr. Schultz calls attention to the fact that in the War 
between the States the South made a long and formidable resistance. 
He ascribes it to its quality of homogeneousness, and to the Saxon 
spirit, and asserts that a homogeneous people is stronger than any 
race weakened by infusion of blood of other peoples, even of the same 
race. 

What has been said up to this point may be summed up in these 
words: Our civilization is a white-race civilization, and it is what 
it is because of certain innate characteristics, peculiar to the race, the 
strongest of which are the desire to know for the sake of knowing, the 
power of self government, and the instinct of racial purity. 

II. 

Now, as to the Negro race' The distinction must be borne in 
mind between the Negro when standing alone, and when he is under 
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white restraint and control. Until recently, the Negro has had con¬ 
trol of lower and central Africa through all time. Starting as a savage, 
apparently as other races have, the Negro has remained a savage. 
Other races have emerged and developed of themselves, but there is 
nothing to indicate that the Negro in Africa ever made even a serious 
attempt. He has neither book, nor monument, nor history “swelling 
with ancestral achievement or national glory.” He has no system 
of morals or code of laws. He has not trained elephants nor made 
voyages of discovery to unknown lands. No ships ever bring African 
immigrants to our shores. His history is not a record of effort and 
failure, but a dead blank. 

In an article entitled, “The Negro Brain” which appeared in the 
Century in 1906, Dr. R. B. Bain affirms, and apparently establishes, 
that even the Negro brain is different from the white man’s brain. 
It appears to be so constituted that his passions and impulses are ex¬ 
ceptionally strong, and his inhibitory power exceptionally feeble. 
(The Negro Races Dowd 432.) While the various African tribes have 
never hesitated to seize each other’s members, to sell, and to engage 
in the slave trade, they have never perceived the value of slavery as 
an industrial institution itself. They have no institutions of any kind, 
and admittedly constitute the lowest (or as they say, most “belated”) 
race in the human scale. 

It has happened that they have been transported from Africa 
to other countries in large numbers, as slaves—notable to the West 
Indies and the United States. With the knowledge gained from their 
white masters, and the improvement resulting from an admixture of 
other bloods (but not Anglo-Saxon) the Negroes of Haiti and San Do¬ 
mingo assumed to set up governments, and to develop a civilization 
of their own. With what success, or rather lack of success, was stated 
by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, on the floor of the Senate in 1905, 
in these words: 


“We have condemned that island to the condition in which it now is We 
have said to the world, ‘Not one of you shall go in to maintain order and make 
that island what it can be one of the most prosperous in the world—and we 
will not do it ourselves.’ We have stood here with all our power and shut 
out from that island all possibility of order and civilization. Those people have 
passed from revolution to revolution; they are in a state of helpless miserable 
anarchy. In the island of Haiti they are sinking back into voodoism fetish¬ 
ism and even cannibalism. That island, as it stands today, is a disgrace to 
the American hemisphere. That we have not there better order, some progress 
better guaranties for life and property, is owing to our policy! We would not 
allow anybody to help them; we would not allow anybody to interfere—we are 
quite right in that, of course—and we decline to interfere ourselves ” (39 

Cong. Rec. 3647). ' w 
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Mr. James Bryce, lately the English Ambassador to the United 
States, in a lecture on “The Relations of the Advanced and Backward 
Races of Mankind” states the matter thus: 

“Where two races are physiologically near to one another, the result of 
intermixture is good. Where they are remote, it is less satisfactory; by which 
I mean not only that it is below the level of the higher stock, but that the 
mixture of whites and negroes, or of whites and Hindus, or of the American 
aborigines ajid negroes, seldom shows good results. The hybrid stocks, if 
not inferior in physical strength to either of those whence they spring, are 
apparently less persistent, and might—so at least some observers hold—die 
out if they did not marry back into one or other of the parent races. Usually, 

of course, they marry back into the lower.The two general 

conclusions which the facts , so far as known, suggest , are these: that races 
of marked physical dissimilarity do not tend to inter-marry, and that when 
and so far as they do, the average offspring is apt to be physically inferior 
to the average of either parent stock, and probably more beneath the average 
mental level of the superior than above the average mental level of the inferior. 

. . . . Should this view be correct, it dissuades any attempt to mix races 

so diverse as the white European and the negroes." (Romane’s Lectures, June 
7, 1902.) 

And Prof. Ross, in contrasting the attitudes of Anglo-Saxons and 
Latins towards other races on this continent, says: 

“The superiority of a race cannot be preserved without pride of blood, and 
an uncompromising attitude toward the lower races. Whatever may be thought 
of the latter policy, the net result is that North America from Behring Sea to 
the Rio Grande is dedicated to the highest type of civilization; while for cen¬ 
turies the rest of our hemisphere will drag the ball and chain of hybridism.’’ 
(The Foundations of Sociology, 3 7 9; Studies in American Race Problems 
241, Stone.). 

This instinct of racial purity in the Anglo-Saxon is intense. 

An American mulatto of character, ability and attainments, states 
the Negro’s conception of the Anglo-Saxon’s race prejudice thus: 

“But Christianity has not yet been able to wean the Anglo-Saxon of his 
race prejudice. With him ethnic ties are cherished more fondly than bond 
of faith or moral and spiritual kinship. Blood is not only declared to be thicker 
than water, but its consistency and spissitude surpass the cohesive power of 
civilization, morality and religion. With him philanthropic interest and per¬ 
sonal repugnance are not incompatible terms. While he professedly loves 
the soul, he outwardly dislikes the bodies, of those whose blood differs from his 
own. He will build schools and colleges, establish asylums and hospitals, 
give of his substance and service to carry the light to the darksome places of 
the earth, but his tough Teutonic spirit balks at the concrete brotherhood of 
man.” 

Another American Negro of character and attainments declares 
that in the United States “race prejudice increases in direct ratio 
to the progress of the black men, and inversely on his approach to 
servitude.” We have seen how Prof. Kelly Miller concedes that when 
the white race “becomes conscious of what it deems the evils of mis¬ 
cegenation, it bars the process , both by law and public sentiment.” 
Finally, on this point it is to be noted that Mr. Ernest Hamblin Abbott 
in an article in the Outlook entitled, “Sectional Misapprehension” 
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(Outlook , May 27, 1905, p. 240) asserts that sectional misapprehension 
will disappear “when we recognize that there are two ideals which are 
not open for discussion ; first, the best practicable development of each 
individual and each race; and second, at the same time, the scrup¬ 
ulous preservation of race intergrity" And he wisely observes, that 
“race justice means justice not only to the minority races, but justice 
also to the majority race; fairness to the negro and the mongrel, and 
also to the white." 

Strong as this instinct of racial purity is in the Anglo-Saxon white, 
it is relatively weak (and therefore undesirable) in certain types of 
European whites that are now coming in flocks to our shores. Appar¬ 
ently they neither understand nor appreciate the spirit of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization; and because the instinct of racial purity, with them, is 
relatively weak. 

If to the subtile force of this diluent stream, there be added the 
coercive power of law , the race-powers that ought to be at work pro¬ 
gressing our civilization, will be busied and enfeebled in a struggle to 
preserve their own purity and strength. 

The War Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
were designed to unalterably establish, and surely maintain, political 
and civil equality , regardless of color or race. The political party 
which then represented the Government, meant to secure to the Negro 
the same right to vote, to hold office, and to sit on juries, that the 
whites enjoy. 

If public opinion were behind these Amendments; if there were 
an unflagging resolve on the part of the majority in this Republic to 
sustain and enforce these laws, by and by the Anglo-Saxon opposition 
to this political condition must be beaten down. The combined power 
of the social diluent and the enforced law should inevitably prevail. 
As matter of fact public opinion now is not behind the War Amendments. 
Forty years away from the War, the descendants of those who strug¬ 
gled, can reason together and eat and drink as friends. The North 
has somewhat of a problem of its own in foreign immigration, that 
gives it pause. The West has realized what the presence of an inferior 
and distinct race means, in the Mongols which are there. These con¬ 
ditions have caused the people of those sections to realize that after 
all the Negro in the South may not be merely a belated sun-burned 
white man, “a Yankee who has never had a chance,” but a Negro 
that is, that his race is a deficient race. They have realized that 
the adoption of the XV Amendment was “a mistake,” as Senator 
Root has declared; and as Mr. Charles Francis Adams admits, “the 
work done by those who were in political control at the close of our 
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Civil War, was work done in utter ignorance of ethnologic law, and 
total disregard of unalterable fact.” (Century Magazine , May, 1906 .) 

As a consequence, North, East, and West, the people of Anglo- 
Saxon blood silently approve of, and patriotically acquiesce in, the 
racial policy of the Southern whites. The latter alone cannot assail 
this aberrant and illusive amendment because it is now timber in the 
frame of the organic law , but they can baffle it, and work in its shadow, 
inasmuch as the instinct and judgment of the nation approve. They 
have established white supremacy as absolutely as if the amendment 
did not exist. Practically , the negro does not vote where his vote 
would control, neither does he hold office, nor sit on juries. Not only 
do the races not inter-marry, but those who have been lawfully married 
elsewhere, cannot live as man and wife in any Southern State. Sepa¬ 
rateness is the law of the Negro’s civil life. Subordination is the law 
of his political life. 

Undeniably this status has been maintained at a debasing cost. 
The moral effect upon the people, of trick, and obliquity in political 
affairs, of blinking at the law, and winking at evasions, must appre¬ 
ciably weaken their fibre and tone. 

It is also harmful in another way. In the presence of such a peril 
they are not at liberty to divide upon those economic and political 
questions which concern the welfare of the Republic. They believe 
that if once this peril be irrevocably passed, their moral tone and 
political interest may be resumed. They know that no calamity 
could befall the Republic comparable to that of the mongrelizing of the 
people of the United States. 

Doubtless it will be said that this view, which so sternly and un¬ 
falteringly contemplates the Negro question as one of race , ignores the 
rights of the individual , and discounts the uplifting power of “education.” 
“Education” is the American Negro’s fetish—and there are whites 
who worship it also. Their conception of its potency is thus expressed 
by an educated Negro: 

“Knowledge is the great equalizing factor in modern civilization. . . . 

But we are gaining a closer and closer conviction that racial , like individual, 
superiority depends upon knowledge, discipline, and efficiency, which may 

largely be imparted by education.Education can be relied on to 

discount, if not liquidate, the disadvantage under which the backward races 
labor.” (Kelly Miller, Atlantic Monthly , April, 1909.) 

Education can improve, but it falls short of regeneration. 

The judgment of Mr. Charles.Francis Adams, after he had visited 
Africa and had seen the Negro there, as well as in America, is that, 
“the existence of an ineradicable and insurmountable race difference is 
indisputable.” (The Century , May, 1906 , p. 106 .) 
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Mr. Colquhoun, in “The Africander Land,” page 7, has given us 
the result of much study of the question upon the ground, and some 
of his conclusions are stated in these words: 

“Our duty towards our submerged blood brothers is plain enough, but 
is it consistent with our attitude of establishing a standard of civilization, or 
with any pretence of making the entrance to our arcana of rights, a mere matter 
of education, or social qualifications? What we have won as a race we must 
keep as a race, unless we are prepared to forfeit our race purity. Unless we are 
prepared to assimilate the native, or he assimilated by him, we must rule him. 
There is no middle course, and the attempts to set up an artificial barrier are 
cowardly and a futile compromise. 

“As an idealist, I should like to wave a wand over half the earth, and dispel 
all race and color feeling, and give every one equal rights and liberty. As a 
practical man, I know that no such thing is possible, and I note that the situa¬ 
tion between the black and white grows graver and less hopeful every year. I 
attribute this to our attempt to do what, in the present state of evolution is 
equivalent to trying to square the circle. We are trying to fit the negro into 
a scheme of human life which we have elevated into a religion.” 

Sir Samuel Baker states it in this way: 

“When the horse and the ass be found to match in double harness, the white 
man and the African black will pull together under the same regime .” 

In “The Color Line” (p. 160) Dr. W. B. Smith has stated the true 
view in the clearest terms. He says: 

“But it is a colossal error to suppose that race improvement, in the strictest 
sense of the term, can be wrought by education. The reason is simple and 
easily understood; race improvement is organic, education is extra-organic. 
Any change or amelioration that affects the race, the stock, the blood, must 
be inherited; but education is not inherited, it is not inheritable. It must be 

renewed generation after generation in each individual.Why, if 

education could lift the negro race to the Caucasian level, to what, pray, in 
the meantime would it lift the Caucasian himself?” 

An intelligent American Negro thus phrases it: 

“The characteristics of the Negro are of two kinds—the in-born and the 
in-bred. As they reveal themselves to us this distinction may not be seen, 
but it exists. In-born qualities are ineradicable; they belong to the blood; 
they constitute individuality; they are independent, or nearly so, of time and 
habitat. In-bred qualities are acquired and are the result of experience. They 
may be overcome by a reversal of the process which created them.” 

This view detracts nothing from what the American Negro is 
pleased to call the “talented tenth.” Unquestionably under the do¬ 
minion of white control and the improving effects of education, indi¬ 
viduals of unusual attaimnents are to be found in the United States, 
particularly in the mulatto class. The relegation of these individuals 
to an inferior place is indeed painful so far as they are concerned. But 
the determination of the question whether a certain class of negroes 
should vote, is not to be arrived at by considering what their condition, 
or even the condition of all classes of negroes, will be if they are denied 
the right to vote. The inquiry is as to the whites—as to the race 
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whose forefathers wrought a civilization that must be preserved un¬ 
harmed. 

The question is one of public policy, to be determined by the nation 
as a whole. 

To illustrate: Many women are capable of exercising the duties 
of citizenship. Many bear the burdens of taxation, as persons of 
wealth. Almost everywhere they have heretofore been denied the 
right to vote. 

Youths eighteen years of age are required to do military sendee. 
They are permitted to assume the responsibilities of married life. 
Yet they are denied the right to vote or sit on juries, until they are 
twenty-one years of age. These classes are excluded without regard 
to individual intelligence or merit. 

All the dark races, except the African, are excluded from citi¬ 
zenship. Those races have produced many extraordinary men. The 
oratorical fiction about the “solidarity of man,” the “unity of the 
human race,” the “brotherhood of man,” the “uplifting power of edu¬ 
cation,” “liberty, fraternity and equality,” has deluded the nation 
only as to one race—the most deficient of all the races of men. The 
reason is that as to all other races, rich as some may be in historical 
achievement, the nation has kept a cool head, and dealt with the ques¬ 
tion as one of civilization and race —as one of public policy alone. 

If this be true, how comes it about, that this unlikely race is a 
favored race? 

The Abolitionists of 1860-65 did this to save the freedman—to 
enable him to “protect” himself from his former master. This was a 
“mistake.” 

Others were willing to humiliate “rebels” by placing black heels 
or white necks. That was hate. Together they preferred the negro, 
add made him an American citizen by the organic law. 

It was a “mistake,” not only because the right of suffrage ought 
not to have been conferred upon the negro then, but because it ought 
never to be conferred upon that race in the United States at all. 

Perhaps it will be said: “Inasmuch as these people are here; are 
now citizens by the Constitution itself; are practically eliminated as 
political factors (as you admit) why agitate? Why seek to bar and 
disfranchise the few exceptional individuals, whose capableness you 
concede?” 

The political situation now existent in the States where Negroes 
are massed is practically efficient, but, as previously explained, it ‘is 
maintained at great moral cost; and the gravity of that situation is 
aggravated by delay. The exceptional individuals are but the glean - 
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ings from ten millions, and they are mongrels when found. Neither 
is the exceptional Negro a typical representative of the mulatto class. 
He is exceptional even as to that class. And, as Mr. Bryce has show, 
the average mongrel is more beneath the superior than above the in¬ 
ferior race, particularly with “races so diverse as whites and negroes.” 

The Negro does not appear to know what the instinct of racial 
purity is. He is consumed by the desire to obliterate his race—to 
disappear, and to reappear in the features of a blended race; to wash 
himself white in the blood of another race. 

The desire to blend and bleach is intensified in the mulatto, be¬ 
cause he feels he has no race. He asserts loudly that there is no place 
in this Republic “for the integrality and growth of a distinct race type.” 
(The Negro’s Place in American Life at the Present Day, T. Thomas 
Fortune) and that the race problem in the United States, by reason 
of the large number of persons of mixed blood, “concerns the welfare 
and status of a mixed race.” (The Disfranchisement of the Negro, 
C. W. Chestnutt). Frederick Douglass declared that when the Amer¬ 
ican people come to realize that humanity remains the same forever,” 
“they will not pervert and sin against the verity of language, as they 
now do, by calling a man of mixed blood a negro—they will tell the 
truth.” 

Dr. DuBois, one of the most accomplished men of his race, assumes 
to speak for his people these words: 

“Finally, the Negro knows perfectly what freedom and equality mean— 
opportunity to make the best of one’s self, unhandicapped by wanton restraint 
or unreasoning prejudice. For this the most of us propose to strive. We will 
not, by word or deed, for a moment admit the right of any man to discriminate 
against us simply on account of race or color.” (The World of Today . April. 
1904). 

The American Negro’s expectance is a blended race . The excep¬ 
tional men of this race call themselves the “Talented Tenth,” and 
constantly proclaim that “the Negro race, like other races, is going to 
be saved by its exceptional men”; but I cannot recall that any of them 
have ever insisted upon racial purity, or penned a line against blending 
the races. 

Frederick Douglass, regarded by the American Negro as the “moral 
leader and spiritual prophet of his race,” said that opposition to amal¬ 
gamation “on the part of colored people is for most part the merest 
affectation, and will never form an impassable barrier to the union of 
the two varieties.” He prophesied that the Negro would be absorbed 
and assimilated, and finally will appear only in the features of a blended 
race. Having thus prophesied, the moral leader and spiritual prophet 
proceeded to take unto himself a white wife. 
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The “exceptional” American Negro of later times appears to delude 
himself with his own phrasings: to imagine that when he asserts that 
a particular educated Negro would be restrained by his own sense of 
self-respect from forcing himself upon any unwelcome association, he 
has refuted the charge that Negroes as a class yearn for social equality 
here. When these same “exceptional” Negroes admit that a choice 
of friends and intimate associates are matters to be “regulated by per¬ 
sonal preference, and affinity of taste,” and that “in all personal and 
social matters let each, if he will, go unto his own company” (Race 
Adjustment, 116, 118), they have but stated the claim for social equal¬ 
ity in the strongest terms. 

An educated American Negro has said that “social equality is 
the shibboleth which divides the races asunder. This slogan, like a 
savage war-whoop, arouses the deepest venom of race which slumbers 
only skin-deep beneath a thin veneer of civilization.” 

It is true that the suggestion of social equality does arouse the 
ferocity and venom of the Anglo-Saxon branch of the white race. 
Why? Because it is the process of assimilation. It is miscegenation 
—an African blend. It means the corrosion of the civilization which 
the Anglo-Saxon has wrought. 

Mr. William Archer (Black and White in the South, McClure's , 
July, 1909) unqualifiedly affirms that “there is no middle course be¬ 
tween a resolute maintenance of the legal barrier between the races, 
and a complete acceptance of the principle of amalgamation.” 

Mr. Colquhoun in “The Africander Land,” says that “what we 
have won as a race we must keep as a race, unless we are prepared to 
forfeit all race purity. Unless we are prepared to assimilate the native, 
or be assimilated by him, we must rule him.” 

Twenty-five years ago Frederick Douglass, the “spiritual prophet” 
of his race, said: “I do not see how the negro can survive and flourish 
in this country, as a distinct and separate race, nor do I see how he can 
be removed from the country either by annihilation or expatriation.” 

Social equality is the cradle of assimilation, and for that reason 
anything that tends to establish social equality is a menace to the 
forces that make for the higher civilization of the white race. 

The right to vote is the power to govern. Negro suffrage means 
Negro government in all communities where they are massed, or hold 
the balance of power; and that means laws for the Negroes. Negro 
laws mean equal rights—civil, political, and social; inter-marriage, 
officers, Negro power. “There is no middle course between a resolute 
maintenance of the legal barrier between the races, and a complete 
acceptance of the principle of amalgamation.” 
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It follows that the race problem in the United States should be 
stated thus: 

There should be a blending of the races, or there should not. 

If the civilization wrought by our race is to be preserved un¬ 
harmed, neither amalgamation nor social equality should ever be per¬ 
mitted to exist, either as processes or conditions. 

Laws , resolutely maintained and enforced, which refuse to recog¬ 
nize distinctions of race, tend to breed a blended race. 

The War Amendments ignore all race distinctions and therefore 
are a menace to the civilization of the race. 

That these amendments are baffled and hindered, is no excuse 
for delay in correcting the mistake made in their adoption. 

The retention of laws, the evasion of which the country condones, 
not only impairs the moral tone of those who circumvent these laws, 
but brings disappointment and engenders racial strife, by proclaiming 
to the Negro that he is wrongfully deprived of rights which it is his 
privilege under the law to exercise. 

It also follows that the first step in the solution of this problem 
must be the repeal of the War Amendment , and a resolute and unalterable 
insistence upon white rule ; to put it in the organic law, that none but 
persons of the white race shall vote, or hold office, or marry persons 
of the white race. 

As Prof. McMaster of the University of Pennsylvania observes, 
“The truth is the suffrage never has been and is not today regulated 
on any other principle than expediency .” (Annexation and Univ. Suf¬ 
frage, Forum , December, 1898.) 

In an address delivered in Peoria, Illinois ( Outlook , April 30, 1904) 
Mr. Taft, our late President, said: 

“The self-styled anti-imperialist scoffs at the idea that a government 
which has had to maintain itself by force, can make for liberty. He fails to 
distinguish between individual civil liberty and political control. Women 
and children enjoy in this country the same civil liberty as that enjoyed by men, 
but they exercise no political control. 

“77ze electoral franchise is not necessary to the enjoyment of civil liberty 
and yet there are few of the opponents of the policy of the administration in 
the Philippines who recognize the distinction. 

“Their (meaning the anti-imperialists) view is that under the Declaration 
of Independence, any independent form of government of that people, however 
bad, is better than any government of that people, however successful, in se¬ 
curing individual liberty, in which the guiding hand of another people is present. 
This is their principle reduced to a last analysis. It is not true, for history 
has many examples to the contrary. It is not a fair deduction from the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, construed in the light of surrounding circumstances. 
That instrument was written of the American colonists, a body of men whose 
ancestors had been hammering out of kings and parliaments, in a struggle of 
centuries, the principles of liberty and popular self-government, and who were 
better able to govern themselves and to found a government than any men 
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that ever lived. To make the terms of the Declaration of Independence apply 
equally to the Filipinos as to the American colonists, is to be blind to the plain¬ 
est facts, and to sacrifice truth to an impossible dogma and a rhetorical phrase.” 

Suffrage is a political privilege and not a natural right (21 Wall., 
178; 92 U. S., 556; 154 U. S., 117) conferred or withheld alone upon 
the principle of expediency. 

But it may be asked: “ Assume the organic law to have been 
amended so as to provide as you suggest, what then?” 

The conditions upon that assumption, would then be these: The 
civilization this race has wrought can, and will, be preserved unharmed. 
The country will not be appalled by the problem of race or mongrel, 
for it will then be definitely settled that it is race. The whites of the 
South will then be free to consider all questions of government with 
open minds. The situation of the Negro will be one that appeals to 
the white man’s sense of justice—as that sense is now appealed to by 
every alien in the United States. The white man, as I believe, would 
then stand forth, to do his duty and see that justice was done to the 
negro—a thing that when done now, is nearly always misunderstood. 
The negro now regards every such interference as a pronouncement 
for the equality of his race , when justice to the individual only is what 
is desired. The vanity of the race would then in a degree be subdued. 
The so-called leaders of the race would then be brought to contemplate 
their duties , as well as to declaim about their rights. 

As races, there would then be eighty millions of whites and ten 
millions of negroes side by side, the latter with no voice in the making 
of the laws—no more than the Chinese and the Japanese in the Wesl 
now have. One being dominant, there would be cases of injustice* 
but for its correction there would be an appeal to the justice of the 
white man, which in the main would not be in vain; and there would 
be the absence of racial strife. Above all, there would then be fewer 
crimes against white women—the crimes that arouse the fury, the 
ferocity and the venom of the white race. 

Still, these many millions of negroes would be here. Whether 
they should remain, or be transported, or be segregated (as Mr. Archer 
suggests) in states to themselves, is a question that would then arise. 
The question at present is the preservation of the civilization of the 
white race. The other question is so inter-related, of course, as to 
press closely upon its heels. Fortunately, the ultimate question can 
then be determined with more composure and deliberation than the 
one which has been discussed. The settling of the question of race 
by laws approved by the wisdom of the nation, not forged in the fur¬ 
nace of the Civil War, will clear the conditions that now appear to be 
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impenetrable. Doubtless the way will then be seen, to do justice, 
not only to the white race, but to the negro race as. well. Our people 
would be recreant to their civilization if they should fail to deal justly 
with the Negro race. It should not be forgotten that although enslaved, 
the Negro was bettered infinitely, as compared with all his forebears; 
and he should be dealt with as a being who is not an intruder, but 
who was placed here against his will. 

Whether there shall be separateness without separation, or sepa¬ 
ration and segregation, or transportation, cannot be absolutely deter¬ 
mined now. But when it shall have been ordained that the white 
race alone shall control—that persons of the white race alone shall 
vote, hold office, and marry persons of the white race, the lines of 
race adjustment will have been fixed, and the policy that will do jus¬ 
tice,—justice to the white race, as well as to the Negro race—will be 
enacted into laws by those who have the right to control the destiny, 
and direct the affairs, of this Republic. 

South Africa is an object lesson to us. Boer and Briton may 
differ as to some things, but there is one as to which they agree—the 
Caffir, or Negro. There should be no squeamishness nor demagogy 
in dealing with the question here. Even as Boer and Briton have 
agreed, the North and the South and the West should agree, and, as 
I believe, eventually, will agree, that neither social nor political equal¬ 
ity shall exist; that neither Mongol nor Negro, shall have any voice 
in the direction of public affairs. It is better that they should depend 
upon the white man for justice, than for the blood of the race that 
stands for civilization to be debased. It is better that there should be 
white men, and Negroes, and Mongols, even though one race rules 
the others, than that there should be neither whites nor Mongols nor 
Negroes, but a mongrel race. 
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HOW THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE BEGAN 

By Mary White Ovington 


'T'HE National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People is five 
years old—old enough, it is believed, to have 
a history; and I, who am perhaps its first 
member, have been chosen as the person to 
recite it. As its work since 1910 has been 
set forth in its annual reports, I shall make 
it my task to show how it came into exist¬ 
ence and to tell of its first months of work. 

In the summer of 1908, the country was 
shocked by the account of the race riots at 
Springfield, Illinois. Here, in the home of 
Abraham Lincoln, a mob, containing many 
of the town’s “best citizens,” raged for two 
days, killed and wounded scores of Negroes, 
and drove thousands from the city. Arti-i 
cles on the subject appeared in newspapers 
and magazines. Among them was one in 
the Independent of September 3d, by Wil¬ 
liam English Walling, entitled “Race War 
in the North.” After describing the atroci¬ 
ties committed against the colored people, 
Mr. Walling declared: 

“Either the spirit of the abolitionists, of 
Lincoln and of Lovejoy must be revived and 
we must come to treat the Negro on a plane 
of absolute political and social equality, or 
Vardaman and Tillman will soon have trans¬ 
ferred the race war to the North.” And he 
ended with these words, “Yet who realizes 
the seriousness of the situation, and what 
large and powerful body of citizens is ready 
to come to their aid?” 

It so happened that one of Mr. Walling’s 
readers accepted his question and answered 
it. For four years I had been studying the 
status of the Negro in New York. I had 
investigated his housing conditions, his 
health, his opportunities for work. I had 
spent many months in the South, and at 
the time of Mr. Walling’s article, I was liv¬ 
ing in a New York Negro tenement on a 
Negro street. And my investigations and 
my surroundings led me to believe with the 
writer of the article that “the spirit of the 
abolitionists must be revived.” 

So I wrote to Mr. Walling, and after some 
time, for he was in the West, we met in 
New York in the first week of the year 1909. 
With us was Dr. Henry Moskowitz, now 
prominent in the administration of John 
Purroy Mitchell, Mayor of New York. It 


was then that the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People was 
born. 

It was born in a little room of a New 
York apartment. It is to be regretted that 
there are no minutes of the first meeting, 
for they would make interesting if unpar¬ 
liamentary reading. Mr. Walling bad spent 
some years in Russia where his wife, work¬ 
ing in the cause of the revolutionists, had 
suffered imprisonment; and he expressed his 
belief that the Negro was treated with great¬ 
er inhumanity in the United States than the 
Jew was treated in Russia. As Mr. Walling 
is a Southerner we listened with conviction. 

I knew something of the Negro’s difficulty 
in securing decent employment in the North 
and of the insolent treatment awarded him 
at Northern hotels and restaurants, and I 
voiced my protest. Dr. Moskowitz, with his 
broad knowledge of conditions among New 
York’s helpless immigrants, aided us in 
properly interpreting our facts. And so we 
talked and talked, voicing our indignation. 

Of course, we wanted to do something at 
once that should move the country. It was 
January. Why not choose Lincoln’s birth¬ 
day, February 12, to open our campaign? 
We decided, therefore, that a wise immediate 
action would be the issuing on Lincoln’s 
birthday of a call for a national conference 
on the Negro question. At this conference 
we might discover the beginnings, at least, 
of that “large and powerful body of citi¬ 
zens” of which Mr. Walling had written. 

And so the meeting; adjourned. Something 
definite was determined upon, and our next 
step was to call others into our councils. 
We at once turned to Mr. Oswald Garrisoi^ 
Yillard, president of the N. Y. Evening l’q^fl 
Company. He received our suggestions wiV 
enthusiasm, and aided us in securing the co¬ 
operation of able and representative men 
and women. It was he who drafted the Lin¬ 
coln’s birthday call and helped to give it 
wide publicity. I give the Call in its en¬ 
tirety with the signatures since it expresses, 

I think, better than anything else we have 
published, the spirit of those who are active 
in the Association’s cause. 

“The celebration of the Centennial of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, widespread and 










In 1910 it had conducted important civil 
right’s cases and had in its membership some 
of the ablest colored lawyers in the country, 
with Mr. W. Ashbie Hawkins, who has since 
worked with our Association on the Balti¬ 
more Segregation acts, as its treasurer. 

The Niagara Movement, hampered as it 
was by lack of funds and by a membership 
confined to one race only, continued to push 
slowly on, but when the larger possibilities 
of this new Association were clear, the mem¬ 
bers of the Niagara Movement were advised 
to join, as the platforms were practically 
identical. Many of the most prominent 
members of the Niagara Movement thus 
brought their energy and ability into the 
service of the Association, and eight are now 
serving on its Board of Directors. 

Our history, after 1910, may be read in 
our annual reports, and in the numbers of 
The Crisis. We opened two offices in the 
Evening Post Building. With Dr. DuBois 
came Mr. Frank M. Turner, a Wilber- 
force graduate, who has shown great effi¬ 
ciency in handling our books. In November 
of 1910 appeared the first number of The 
Crisis, with Dr. Dubois as editor, and Mary 
Dunlop Maclean, whose death has been the 
greatest loss the Association has known, as 
managing editor. Our propaganda work 
was put on a national footing, our legal 
work was well under way, and we are, in 
truth, a National Association, pledged to a 
nation-wide work for justice to the Negro 
race. 

As I look back over the past five busy 
years, I see that we have surmounted many 
difficulties. We have had to encounter the 
malicious perversion of our motives by those 
not in agreement with us, and to defend our¬ 
selves against their insincere attacks. We 
have also been obliged to reaffirm the in¬ 
tegrity of our motives to those sincere critics 
who doubt that a democratic organization of 
white and colored people is possible. We 
have had to insist, sometimes to our most 
ardent enthusiasts, that we demand not faith 
alone, but works. But throughout our five 
years we have steadily gained in efficiency, 
in power, and in national repute. 

At our last annual meeting the Chairman 
of the Board was able to say: “We have 
more than doubled our membership during 
the past year, having twenty-four branches 
and 3,000 members, as against eleven 
branches and 1,100 members last year. To 
the Secretary I shall leave the duty of re¬ 
porting in fuller detail upon our organiza¬ 


tion, but I must add that at headquarters 
here at New York we have a staff of four¬ 
teen employees. Of these the National As¬ 
sociation, as contrasted with The Crisis, 
our magazine, carries its own staff of five 
the Secretary, the Attorney, two stenogra¬ 
phers and one clerk.” 

Each year brings us many important ques¬ 
tions, and each year we try to give them our 
wisest, most thoughtful decisions. We are 
striving to secure the constitutional rights 
of the colored people, to win “Jim Crow” 
cases, segregation cases, disfranchisement 
cases. This brings us in close relation with 
the courts, the most conservative institution 
in our commonwealth. At the same time we 
stand on the audaciously radical platform of 
the abolition of all caste. Shall we always 
be the voice of the prophet on the housetop, 
telling the nation of its sins, or shall we en¬ 
deavor to practice diplomacy, even in the 
midst of our agitation? This is a question 
that may never be satisfactorily answered; 
but it is interesting to note that the colored 
people have come to us with their warmest 
allegiance in proportion to the constructive 
work we have been able to do. As one of 
their distinguished scholars wrote me at the 
close of the Association’s first conference: 

“I trust that the conference will result in 
real work, I am beginning to feel that too 
much time is wasted in talk which issues in 
no definite action or plan of action. There 
is an immense amount of work to be done in 
many lines, and when I say work I do not 
exclude agitation which is in itself a real 
work, but needs to be organized just as any 
successful work needs organization.” 

I remember the afternoon that The Crisis 
received its name. We were sitting around 
the conventional table that seems a necessary 
adjunct to every Board, and were having an 
informal talk regarding the new magazine. 
We touched the subject of poetry. 

“There is a poem of Lowell’s,” I said, 
“that means more to me to-day than any 
other poem in the world—‘The Present 
Crisis.’ ” 

Mr. Walling looked up. “The Crisis,” he 
said. “There is the name for your maga¬ 
zine, The Crisis.” 

And if wo had a creed to which our mem¬ 
bers, black and white, our branches North 
and South and East and West, our college 
societies, our children circles, should all sub¬ 
scribe, jt should be the lines of Lowell’s 
noble verse, lines that are as true to-day as 
when they were written seventy years ago: 


“Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for 
the good or evil side; 

Some Great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
offering each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that 
darkness and that light. 

“Then to side with truth is noble when we 
share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 
’tis prosperous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while 
the coward stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord 
is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith 
they had denied.” 


Reprinted from THE CRISIS for August, 1914 
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From a moral point of view the Negro question is the most im¬ 
portant question before the American people. And in the long run 
the morale of a nation will be prepotent among the factors of its 
destiny. In none of our problems is there more need of the scientific 
spirit, which seeks the facts, all of the facts, and faces the full mean¬ 
ing of those facts, regardless of prejudice or preconception. 

One of the greatest defects in the reasoning of many who have dealt 
with this problem is the lack of adequate knowledge of the Negro’s 
real interest, motives and opinions. On this question it is very probable 
that colored people know the opinions of white people much better 
than white people know the opinion of colored people: the Negro 
reads the white man’s opinion in the daily, weekly and monthly press; 
he hears it reiterated in the debates of Congress and in a dozen state 
legislatures; he hears the white man talk much oftener than the white 
man hears him talk. The inevitable result is that the Negro knows 
his own opinion and the white man’s too, while the white man as a 
rule knows only his own opinion. This lack of contemporary knowl¬ 
edge concerning the Negro causes many white speakers to appeal to 
far-fetched evidence, even to the fore-ordainments of providence: 
ever since my childhood I have heard it said that providence ordained 
the Negro for such and such a destiny, and that God created the Negro 
to be so-and-so. I learned later that the creation antedates all his¬ 
tory and all human experience, so that its facts and motives are inad¬ 
missible evidence. My faith has been further shaken by the gradual 
discovery that those who quote providence are almost without excep¬ 
tion the Negro’s most active enemies, and the Negro should be very 
suspicious of a providence that reveals its will concerning him only 
to his enemies. 

In our present discussion we aim to state plainly the ultimate 
meaning of segregation and discrimination in the life of the American 
Negro; and we make less appeal to providences, which we understand 
not, than to the evidences of our senses and to the ordinary everyday 
arguments of justice and humanity. 
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white passengers. This is just as if the law required white people 
and black people to pay three dollars for each pair of shoes, but al¬ 
lowed the merchant to sell the Negro, for his three dollars, shoes that 
were worth only one dollar. In that case a merchant with a large 
Negro trade could afford to sell to a hard-to-please white customer 
shoes actually worth more than the three dollars which he paid. The 
Negro would pay the difference. The passenger in the “jim crow 
car” supplements the luxury of the “parlor car”—and the same princi¬ 
ple of indirect robbery pervades the whole system of jim crowism 
and segregation in public conveniences. 

This glaring financial and material injustice makes it hardly nec¬ 
essary to mention the Christian-democratic argument. But if a peo¬ 
ple were singled out from among all the other peoples of the world for 
public stigmatization, that people could hardly be expected to accept it 
cheerfully even on a plane of absolute equality. An insignificant 
right becomes important when it is assailed: you do not much value 
your right to walk the streets bareheaded, but you would claim the 
right if it were denied. If such a right were successfully denied, the 
more vital rights would be exposed to attack. 

Now, as to segregating Negroes into restricted areas of our cities. 
Why are Negroes not willing to live by themselves? To live by them¬ 
selves would be more comfortable for the Negroes, all other things 
being equal. But there’s the “rub:” all other things are not equal and 
will not be, wherever segregation opens the door and lays the tempta¬ 
tion to inequality. We speak now of segregation by law; segregation 
in fact has existed since the day of the “slave quarters.” Since eman¬ 
cipation this segregation has been more or less continued by buying 
out the Negro, outwitting his ignorance, and even by violently forcing 
him out. But against this economic and brute-force opposition the 
Negro had hope based on at least a fighting chance. He could “fight 
it out on this line,” if it took generations. But the opponent, in spite 
of his overwhelming advantages in the struggle, has appealed for laws 
that will eliminate the Negro from the contest altogether. 

And why does the Negro oppose legal segregation? Because a gen¬ 
eration of experience has taught him the meaning of successful segre¬ 
gation: a general absence of improvements in the Negro sections,— 
sometimes no pavements, no lights, no sewers, and no police protec¬ 
tion against brothels and saloons. The Negro section is equally taxed: 
they must pay taxes on all the city improvements and bonded indebt¬ 
edness. This injustice is similar to that imposed by the jim crow car, 
for the negro is constantly paying to improve other people’s property. 
If he could live on any street anywhere, this discrimination would be 
impossible; but legal segregation is a devil which drags in its tail a 
host of petty discriminations. 

To ask the Negro to accept this ghetto and do these things for 
himself, would be a capital joke if it were not so serious a matter. 















The Negro could only do that if his section were set apart as an inde¬ 
pendent municipality, with its own mayor and government and the 
control over its own taxes—and this will not be allowed. But, says 
the opponent, the law is just and equal and constitutional, is it not ? It 
does not discriminate: it says that blacks shall not move in wheie 
there is a majority of whites, but it also says that whites shall not 
move in where there is a majority of blacks. That is constitutional 
in, letter and equal in phraseology, but I believe it is unconstitutional 
in spirit and I know it is unequal in effect. The effect of a law, and 
not its rhetorically balanced phrases, should be the test of its consti¬ 
tutionality. It may be literally constitutional to make a law that the 
rich shall not lend to the poor, nor the poor to the rich,—that the in¬ 
telligent shall not teach the ignorant, nor the ignorant the intelligent. 
It should not make a law constitutional to thus simply convert its terms 
in successive phrases. The segregation law in effect means that those 
who have no homes shall not acquire homes of those who have homes; 
and aspires to constitutionality by adding that those who have homes 
shall also not acquire homes of those who have them not. 

As to civil service segregation. The Negro’s opposition to this 
type of discrimination, which is new, is not based directly on exper¬ 
ience; but it is based indirectly on his experience with other forms of 
segregation. But his reasoning by analogy is being justified: in the 
Carolinas, as soon as it proved possible to segregate the Negro rail¬ 
way mail clerks, on one line they were given the hardest runs and put 
on mostly at night; when bathroom segregation appeared in one of 
the departments at Washington, it proved convenient to assign the 
colored women a toilet that faced the one assigned to white men.—No¬ 
where in this country have the results of segregation inspired the Ne¬ 
gro with the hope of a “square deal.” 

The undermining of the democratic foundation principles of a great 
government may be even more serious than the injury done the Negro, 
but in this discussion we are taking up only the Negro’s independent 
case against segregating policies. 

The separate school and intermarriage questions come up chiefly 
in Northern communities where there is not yet a rigid opinion on 
these matters. Let us feel, if we can, as if we have no interest in the 
whole matter and are now examining the Negro’s side of it for the 
first time—not what others said about him but what the Negro says 
for himself. 

The Negroes in Northern communities are generally opposed to 
the separate school idea and face the usual accusation that they “do 
not want to associate with their own people,” which ignores the more 
positive reason which the Negro himself advances—the universal temp¬ 
tation and tendency of the school authorities to degrade the Negro 
schools wherever they have been successfully segregated. The separ¬ 
ate system prevails in the South, and in many of those states the 



neglect of the Negro school is a disgrace to civilization. Besides, 
there is perhaps not a state in the Union, certainly not in the South, 
with a segregated school system which gives the Negro an absolutely 
equal chance for public education. The legislature may determine the 
amount to be appropriated by a per capita reckoning including black 
and white, but when this appropriation is expended the Negro child 
may get only one dollar out of eight or ten, on the same per capita 
basis. By having been counted equal for appropriation purposes he 
has helped the white child to a per capita expenditure that is higher 
than the per capita appropriation. I heard a state supervisor of edu¬ 
cation say to Negroes that whenever retrenchment was necessary the 
Negro’s share was always trimmed down first. He said that the white 
officers dislike to do this, but he defended it on the plea of “human 
nature.” Perhaps the Northern Negro who opposes the separate 
school movement, has reckoned on this same human nature and has 
little hope that mere geography will modify it. He knows that where 
black and white attend the same school this discrimination is forever 
impossible.—The Negro pays an equal rate of direct school taxes, and 
where other forms of discrimination exist, like jim crow cars and 
exorbitant rents, he pays a higher indirect tax. A man may pay a tax 
without knowing the tax exists: the buyer pays the seller—the con¬ 
sumer pays the retailer. Besides, a percentage paid out of poverty 
means more as a sacrifice than the same percentage paid out of 
wealth. By the law of marginal utilities, ten per cent to the possessor 
of a few hundred dollars means more than ten per cent to the posses¬ 
sor of thousands. 

Cincinnati, Washington and St. Louis have the best separate 
schools for the Negro in the United States, and it is significant that 
the percentage of attendance of colored children at these schools is 
lower than at the mixed schools of Boston, Cleveland and New York. 
The percentages of attendance of Negro children from ten to fourteen 
years of age are these— 

In the segregated schools: Cincinnati, 93.1; Washington, 90.5; 
St. Louis, 89.4. 

In the mixed schools: Boston, 95; Cleveland, 94; New York City, 
93.1. 

These figures, made from the United States Census, indicate at 
least that even the best separate schools are unfavorable to the at¬ 
tendance of colored children. It is not to be supposed that colored 
children simply enjoy going to school with white children, where in 
fact they are often woefully ostracized, but it is rather to be supposed 
that the white school attracts colored people for the same reason why 
it would attract any people, because of its superior location and equip¬ 
ment. The low public school attendance of colored children in the 
South is largely due to the inconveniently located and miserably equip¬ 
ped school houses. 
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ample, “Be it enacted that when a white child is born into the colored 
race, or a black child is born into the white race, the father of such 
child is to be immediately hanged.” Such a law would not hang one 
Negro in a hundred thousand, but I know communities, where the Ne¬ 
gro does not vote, and where such a law would be so unpopular as to 
be overwhelmingly defeated in a referendum. 

The primary motive of the black man is not a desire for a mixed 
family but for the protection of his own colored family. He believes 
that a law to compel fathers to marry the mothers would break up 
more miscegenation in a week than a law prohibiting marriage will 
break up in twenty-five years. This motive is proven by the fact that 
the Negroes who oppose the prohibitive laws are already married, and 
would not consent for their children to get into the trouble which it 
costs to marry a white person in America, legally or illegally. Again 
the Negro’s contention is supported by the United States Census. Lis- 
tcu in forty years the mulatto part of the population has increased 

In Michigan, where there are no laws against intermarriage, 48 
per cent, 

in Arkansas, where there are strict prohibitive laws, 559 per cent. 
It is further noticeable that in Indiana, just over the line from the 
South and where public sentiment if not the law is prohibitive of law¬ 
ful relations, the increase of mulattoes was still only 107 per cent,_ 

while in South Carolina, where strict law is added to the most violent 
sentiment, the increase was about 383 per cent. The law seems to 
help the violator of “race integrity;” for the mulatto is not a theory, 
he is a fact. What is the difference between Michigan and Arkansas? 
In Michigan the man of the stronger race is faced by at least the legal 
threat of compulsory intermarriage, if he crosses the line, while in 
Arkansas he is so far protected by law. I ask in the most solemn ear¬ 
nestness, might it not prove more sobering to a white youth to be 
directly told, “You would have to marry your colored associate,”—than 
to be indirectly informed that he will have immunity in that case? 

We have purposely confined our discussion to the Negro’s vital in¬ 
terest in the question, and have avoided its wider phase—the revolu¬ 
tionary, or the devolutionary, idea of taking marriage, the most honor¬ 
able institution of human species, and putting it on a legal plane with 
fornication, adultery and all the other most horrible sins catalogued in 
the Old and New Testaments. Such a subversion of objective moral¬ 
ity may have far-reaching consequences, indeed, in which white and 
black will reap equally. 

These are the opinions and the arguments of practically all of the 
most intelligent Negroes in the United States, many of whom I know 
personally, and if they do not convince the race’s avowed enemies they 
should at least cause the impartial to believe that the real motives are 
not what they are popularly said to be. The intelligent Negro, in his 
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hers the Negro population ten to one, and according to the census 
L outgrowing the Negro population by immigrate and natural m- 
orease so hat the statesman does not have to look out for ‘white su- 

Dremaey”_the history of three hundred years has already looked out 

for that What the statesman does need to look out for is justice to 
he Negro and the avoidance of national moral degeneration because 
of injustice to the Negro. Impartial suffrage cannot mean black su¬ 
premacy” in America, but would mean healthier self-government by 
giving the Negro here and there a better chance to speak for himself 
and locally to defend his nearest and dearest interests. 

WM. PICKENS, 

Wiley University, Marshall, Tex., 

For the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 

Baltimore, Maryland, May 13, 1915. 
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TITUSTOWN: A COMMUNITY OF 
NEGRO HOMES 


BY WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 

F ROM the crowded, filthy, deadly rookeries of Northern and 
Southern cities, in which so many Negroes are living (or 
rather dying), to Titustown, near Norfolk, Virginia, is a far cry. 
From exploitation at the hands of grasping landlords and heartless 
agents to ownership—bona fide ownership—of houses and land is 
the progress which some of the citizens of Titustown have made 
within a few years. 

Midway between the sandy beach at Ocean View, on the 
Southern side of Hampton Roads, and Norfolk, a rapidly growing 
Southern metropolis, there has been developed, in the heart of a 
rich farm-trucking region, an attractive Negro community, called 
Titustown, in which all the people own their own homes and not a 

single renter is found. . ... 

In Titustown Negroes have had the opportunity of buying 
high-class property at a low price, building comfortable and 
attractive individual houses on easy terms, and living happy lives 
in a refined and attractive community, with good surroundings 



TITUSTOWN : MAIN STREET 
Attractive homes with modern conveniences, at moderate cost 






















MOUNT PLEASANT BAPTIST CHURCH 

Membership of 1600 


A modern, well-built house of worship. 

for their boys and girls, free from rural inconveniences and city 
temptations. 

Titustown, unlike most Negro settlements, especially city 
settlements, is surrounded by the best Southern white people. 
Indeed, the property adjoining the well-developed Titustown tract 
of eighty-odd acres represents some of Norfolk’s most highly 
restricted and most expensive suburban property. 

It is common enough to find Negro city sections surrounded 
by the poorest grade of white people and besieged with the worst 
kind of whites. For this reason the Negroes of Titustown have 
reason to be glad that they have had the opportunity of living 
near the best class of white people. There is always safety guar¬ 
anteed to Negroes who live near white people and keep the 
respect and good-will of their white neighbors. 

It was in 1901 that a committee of ten or a dozen colored men 
came to Augustus T. Stroud, a white lawyer of Norfolk, who had 
recently graduated from college. They asked that some land 
should be bought and re-sold to Negroes for home sites. The 
Negroes had heard the summons “ Move on ” and, unwilling to 
leave the country for the city, sought the good offices of a South¬ 
ern white man whose family had long had a deep interest in the 
welfare of Negroes. Against odds which seemed at the time 



TITUSTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Built by Norfolk County at a cost of $8000 

buy property where many of them had been born and raised. 
The move which the Negroes actually made, when the large cor¬ 
porations were buying land, was from an old civic center, with 
its small school, poor church, and bleak lodge hall, for Titustown, 
a short distance away. Here a group of thrifty, law-abiding, 
ambitious Negroes developed a community of homes in which the 
school, the church, and the lodge hall sprang up again and far 
excelled the old (and now abandoned ) centers of social life. 

The story of Titustown shows clearly the relation of a domi¬ 
nant personality to civic as well as home improvement. Ever 
since 1901 the Negroes of Titustown have looked upon Mr. 
Stroud as a warm-hearted friend and advisor, one to whom they 



TITUSTOWN LODGE HALL 
Several fraternal orders use this substantial lodge hall. 





































A HOUSE WORTH OWNING 
Good citizens come from clean and comfortable homes. 


could go and receive within reason anything that they wished. 
As a result of this strong personal relation between the founder 
of Titustown and the Negro home owners, there has developed 
an excellent spirit of good feeling and pride in thfe community’s 
progress. 

Men who, in the beginning, had very crude ideas of what a 
home should be, have gradually been led out into a finer concep¬ 
tion of what a home can be made through persistent thrift and 
constant effort to improve the physical condition of the house, the 
yard, and the fences. In many instances the “ box house ” has 
been by degrees transformed into an attractive structure with a 


HOUSE FOR A MARRIED COUPLE 
A four-room Titustown house, made attractive with careful planting. 



SMALL FAMILY HOUSE 

One of many houses owned by thrifty, law-abiding citizens 

good roof, a wide porch, and a cool kitchen. The bare, unattrac¬ 
tive front and back yards now have well-trimmed hedges, flower 
hp^c and carefully kept lawns. _ . 

instead of emphasizing the idea of restriction and fostering 
a negative attitude toward community life, Mr Stroud has 
encouraged men to imitate each other in matters of home improv- 
ment-painting, whitewashing, fence building, tree and tto 
planting. Men and women in Titustown have had the opportu¬ 
nity of discovering for themselves how much more attractive 
they could make their homes within as well as without. 

The development of a sound spirit of community pride 
explains, in a large measure at least, the present-day attractiveness 



MAKING-A HOME IN TITUSTOWN 
ThU house is being steadily improved This is the Titustown spirit. 






































TITUSTOWN STORES 

Meats, groceries, feed, medicines, candies, and icecream are sold. 


of Titustown as compared with other Negro settlements and 
points the way to civic advancement, without which no class or 
race of people can long succeed. 

At Titustown it is possible for a colored man to build an 
attractive and comfortable detached house, on a lot thirty-five by 
one hundred and ten feet, for five hundred dollars. For fifteen 
hundred dollars he can build and own a house of seven rooms. 
He is favored also in having a vacant lot left between his house 
and that of his neighbor. Every family has its full quota of air 
space. The children are not compelled to play in the streets and 
roadways. 



GENERAL STORE AND POOLROOM 
Recreation may be enjoyed under good social conditions. 


The Titustown home owners are justly proud of their commu¬ 
nity. Instead of people breaking up the fences and defacing 
property, they are constantly making repairs and improvements. 
So well known has Titustown become throughout the Norfolk 
district that some unscrupulous black men have tried to take 
advantage of their own people and white folks as well by posing 
as Titustown citizens. 

Titustown streets are straight, well-graded, and bordered 
with trees, shrubs, and plants. To the people the rural free 
delivery brings the news of the outside world. It is said, on good 
authority, too, that every Negro in Titustown gets and reads a 
daily paper. Some Negroes buy and read two daily papers. To 
millions of black folks, even now, this would seem ultra modern. 
To some it may seem strange and even dangerous that Negroes 
should be so “up and coming/’ but the truth is that in proportion 
as Negroes get knowledge based on experience and have their 
wants increased, they settle down to habits of thrift and indus¬ 
try. This is what has happened to the Negroes of Titustown. 
They have enjoyed rare opportunities. They have had plenty of 
work to do—work on the rich trucking lands, in the U. S. Navy 
Yard at Portsmouth, on the great coal piers at Sewell’s and Lam¬ 
bert’s Point, and on the estates of wealthy Norfolk business and 
professional men. They have also received good wages. 

Mr. Stroud has stimulated hundreds of Negroes to buy their 
homes instead of paying high rents for inferior quarters. He has 
encouraged them to put more into their homes and the securing 
of home comforts and less into show and low-grade recreation. 

The church at Titustown—the Mount Pleasant Baptist 
Church—is a fine structure. It was recently built at a cost of 



HOME NEAR A SCHOOL 
Titustown has a Rood school in the midst of its homes. 
















TITUSTOWN PARK 

Two acres of pine land have been reserved for a public park. 
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the complete fulfilment of the church’s work : 
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Hfe rntr d r f m e an V y "communities the church-the physical 
church-so far overshadows the school and so far outstrips it m 
popular favor and support that the preacher is the teacher s 

enemv instead of friend and co-worker. 

In Titustown the church is strong and very attrac lve, 
the school is also strong and fully as substantial, if less outwardly 
attractive The county school board spent $8000 on the Titus¬ 
town school, which is a brick, four-room building so constructed 
that 1 another story may easily be added. Some 250 children are 
enrolled and the average attendance is very satisfactory. The 
children in the Titustown school have good teachers and a 
of seven months. They are clean, happy, and alert. They are 
physically well set up and show the good results of careful home- 
training. The Titustown mothers find it possible to remain at 
home and care for their children instead of eking out a meagre 
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and from five to seven in the evening; for the rest ot the day 
the cars run every fifteen minutes. To people who have to work 
away from their home community this rapid transit arrangement 
is most convenient. 

Titustown has the added advantage of having clean, well- 
furnished stores where its people may buy staple goods for the 
home at reasonable prices. Titustown has, adjoining its general 
store, a poolroom which is equipped with five tables of stand¬ 
ard make and electric lights. Here young boys and men who 
wish to play a friendly game of pool may do so without being 
subjected to flaunting and subtle temptations. Drinking, swear¬ 
ing, and gambling are strictly prohibited. The results have 
justified the wise provision made for this form of evening 
recreation. 

Titustown by day is very quite. Men are away at work and 
women are busy with their housekeeping duties. The children 
go the.school and the loafer has no place in the community life. 

Major Robert R. Moton of Hampton Institute, who is the 
president of the Negro Organization Society of Virginia, like 
other able Negro leaders, emphasizes the value of better homes 
for the masses of colored people. 

“Many successful Negroes, especially in the country dis¬ 
tricts, ” says Major Moton, “have neglected the most essential 
element in their development. Many of them have good farms, 
and good horses, but live in miserable shacks with wife and chil¬ 
dren and strangers all togother. This condition must be changed 
if Negroes are to get the highest benefits of American 
civilization/’ 

What the Negroes of Titustown have done so quietly and so 
effectively, with the sympathetic cooperation of Mr. Stroud 
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THE TRAGEDY OF NEGRO 
RURAL LIFE 

AN EDITORIAL 

A COMMON heart-rending tragedy has come to thousands of 
A Negro country homes-homcs that are so ««• “ £ 
from the turmoil of city life, and so unpicturesque that they a 

not commonly seen or described. . . , dramatic 

The story of that common tragedy is simple and • 

A fine looking well-built, promising Negro boy or girl, full of life 
L unprepared to meet the demand, of rural life as a farmer or 
homemaker, restless and ignorantof the common laws of health 
„oes to the city or the town to seek work or adventure. y 

L^^Physicalene'rgy 1 is^ufned^p Cvain Sure-seeking or 

Jugular. Rest is broken. Living conditions are dangerous alike 

t0 Tegroefindtts and towns live-indeed the majority are 

eases make successful attacks. Regular work stops. Poverty 
and vice eat up the remaining vitality, and the end draws ne . 
















“ My boy was so strong and so well before he went away. 
Now he is all broken down. 99 “My daughter has never been 
well since she came home. ” “I never heard from John. He 
must be dead. ” These are some of the sad words that come all 
too often from the lips of hard-working, Negro, country parents. 

Behind the sickness and death, which overtake country-bred 
Negroes who make such sorry trial of city life, is the evil of bad 
housing. Until Negroes in cities and towns can have the oppor¬ 
tunity of living, if they will, in clean, airy, sanitary quarters, 
this tragedy will be needlessly repeated. 

Can this tragedy be made less common ? Where is there a 
ray of hope ? Has experience any lesson to teach ? 

To say that one city or town, section or state, is worse than 
another, so far as the housing of Negroes is concerned, is much 
less important than to know what needs to be done and what can 
be done to bring about better living conditions. 

The simple story of Titustown, which is near Norfolk, merely 
outlines a successful venture in Negro home planning and com¬ 
munity building. Here is one solution of a difficult problem 
which involves the issue of life and death, not only for the Negro, 
but also for his white neighbor. Two facts are clear : the Negro 
is in the South to stay; and the best Southerners prefer to have 
the Negro among them rather than any immigrant. 




















